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INTRODUCTION. 


If ^ere be a story which may be supposed to be 
thoroughly &miliar to the readhag public, it is surely 
that of the Queen of Denmark, who is believed to have 
loved not wisely but too welL The &te of Straensee 
has supplied the motive countless works more 
or less historical, for novels, and even for an opera. 
Hence it might reasonably be assumed that the man 
who ventured on intruding on tiie English public an- 
other work on such a ^oroughty worn-out topic, must 
be either very impudent or vmy foolish; and yet 
have ventured to do so throi;^h neitber of these &il- 
but for reasons which have been duly weij^ied, 
and which appear to my uund to convey their jui^- 
cation. 

The first of these motives is, that within a very re^ 
cent period a perfect^ new li^t has been thrown on 
the whole affidr, by pennisdon beh^ granted to ex- 
amine the privy archives of Copenhagen. From these 
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TNTBOnUCTION. 


I have been enabled to derive tb(! hitliei’to unpublished 
documents and reports of the judges, imd thus piwe 
on what worthless evidence the divorce of the queen 
was passed. At the same time, a great deal^f fi’esh 
matter has been rendered available about the two un- 
happy men who fell victims to a mistaken sense of 
justice. 

The late King of Denmark, who wisely thought 
that publicity was the best safeguard of thrones, also 
allowed the “ M4moires de mon Temps ” of the Land- 
grave Charles of Hesse Cassel, brother-in-kw of Chris- 
tian YIL, to be printed for private circuktion. I have 
been enabled to procure a copy of this work through 
the kindness of Baron von Jenssbn Tusch, who ob- 
tained it from the Pinnce of Augustenburg; and the 
.many curious details of the Court of Denmark it con- 
tains have been woven largely into my text. Another 
work which has afforded me very material assistance 
is the “ Memoirs of Reverdil, Secretary to Christian 
VIL,” which appeared two or three years ago, but is 
little known in this countiy. 

Lastly, the private jounmls of Sir N. W. Wraxall 
have been kid under contribution to a great extent. 
It was made known by the publication of the “ Post- 
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liumous Mcl noil's” that lie l««l lieen connected with 
the Queen of Denmark, but it %vas only during last 
year that I discovered how much my grandfether 
knew of the affair, and how well he had kept silence 
on the subject. I have ransacked his journals, con’es- 
pondence, &c., in the interests of the present work, 
and these have enabled me, I hope, to biing together 
much not hitherto known, or, if known, forgotten. 

As a humble follower of Lord Macaulay, I have also 
recognised the value of pamphlets and chap-books, 
and have been able to obtain, with some cost and 
trouble, nearly everything published on the palace re- 
volution during 1772 and 1773, in Germany, Denmark, 
and England. I have also considered it my duty to 
consult every work at all coimected with the subject, 
and do not think that any one has been omitted. 

Whether it has been in my power to prove the in- 
nocence of the Queen of Denmark is a question for my 
readers to decide. I, however, take some credit to my- 
self for publishing for the first time the letter which 
she wrote on her death-bed to her brother. This letter 
passed through the hands of tlie late King of Hanover 
to the Duchess of Augustenburg, from whom my copy 
is derived. 
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Lastly, I have to return my hearty thanks to the 
many kind friends, at home and abroad, who have 
aided me in my researches, or directed me where to 
make them. 1 should be most ungrateful ^ I did not 
single out Mb. Emandbl Dedtsch, of the British Mu* 
seum, who examined the MSS. depaortment thoroughly 
on my behalf, even though he drew a blank. The 
same, 1 regret to say, proved the case at the State 
Paper OflSce, while the Foreign Office, where there 
was a prospect of a successffil find in the despatches of 
Messieurs Gunning and Keith, remained hermetically 
closed to me. It was some compensation for this 
I’eiusal to find Sm Augustus Paget, our envoy at 
Copenhagen, at all times ready to assist me, and even 
to procure me scarce books fix>m the Danish Minister 
of Foreign Afiairs. It is but ffiir to add, that all the 
officials of our Foreign Office to whom I applied in 
turn for admission to their archives, deplored their in- 
ability to break through a rule which, for the interests 
of honest literary research, would be fer more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 


LASCELLES WEAXALL. 
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LIFE AND TIMES 


OP 

OAEOLINE MATILDA. 


Cri AFTER I. 

AUGUSTA, PBTNCESS OF WALES. 

DEATH OP THE PRINCE OF WAIVES HIS CHARACTER HIS 

EPITAPH — THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BIRTH OF CAROLINE 

MATILDA — LORD BUTE — MELCOMBE^S DIARY — THE GREAT 

NO-POPERY CRY CHARACTER OF GEORGE III. MAJORITY OP 

THE PRINCE OP WALES — COURT CABALS — MISS CHUDLEIGH 
HORACE^ PRINCE OP SCANDALIA. 

On a March evening, in 1751, the beau monde of 
London was gently agitated by tlie news that Frede- 
rick, Prince of AValcs, had just expired, at his house 
in Leicester Fields. He died somewhat suddenly, 
and in the aims of one Desnoyers, a French dancing 
master, who, having been called in to soothe the princess 
mind by pla 3 dng the fiddle at his bedside, had the 
honour of holding him in his arms during the final 
VOL. I. 1 
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struggle. Orpheus, we read, could charm savage beasts 
by the sound of his lyre; but the violin, however 
eloquently played, had no authority over tyrant Death. 
The prince had received a blow in the side from a 
cricket-ball some months previously, while playing at 
that game on the lawn of Cliefden House. This hadi 
formed an internal abscess, which eventually burst, and 
the discharge suffocated him.* 

The prince’s death created no great sensation. It 
is notorious that he had long been on bud tenrs wth 
Iris roj'al lather; but that is too common a thing in 
GeiTOan rogimnt houses to deseiwe comment : in such, 
the rule divide et impera is curried out logically ; that 
is to say, the fiither tyranni.scs, and comrminds his son 
to join the Op^wsition, in onlcr, in any event, to keep 
the power in the family, should the over-taut bow- 
string snap. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, at an early age was in- 
strTicted in the noble art of huntirrg with the dogs and 
howling with the wolves; and the historical searcher 
comes across amusing instances of his pseudo libcr’iil- 
Lsm. One of the most remarkable, was his reply to 
the City addresses on the birth of his eldest son, when 
he had the audacity to say — doubtless, with his tongue 
in his cheek — “ My son, 1 hoj)C, may come in time to 
deserve the gratitude of a free people; and it shall be 
my constant care to instruct liim that true loyalty 
can only be the result of liberty.” I really cannot 

* Wraxall’s “ Historical Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 46, &c. 
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feel suipriscd at his &,ther detesting the hypocrite so 
thoroughly. 

The fulness of pride which made George III. declare, 
in his first speech after ascending the throne, that, 
“bom and educated in this country, I gloiy in the 
name of Briton,” * had been fostered by his father from 
a very early age. A curious instance of this will be 
found in the following extract fmm a prologue to Cato^ 
'■. hlch was put ui the lad’s mouth on January 4, 1749, 
in a representation of that jday by the royal fiunily at 
Leicester House. After making a tremendous pane- 
gyric on liberty, the boy goes on to s.‘iy — 


“Sliould this superior to my years bo thought, 
Know— ’tis the first great lesson I was taught. 
What! iho’ n boy! it may with pride be said: 
A boy, — ill England born, — in England bred j 
Where freedom well becomes the earliest state ; 
For there the laws of liberty innalo,” &c. &c. 


It may fairly be assumed that this boast was pix)- 
duced with such reitei’ation less through a feeling of 
sincerity thmi a desire of instituting odoruus com|)ari- 
soiis with the lad’s grand|>apa, who did not enjoy the 
honour of behig bom a Briton. George II., who 
with all his faults was no hypocrite, saw through tliis 
amiable purj,)ose, and detested his sou the more. 

Besides, George II., though a worthy little man in 
some respects, was not remarkable for amiability of 
temper; and though he professed to lx; devotcxlly at- 

* Or Britain, as the king originally wrote it. 

1 * 
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tacliecl to Ills wife — after her death — his airection during 
her life Avas coiisideralily suggested by tliat unconscious 
dread Avhich a stupid husliand has of a wife who is nut 
oidy clever lierselfj but competent to gauge her hus- 
liand’s stupidity.* Still, with all his grievances against 
his son — ^and they were, doubtless, many — he ought to 
have studied proprieties a little more, when he heard 
of Prince Frederick's death; and that honid “Fritz 
ist todt,” whispered in the ear of the Countess of Yar- 
mouth, displays an unforgiving spirit, hardly to be 
reconciled with the generally generous temper of 
George TI. ; for, like most jieppeiy men, he was good 
natured.f 

I have waded through all the authorities Avho have 
left us any account of the prince, and the conclusion 
amved at is only a negative one. Lord Melcombe 
may be put out of court at once, for he evidently 

* How admirably “ Lord Funny ” liits this off, when ho says, in his " Memoirs 
of Q-eorge II.:” “Tho king, talking of the pco])lo who had governed this 
country in other times, said : ‘ King Charles, by his mistresses ; King James, 
by his priests ; King William, by his men j and Queen Anno, by lier women — 
fnvoiiritc;*. Jlis father, be added, had been by anybody who could get ot liiin.' 
And at the end of this aatnhfgue the heir of Del (ingen asks: ‘And who do 
they say governs us now?’ Sporus answers the question to himself and liiw 
own satisfaction, by quoting four lines from a current lampoon, uliich are 
handed down to posterity, and smash (he small king’s j)rcstige ; — 

You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all bo in vain, 

You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain ; 

Then, if you would have us fall down and adore you, 

Lock up your fat wife, as your dad did before you.” 
f At the time when the “ Historical Memoirs” were published, the critics 
foil foul of tho king’s remark, and denied its authenticity. But, I possess the 
loiter in which Lord G. Sackville stated it. Ho tho invention, be it one, rests 
with that nobleman, and not with my grandfiithcr. 
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wotc und(!r the influence of that feeling of gratitude 
which has been defined as a lively sense of favours to 
come. Having been bubbled by the father, he did 
not intend to spoil his game with the son, — especially 
as that son was the future fountain of all honours. But 
Frederick owed a great many of his bad qualities to 
this Bubb Dodington, who in more than one respect 
resembled the sillabub to which my Lord Chesterfield 
compared him; for he was sweet, cloying, and left a 
very unplea.sant taste in the mouth. Surrounded by 
flatterers and sycophants, Frederick had just sufiScient 
sense to see that he was being made a tool of; and he 
learned the art himself to perfection. It has been 
urged in his favour, that he patronised litcmturc and 
art; but if he obtoined any credit on that account, it 
was on the same principle as makes a one-eyed man 
a king among the blind. lie condescended to visit 
Pope at Twickenham; and, in return, the jmet immor- 
talised him, by the delicate allusion conveyed in the 
two lines — 

M And if yet higher Ihe proud list should end, 

\Still, let me add, no follower but a friend.” 


But, giYuited tills merit, the remaining qufdities that 
make up the chanicter of Frederick are of tlie most 
negative type. He was a spendthrift: he borrowed 
money unblusliingly, cureless as to whci'c he obtained 
it, and with the veiy faintest expectation of repaying 
it. Though a father of seven children, he lived in 
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ojicn adultciy with ii lady, Avhose house in Pall Mall 
had a secret communication with Carlton House. He 
was pi’ctty frcquentl}’ in tlic habit of i^aj ing visits to 
foi’tuue-tellei’s ; and would go in disguise to see the 
bull-baiting at Hockley-in-the-llole. Such is the re- 
siduum, wlien we take away the prestige of princely 
birth. Nor, had Frederick the good fortune to excite 
a Iiearty detestation, except in the case of his father: 
the people, generally, treated his death with the most 
profound contempt. Two men were heard talking of 
his decease in Leicester Fields : — “ He has left a great 
many small children.” “ Ay,” replied the other ; “and, 
what is worse, they belong to our paiish.” * We may 
safely say of him, in the coui’tly language of Sir W. 
Wraxall: “As fer as we are authorised, from these 
premisses, to form a conclusion, his premature death 
l)efore he ascended the tlnxyne ought not to excite any 
great national regret.” But his memory will live for 
ever, m connection with the stinguig epigram, in which 
the Tory feeling towoi’d the Hanoverian race is so 
wonderfully depicted : — 


“Hero lies Fred, 

Wlio was aliro, aud is dcail. 
Had it been bis faibor, 

1 liad much rather. 

Had it been Ids brotbor, 

Still better than another. 

Had it been bis sister, 

No one would bare missed her. 


W'alpole’s Lftfera,” vol. ii. p. 2'iH, 
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Had it boon tho whole generation, 

Still bettor for the nation. 

But since 'tis only Fred, 

WJio was alive, and is dead, 

There’s no more to be said.” 

And yet, liad though Frederick indubitably was, mid 
deficient in ahnost eveiy quality that constitutes the 
gentlcinmi, we must not be too hard on him. The 
manners of the age made him what he was; and he 
would have been a wonderfully strong-minded mmi 
had he resisted their influence. It may be a trite 
remark, but I fancy that nothing strikes the historical 
student more than the change of manners that has 
taken place in so short a period. When I was a boy, 
I remember being told by an old female relative that 
she could perfectly well remember the coronation of 
George III. In her presence, the reigns of George II. 
and William IV. seemed to shake hands, and yet what 
a chasm existed between them. The greater portion 
of the eighteenth centuiy was a Tophet; we need only 
read Casanova’s Memoirs to see what it was on the Con- 
tinent; but in England it strikes us even more offen- 
sively, because here vice stalked forth with its brazen 
brow uncovered. In France, on the other hand, there 
was something Wattcau-esque about it, and a slightly 
redeeming grace. It is true that England had the 
great blessing of an industrious middle class, among 
which moral views mid the honest customs of Puri- 
tanism were maintained; but the aristocratic cLisses 
werc utterly corrupt. The Hmioverian dynasty in- 
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tnidiioocl, among other blessings, the sauer-l'nint tone 
of German 2)an2)er nobility; and its coarseness easily 
found access among a peojdc in whom every feeling ol 
decency had been destroyed by the fabulously shame- 
less comedians of the Restomtion, The family life of 
the two first Georges was one long offence .against 
propriety. Between the first George and his son the 
feeling of hatred was so extreme, that, after the deatli 
of the fonuer, a document was found in his csibinet 
containing the jjroposition and plan to seize the Prince 
of Wales and ship him off to the colonies, where he 
could be easily got rid of. When we remember, too, 
the mistresses whom George I. brought in his train 
from Hanover — ^the “ Elepliant,” that enormous lump 
of flesh, Sophie Freifrau von Kiehnansegge, imd the 
“ Maypole,” her tall, tlun rival, the Grafinn Melusine 
von Eberstein — we can easily understand the coarse- 
ness which api^ears deep-rooted in English society fiir 
into the eighteenth centuiy. One tiling Ave may say 
in favour of this society, that no hypocrisy Av.as 
displayed. When Lady Dorchester, ex-mistre.ss of 
James II., once met in her old days, in George I.’s 
antechamber, the Duchess of J’ortsmouth, ex-mistress 
of Cliarlcs II., and Lady Orkney, ex-mistress of Wil- 
liam III., she exclaimed, loudly enough to be hc<ard 
by all peiASous, “Good God! who ever could Imve sup- 
posed that we tlu’ce (well, su2)2)osc I .say Tmviati, as 
better suited to the age than the 2dujnp word em- 
ployed by her ladyshyi) should meet at this place?” 
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(k’OP'fo IJ.'s sensil)lc and virtuous wife, strove in vain 
to introcliirc a more docent tone into polite soci(ity; 
and vice Avas still rampint fiir into tlie reign of her 
well-meaning gi-andson. 

Early iu the eighteenth century, polite society added 
to its other accomplishments that of the wildest gam- 
bling, toAvhich the South-Sea Bubble gave the impulse. 
At White’s, young gentlemen frequently lost iu one 
evening from £5 to £20,000; cond at the Cocoa Tree, 
one night, there was a single stake of £180,000. The 
unbounded betting mania among the bucks was often 
displayed in the quaintest forms. Thus, for instance, 
in 1756, Lords Rockingham and Oxford got up a race 
between four geese and four turkeys from Norwich to 
Loudon. English “eccentricity,” as the French would 
call it, had the fullest scope at that time. Take, for 
instance. Lord Baltimore, whom we find travelling on 
the Contment, in 1769, with a harem of eight Avomen, 
on Avhom he tried all sorts of dietetic experiments. I 
need only hint at the orgies held in Medmenham 
Abbey, and the blasphemous travesties of the Hell-fire 
Club, to Avliieh fifteen hidies of the highest rank con- 
sidered it an honour to belong. 

At th.at time, the governing classes and the go- 
verned had scarce anything in common but the air 
they breathed, or an occasional street row. Fashion- 
able vice affected a publicity which imparts historic 
value to the satirical descriptions Avhich Lady Maiy 
Wortley Montagu has left us. She tells us, infer dia, 
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Low, at Sir R. Walpole’s seat, a bill was discussed, for 
the pur[)ose of omitting the “not” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Further on, we find a remark that both 
sexes have so tliorouglily recognised the inconveniences 
of matrimony that even girls ridiculed it; and the title 
of “rake” graces women no less than men. Or again, 
we read that, now-a-days, it is not considered at all 
improper to say publicly that the Maid of Honour, 
Mrs. So-cond-So, had got over her confinement, but 
that Miss Wliixtshei*name has never thoroughly re- 
covered from her accouchement. With such a tone 
prevailing in society, we can miderstand how Lord 
Chesterfield could reply to the notorious Miss Chud- 
leigh, when she complained of haying been falsely 
accused of giving birth to twins, “For my part, I 
never believe more than half of what people say.” 

Under the government of George III. matters be- 
came no better. On the contrary, the fashionable 
world seemed to take a pride m resenting by their 
conduct the stupid domesticity of “ Farmer George.” 
We come across lady topers, who could send the most 
practised udne-bibbers under the table. Luxmy, 
which was enormously augmented by the return of the 
Nabobs, who liad shaken the pagoda-tree to some 
elFect, was dispLayed m the realisation of the most 
wondei'ful caprices. ■ Family and wedded honour was 
trampled under foot, and the shamelessness of the 
women attained incredible proportions. When one of 
the most notorious demireps, Lady Worseley, mn 
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away with an officer, and the insulted husband sued 
for a divorce, the lady, in the hope of saving her para- 
mour’s purse, sunmioned as witnesses thirty-two young 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had all been her lovers 
with her husband.) knowledge. Seven-and-twenty 
really appeared in court, and one of them added, that 
Sii' Richard once took him up to the roof of the house 
to show him bis wife in her bath — a Venus Aiia- 
dyomcnc. On the day of this remarkable trial there 
was an important motion in the House, and Lord 
Nfirth was veiy anxious to secure the votes of his 
whole party. Hence, when he did not see Sir Richard 
ill his place, and the reason for his absence was stated, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh ! if all my cuckolds leave me in 
the lurch, 1 shall surely be in a minority.” An illus- 
tration of this remark is afforded in the fiict, that the 
llishop of Llandaff, when bringing in a bill to regu- 
late the Divorce Couid;, in 1777, stated, that since 
George III.’s ascent of the throne, or during only six- 
teen yeai’s, there had been more divorces than during 
the whole previous histoiy of England. The wives, 
of course, merel)’^ followed the example of their hus- 
bands in immorality, as is usually the case. How, 
indeed, could any check be possible, when a British 
minister, the Duke of Grafton, could dare to drive out 
with his mistress, Nancy Parsons, one of the most noto- 
rious Anonymas of the day, in the presence of the Com-t ? 

When fashionable vice was so openly and unblush- 
ingly dispkyod, it could not fail but that the iwpulace 
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of the cajhtal shoiild now and then break out into 
excesses of unbridled sjivngedoni, as was more esj)eciall} 
tlie case iji the notorious No- Popery riots of 1780. 
Crimes incresised to an exteiordinary extent, not only 
in number, but in brutality, llomble mui'ders were 
every-day events, as a glance at the “Annual Kegister” 
will allbrd sickening proof. Members of the aristo- 
cracy committed tlie most aggiaivated mui'ders. As an 
instance, an Irish gentleman, after wayla}'ing a rival 
favoured by his mistress, offiired him the clioice be- 
tween death and awful mutilation, and, wlien the 
latter was chosen, carried it out in sucli a way that 
the mutilated man died. The boldness of the rolibers 
and highwaymen was unliounded. The Lord Clian- 
cellor was robbed of the great seal of England, the 
great Pitt of his plate, the Archbishoj) of Cantcrbui'}'’s 
house was broken uito, and the F rencli mail stopped and 
plundered in one of the busiest streets of the metro- 
polis. In vain did a justice, which rivalled crime in 
barbarity, pass whole batches of death-sentences. In 
one year (176G), two himdred and twenty-tlmee per- 
sons were cast for death at the Assizes, and duly 
Imnged. In 1786, one hundi’cd and thirty-three were 
sentenced to death at the Old Bailey alone, ^'el•y 
significant signs of the age ai'e the repeated instances 
of idiotcy, insanity, and suicide. It was not at all 
uncommon for a noble nike-hell,'* who had di'unk the 

* For Ibia word I am iiidubtud to MissS IVudcnoc U— r — ^Ii— d, iu “The 
New Bath Quidii 
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cii]) of liccntioiLsness to tlie drops, to collect n number 
of prostitutes for a final orpic, and blow out his biixins, 
either (luring or immediately after the Baccluumliim 
revel.* 

Such wius the state of society at the time when 
Augusta of Sa.vc-Coburg, Princess of Wales, was left 
with seven young children, and imothcr shortly cx- 
pected.f She Avas a young widoAV, only two-and-thirty 
years of age, and had not a friend to depend on in the 

Brother Sim has turned a ralcc-hcll ; 

Balls and parties every day. 

Jenny laughs at tabernacle. 

Tubby Runt has gone astray. 

Since writing thih, however, it has occurred to me that Mr. Anstey may have 
merely invented the word for the sake of tho rhyme. 

* i’roof that my statenieuts are not loo strong, will bo found in the 
following works Letters of Lady M. W. Montagu; Junius; Gibbon’s 
]\risccllaiicoiis Works and Memoirs ; Walpole’s Meinoirs and Letters to Sir 
Tl. l\rann ; Burke’s Anecdotes of tho Aristocracy ; Wraxall’s Historical 
Memoirs ; and a very curious GciTiian work, recently published, Chrysunder’s 
irdudel, vol. ii. 

t For eoiivcnienco of reference, I will give here, once for all, a list of tho 
childi-en, as I shall have to allude to some of them jiretty frequently in the 
course of my narrative. Tlie list is taken from the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
1772:— 

1. Augusta, born July 31, 1737, O.S. ; married to ibo Hereditary rrince of 
Bniuswiek. 

2. GnoiiQT-:, born May 2J-, 1738, O.S. ; king of Great Britain. 

3. Fclwanl, Duke of York, born March 14, 1731); died Sept. 7, 17G7, at 
Monaco. 

i. Elizabeth, bom Hoe. 30, 1710 ; died Sept. I, 1759. 

5. William, Duke of Gloucester, bom Nov. 14, 1743. 

6. Henry, Duke of Ciuuberlaud, bom Oct. 27, 1745 ; man-ied in Oct., 1771, 
to Mrs. Horton, widow, daughter of Lord Irnbam, and sister to Col. Lutfcrcll. 

7. Louisa, bom March 8, 1748 ; died an infant. 

8. Frederick, born May 13, 1750; died Hoc. 29, 17G5. 

9. Caroline, bom July 11, 1751; married Nov. 8, 17G6, to Christian VI T., 
King of Beniiiark. 
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world. The king, her papa-in-law, cordially hated her, 
and she had not even the consolation of regretting her 
husband, for, though bom a princess, she was a woman 
after all, and had bitterly felt her late husband’s open 
profligacy with Lady Archibald Hamilton. Prince 
George alone expressed any regi'ct at his father’s 
death, and that was in a modified form. When he 
was told of it, ho turned pale, and laid his hand on his 
breast. Ayscough said, “ I am afraid, sir, you arc not 
well;” and the pruice replied, “ I feel something here, 
just as T did when I saw the two workmen fall from 
the scaffold at Kew,”* 

Sturdy little King George veiy soon recovered from 
the shock of his son’s death, even if he felt it ; for we 
find that, on March 31, there was a great court at St. 
James’s, where the king aiipeared for the first time in 
public since the death of the prince. On this occasion 
Piincc George, mth his bi'othei’s, waited on his Majesty, 
who, in the evening, |)aid a visit of condolence to his 
daughter-in-law at Leicester Hou.se, which he ildhnred 
up by another visit on April 4, ])aying great attention 
to her comforts, and ordering the fii’st (|uarteiiy pay- 
ment of her income in advance, f ’I’his income was by 
maiTiage settlement £100,000 a year; but the jmnce.ss 
had formed a resolution to ])ay her husband’s private 
debts, and kept her word. Shortly after receiving this 
scrap of comfort, the widow’s tiimily was erdarged; on 

* “ Wfllpolf’s LottiTS,” vol. ii., p. 248. 
t “ George III., Iiin Court, untl Fumily,” vol. iii., p. 134. 
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the evening of June 13 the princess walked in Carlton 
Gardens, supped, and went to bed very weU; she was 
taken ill about six o’clock on the following morning, 
and at about eight was delivered of a princess — ^the 
unfortunate Caroline Matilda. “ Both well,” Mel- 
combe adds. Could he but have read the future, he 
might have cried, “Better had she ne’er been bom!” 

The next feAV years passed over very tranquilly, to 
all appearance; the princess devoted herself to the edu- 
cation of her children, and listening to the advice of 
the only man she thoroughly trusted — Lord Bute. 
This nobleman, a poor Scotchman, had made the ac- 
quaintance of Frederick sevcnil years before, jmd by 
a diligent course of McSycopliantism, had rendered 
himself essential. Although he was the father of a 
lai'ge liunily, his coimcction with the princess had the 
worst possible interpretation put on it : and his unfor- 
tunate propensity f()r playing the part of Lothario in 
])iMVtite tlieatjicals, gave an awful liandle to Wilkes, 
(!]nirchill, and the other miscreants, wlio made up for 
the bluntness of the Avea^x)]! they liaudled by the ferocity 
of the blows they dealt. Even the elegant lloi'iy put 
aji extra squeeze of gall into his standish ivhen describ- 
ing tlie amours of the j)rincess. 

F rom Melcombe and Waljwlc we obtain a few glances 
at the domestic life of the princess, Avhich are worthy 
of attention, as showing the sphere and the society in 
Avhich Caroline Matilda Avas educated. The mother, it 
is (piite C(;rtiiin, dearly hwed her children, but had a 
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most (lisn<j^m'ablc wiy of Iut love. Slio kept 

a teiTiblj' ti^ht rein over them, and imbued them willi 
her own prejudices and hai i\‘ds. Pi'ince fieorixe’s uncle, 
“bufclier Gcorufo” of Giimbej*laud, lakiii<;* up a sabre 
oiico and draAviiig it to amuse (lie child, the boy started 
and turned pale. The prince felt a g<‘nei‘ous shoek: 
“What must they have told him about me?” he asked. 
Veiy louchhig, too, is the* story of the litth‘ Puke of 
(iloiicester (who in after ye^ars distinguished himself 
with l.ady Cfrosveiior). Seeing him silent and unliappv, 
tlio princess shar]»ly r.sked the cause of his silence : “ I 
am thinking,” said tlie poor child. “ Thinking, sir — of 
Mdiat?” “I am tliinking, if ever I have a son, I will 
not mak(‘ liim so unhappy as you make me.” 

And yet this woinan, witli li(‘r cold reja'llent wav, 
adored her children, and would have readily laid down 
her life for any one of tlnan; but she flnved l)aek her 
alfection, lest the display of it might weakeii her autho- 
rity over them. The exampl(‘s of tliis maternal affec- 
tion are so frccpient in Melcombo, that f ?nay I)e par- 
doned fi)r putting together a few extmcls which will 
thi'ow a little pleasing light on a most calumiuated 
woman ? — 

“ Orf. 9, 1752. —1 received a letter from Mi'. (Vesset 
that hei' royal highiK'ss would se(‘ na* this moi-iiing. 1 
got to Kewal half-past eleven. I saw Jl. IMI. very soon ; 
sh(‘, the Ladies Augusta, Elizalieth, and 1, went out, 
and we walked without sitting down fa* moj'e than 
three hours. e nad much talk uj>on all manner of 
private subjects, m rin?is and ludicrons. Her behaviour 
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was open, Iriendly and unafTcctcd. She commanded 
me to dine and jms tfie evening with lier. When we 
came in W(‘ met Lady Middlesex, who had sent me 
word she was to be tliere. We Avalke<l in the afternoon 
till dark. As we came in, she said she had a petition 
from tlio prince (of Wales) that we would play at 
comet, of wliich he was vtny fond. The party was the 
prince’s — the Prince of Wales, Prince Edward; the 
Ladies Auu’usta and Elizab(‘th, Lady Middlesex and 
Charlotte. Edwin, and myself.” 

“ Oct, 15, 1752. — The prineess havinp; sent to desire 
me to pass the da}' with her, I waited accordin^irly on 
her» between eleven and twelve. I saw her imme- 
diately; 11. R.H., the children, and Lady Charloth* 
Edwin went walkinp^ till two, and then returned to 
[)rayers, and from thence to dinner. As soon as dinner 
was ovei’, she sent for me, and we sat do>vn to comet. 
We rose from play about nine; the royal children re- 
tired, and the princess called me to the farther end of 
the room. She bej^an by saying that she liked the 
|)rince should, now and then, amuse himself at small 
play, but that princes should never jday deep, both for 
the example, and because it did not become them to 
win great sums.” 

I omit a long conversation in which the pi’incess and 
Melcombe discussed the ministry, and the king’s con- 
duct towards her; after which the courtly scribe conti- 
nues : “I then took the liberty to ask her what she 
thought the real disj)osition of the j)rince to be? She 

VOL. 1. 2 
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said that 1 know him almost as well as sho did; that 
he was very hoiu^st, but sho wished tliat he was Ji little 
more forward, and less cliildisli at his age; that she 
lio[)(?d his preceptors would improve him. I bogg(‘d 
to know what methods they took, what they read to 
him or made* him read, and whether he showed a par- 
ticular inclination to any of the ])eople about him. She 
said she did not well knoAV what they taught him, but, 
to speak freely, she was afraid not much; that they 
were in the country and f(>llowed their diversion, and 
not much else. She said, Stone told her that when he 
talked to the prince upon those subjects (the goveni- 
ment and constitution, the general course and manner 
of business), he seemed to give a proper attention, and 
made pertinent remarks. She repeated, h(‘. was a very 
honest boy, that his chief ])assion secaned for his l)rother 

Kdward She said the prince s(‘emed to IiaA (» 

a very tender regard for the memory of his father, and 
that sh(* encouraged if as niucli as slie could ; that when 
tluiy behaved wrongly, or idly (as children will do), to 
any that belonged to the late ])rince, and who ar(* now 
about her, she always asked them how tiny thouglit 
their fiitlua* would ha\'e liked to see them behave so to 
anybody that belongcal to him, mid whom they valued; 
and that they ought to liave the more kindness for 
them, l)ecausethey had lost their friend and protector, 
who was theirs also; and she said she found that it 
made a proper impression upon them.” 

5, 1752. — Lord llarcoiirt resigned being 
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govci’iior to the prince. He offered to do so, unless 
Mr. Stone (placed as sub-governor liy tlie ministers), 
Mr. Scott, tutor in the late prince\s time (but recom- 
mended by Lord Bolingln’oke), and Mr. Cresset, made 
treasurer by the ])rincess’s recommendation, were re- 
moved. The king desired him to consider of it; Imt 
Lord Ilarcourt continuing in the same resolution, the 
archbishop and lord chancellor were sent to him to 
know the particulars of liis complaints against those 
"(‘utlemen. lie replied that the particulars were fit 
only to 1)0 communicated to tlie king; and, accoi-dingly, ^ 
he waited on liis Majesty, which ended in his resigna- 
tion. The Bishop of Xorwich sent in his resigiaition 
by the same prelate and lord.’' 

Sagacious Horace M’^alpole, who compressed so much 
wit into a sheet of ordinary post, had entertainc^d his 
doubts about Lord I fa rcourt two years before : AVTiting 
to Sir 11. ]\Iann, on fliiiie 8, 1751, he says in liis dry 
Avay, “They have liooked in, too, pool* Lord Ilarcourt, 
and call him Harcourt the imse : (liow Horace must 
have grinned as he italicised the last Avord ;) his Avis- 
dom lias alivady disgusted the young prince: ‘Sir, 
[)ray hold up your lu'ad,' ‘ Sir, for Cod's sake, turn 
out your toes!’ Such an? Mentor’s precepts.” 

The storm in a puddle about Stone created an enor- 
mous sensation, and the old cry of “ Avooden shoes and 
popery” rang thi’ough the land just as — Avell, just as 
it does noAV-a-days, on any favounible occasion. The 
story is a curious one, as n»ld by Walpole, although 

2 
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Atlolplius pooh-poohs it in a very lordly way in his 
history of (leor^e III. 

The yoiinof IVince of Wales, on the death of his 
fiither, was placed by the kinii^ under the care of the 
T.arl of llarcourt as j^i^ovenior; of Dr. Hay ter, Bishop 
of Norwicli, as preceptor; and of Mr. Stone and Mr. 
Scott as sub-o;ov(Tnor and sub-preceptor. The two 
former were favourites of Lord Lincoln, the minis- 
terial iiepliew: Stone was the bosom-confidant of the 
Duke of N(*wcastle: Scott, as well as the solicitor- 
•general, Murray, and Cresset, tlie favourite of tlu^ 
princess, were disciples of JiOrd Bolingbroke, and his 
bequest to the late jndnce. Stone, in general a cold, 
mysterious man, of little plausibilit}^, had always con- 
fined his arts, liis application, and probably his views, 
to one or two great objects. The princess could an- 
swer to all these lights; with her he soon ingratiated 
himself deeply. Lord Harcourt was minute and strict 
in ti'ifles; and thinking that he discharged his trust 
conscientiously, if on no account he neglected to makc^ 
the prince turn out his toes, he gave himself little 
troulde to respect the princess, or to condescend to 
the sub-governor. The bishop, thinking himself al- 
ready minist(»r to the future king, exp(!cted dependence 
from, and never once thought of depending upon, the 
inferior governors. In the education of the two princes 
he was sincerely honest and zealous, and soon grew to 
thwart the princess whenever, as an indulgent, or per- 
haj)s a little as an ambitious mother, (and this ha|)- 
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|)eno(l l)ut too frequently,) she wfis willing to rehix 
the apj)licntion of her sons. Tliese jars a[)[)oarecl soon 
after the king’s going to Hanover; and by the season 
of his return they were ripe for his intei’position. 

With tliose disappointments, the king retui'iied to 
fhigland, and arrive 1 at St. James’s, November 18th. 
Th(^ pi’incess a])peared again in publie, and the king 
gave her tlie same honours and ])L‘ico as the queen 
used to have;. He was not in the same* gracious 
mood with otliers of the; court. The calamity of 
Lord Ilolderness, the secr(‘tary of state, was singular; 
lie wiis for some days in disgrace, foi* having i>la}'od 
at blindman’s-buff in the summer at Tunbridge. To 
Lord Harcourt the king said not a W'ord. In tlie 
beginning of J)ec(;m))er the chancellor and the arch- 
bishop sent to Loi’d Harcourt that they Avould wait 
on him hy tlie king’s command. He prevented them, 
and W(;nt to the cliancellor, who told him that they 
had orders to h(*ar his complaints. He rejdied, “ Th(*y 
were not proper to be told but to the king liimselfi” 
which did not make it a. little suspicious, that even tlie 
princess was included in his disgusts. Tlie lirst inci- 
(leiit that had directly amounted to a ([uarrel was the 
Hishop of Norwich finding the Prince of Wales reading 
Pere d’Orleans’s “ laHTilutioiis d’Angleterre,” a book 
professedly writtcai by the direetkm, and even by the 
communication, of James IL, to justily his measures. 
Stone at first peremiitorily denied having s(‘en that 
book in thirty years, and olfered to ri'st his whole Jus- 
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tilk:atit)ii U[)oJi tlit* truth or lalsc‘liood of that Mccusa- 
tioii. At last it was confessed that tho prince had the 
kook, but it was qualified with Prince Ed^vard’s bor- 
rowing it of his sister Augusta. Stone acted mild- 
ness, and 2 )rofessed b(4ng willing to (jontiime to act 
with Lord llarcourt and the bishop; but the sore had 
penetrated too de(‘p, and they Avho had given the 
wt)unds had aggravated them with harsh ])rovocations. 
The bishop was accused of having turn(‘d Scott one 
day out of the prince’s cliamber by an imposition of 
hands tliat had at least as much of th(‘ il(‘sh as the 
spirit in the force* of tlu* actioji. (h’csset, the link of 
the connection, laid dealt out very ungracious (‘])itliets 
both on the governor and prec(‘ptor; a]id Murray, by 
an oilicious strain of strange impudence*, had c‘arly in 
the quarrel waited on the bishop, and informed him 
that Mr. Stone ought to have more consideration in 
tlie prince’s family; and rejK*ating the visit and ojanion, 
the bishop said, ‘‘ lie believed that Mr. Stone fiiuiid all 
proper regard, but that l.ord llarcourt, the chief* of 
the trust, Avas generally ])resent.” Murray intiTTupted 
him, and cried, ‘‘ Lord llarcourt! pho! Ik* is a c}pliej*, 
and must be a cyplier, and was j)ut i]i to lu* a cyjdiei*.” 
A notification, liowever understood before* liy the world, 
that could not be very agTceable to flu* person destined 
to a situation so insignificant! Accordingly, Decem- 
ber Gth, Loi’d llarcourt liad a })rivati^ audience in the 
king’s closet, and resigned. The archI)lshop waited 
on his Majesty, desii-ing to knoAv if he A\ould see the 
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liislio]) of Norwich, or accept Ills resignation from his 
(the archbishop’s) hands. The king chose tlie latter.* 

The poor ])rincess was siidly perplexed by all this 
pothei’, and told Melcoinbe that she knew nothing 
of it, and could not conceive Avhat they ni(‘ant; but 
she added, after p otbund reflection, “ indeed, the 
bishop was teaching th(‘m logic, which, as she was 
told, was a very odd study for children of their age, 
not to say of their condition.” Perha])S, if lh*inee 
(Jeorge had paid more attention to the study, he would 
iiot have Ixiiaved so illogically during the AmiTican 
wai*. II()wev(‘r, it all blew over again, ere long, and 
we find Lord Melcoinbe able to I’ecord: 

“ 1753, FeOn((in/S . — I waited on the princ(‘ss. She 
l)(‘gan at once 1)y saying she had good news to t(il me; 
that they wen^ v(‘ry hapjiy in tluir family; that the 
new bishoji gave great siitisfaction; that la^ seem(‘d to 
take great care and in a projier inannei*; and that the 
children took to him and seemed mightily pleased. 

“ 1 stick (the princess is speaking) to the learning as 
the chic'f point; you know how backward they were 
when we were together, and I am sure you don’t think 
them much improved since. It may be that it is not 
too late to ac(]uir(‘ a competence, and that is what I 
am most solicitous about; and if this man, hy his 
nisinner, should hit upon the means of giving them 
that, 1 shall be mightily pleased. The Bishop of Noi*- 

^ “ Memoirs of llio Last Ten Years of the Rei^i of George 11.’* Uv Horace 
Walpole. Vol. i. pp. 217— 
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wich was so confusc'd, that one could never tell what 
he meant, and the children were not at all pleased 
with him. The stories about the liistory of the Pere 
d’Orleans were false; tlie only little dispute between 
tlie bishop and rriiicc Edward, was about 1() Pere 
Perefixe's history of Henry TV.'’ 

One more extract, and we return Lord i\Ielcombeto 
the limlx) whence we drew him. 

“ 1753, Noinnher 17. — The princess sent for m(‘ to 
att(‘]id h(‘r beiw(‘en eight and nin(‘ o'clock. 1 went to 
Leicester House, expecting a small company and a 
little music, hut found nobody hut her roynl Iiighness. 
S/i(* nuidc nw draw a sto<d and sit l)y tin; lurside. 
Soon after came in the Prince of \Val(?s and Prince 
Edward, and then the Lady Augusta, all iji undi’ess, 
and took their stools and sat round the fu’o with us. 
We continued talking of familiar occuri’ences till 
between seven and eleven, with the ease and unrc'ser- 
vediiess and unconstraint, as if one had (h’oi)ped into 
a sister's house, that had a famil}^, to ])ass the evening. 
It is much to be wished that the jwincess convers(‘d 
fiimiliarly with more people of a certain knowledge of 
the world. " 

Pubb's closing remark may bo truly endorsed. 
Though Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Peterboro', the new 
j)receptor to the Prince, of Wales, was a veiy excellent 
man, and gave great satisfaction to the princess, from 
the extraordinary care and proper maiiiuu’ manifested 
in his conduct, and though the royal children 1ov(h1 
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him, and wore much pleased with his instruction, — for 
all that I do not think him the right man in the right 
place. Granted that the course of education became 
of the most beneficial kind, and that the public were 
fully satisfied that the prince, instead of being separated 
from his i*emaining parent, should be especklly under 
her caiv, whilst he received his elementary initiation 
into litomture and politics, still, the result was a 
faulty one, as a competent ■writer on the subject 
allows.* 

In the plan, however, of keeping the jirince exempt 
from the vices of the age, there ivas, perhaps, too 
much and umiecessaiy strictness; as it went so fiir as 
('Veil to ri'sti'ain him, witli a fi'W excojitions, from all 
intercourse Avith the young nobility, confining his 
knoAvledge of the world to hooks and the social circle 
at Leicester House, Avhich, though select and cheerful 
as well as nnrestrauied, Avas not adapted to give that 
manliness of character necessary fiir a monarch, and 
might have, been ju’oductive of much evil, had not the 
prince’s oavu natural resolution, since denominated 
obstinacy, prcseiwed him from acquiring that milkincss 
of eharacter Avhich might have bec'U expected. 

Little did people think at the time hoAV bitterly a 
fair-haired cherub, then phydiig about the gardens of 
Carlton House, would suffer from the Avant of knoAV- 
ledge of the Avovld in Avhich her brother Avas being 
brought up. 

* “Gcoroft' TTT., liis Court fuul Fninily,” vol. i. pp. 
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In this rninbling chapter, tlic sli^’Iitest allusion to 
tlie lJunily of Caroline ifatilda must be forgiven, and 
the following passage is solely inserted to prove the 
tJioughtfulness of the Princess of Wales for the poor, 
and as a fair ground for assuming that mater, 

tails Jilia. 

Another instance of the attention paid by the Pimii- 
cess Dowager to the encouragement of native industry, 
and to the finding emj)loyment f()r females, was mani- 
fested on the Princess Augusta’s birthday, when she 
herself, Avith all the princesses, appeared in curious 
hats of fine thread needlcAVork on book muslin, in 
hopes of bringing them into fashion, as it Avould 
canploy a great number of poor girls, making useful 
subjects of those Avho would otherwise be bin*densome 
to the public, or exposed to all the horrors of vice and 
penury.’”*^ 

I hesitated for a long time ere I made up my mind 
to cpiote Walpole’s account of the Prince of Wales 
attaining his majority, for it contains many scandalous 
insinuations against his mother, for Avhich there is not 
a particle of evidence. I have, however, decided on 
givijig it room, not only because it throws some light 
on family affairs, but also because I have such faith in 
the character of the princess tliat 1 believe it can defy ’ 
even Avorse attacks. Having a special olyect in vicAV 
ill giving these details, Avhich Avill not be visibhi for 
some time hen(X‘, I throw doAvn the glove to the god- 

* ‘‘ Ocorgr JII., hi.’* Court aii<l FiiiiuK. ’ i. p. 172. 
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(less of scaiidtil and her arcli-pricst, Horace Walpole, 
and let tlieni say their worst. 

“Tlie Prince of Wales attained the age prescribed 
for liis majority oji June 4, by whicli the Regency 
J3ill remains only a dangerous precedent of jx)wer to 
|)osterity — no loiigot* so to us, for whose subjection it 
was artfully, though, by the gnice of God, vaiidy cal- 
culated. This e])och, however, brought to light the 
s(‘crets of a court, where, hitherto, everything had 
l)een transacted with mysterious decency. The prin- 
cess had conducted herself with great respect to the 
king, Avith appearance of hnpartiality to ministers and 
factions. If she Avas not cordial to the duke (of Cum- 
])ei‘land), oi‘ Avas averse to his friends, it had been 
ini])uted less to any hatred adopted from her husbmuVs 
pivjudices, than to jealousy of the government of her 
son ; if the Avorld sliould choose to ascribe her attention 
for him to maternal aiiection, they Avere at liberty; she 
courted and Avatclied him neither more nor less for 
tlieir conj(ictures. It iioav at last appeared that ma- 
ternal tcaiderness or ambition Avere not the sole pas- 
sions that engrossed her thoughts. It had already 
been AAdiispered that the assiduity of Lord Ihite at 
Leicester House, and liis still more frequent attendance 
in the gardens at Kcav and Carlton House, Avere less 
addressed to the Prince of Wales than to his mother. 
The eagerness of the pages of the back-stairs to let 
h(ir know whenever Lord Bute arrived [and some 
other symptoms] contrilmtjd to dispel tlie ideas that 
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had been conceived of the ripfour of her widowhood. 
On the other hand, tlie favoured personage, naturally 
ostentatious of his person, and of haughty carriage, 
seemed by no means desirous of concealing liis con- 
quest. His bows grew more theatric, his graces 
contracted some meaning, and the beauty of his leg 
was constantly dis])layed in the eyes of the poor capti- 
vated princess. Indeed, the nice obseiwers of the 
eourt-tliermometer, who often foresee a change of 
weather before it actually hapj^ens, hafl long tliought 
that her royal highness was likely to clioose younger 
ministers than that formal ])iece of empty mystery. 
Cresset, or the matron-like decorum of Sir G(‘org(i 

Lee Her simple Imsbnnd, when 

he took up th(i character of the regcmt^s gallantry, liad 
forced an air of intrigue even u])on his Avife. Wli(*n 
he affected to I'etire into gloomy a//(ks Avith Lady Mid- 
dl(*s(‘x, he used to bid the princess Avalk Avith Lord 
Bute. As soon as the ])rince AA^as dead, they AA^alk(*d 
niorc'. and more, in honour of his memory.* 

‘'The favour of Lord Bute Avas scarce sooner knoAvn 
than the connections of* Hitt and JiCgge Avith Jiini. 
The mystery of l^itt’s breach A\'ith f'ox Avas at once 
unniv(‘ll(‘d — and a. couii. secret of that nature* Avas not 
like*ly long to escape the ])eiieti*ation of Legge*, Avho 
AVorni(*(l hinisell'into eve iy intrigue Avlierej his iudustiy 


* lliw lliia rtiinavk ivuiimlb iis of Uju liiios in tlio JW/r Hath Guidr: — 
“ But SI('|)1 h'1i, no no trars could recall. 

So ‘<lu* liuUowcd tlic fec\cjitli, and wojil to llic ball." 
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and subservience could recommend him — yet Le^ge 
liad not mor(i a|)pIication to power tlian Newcastle 
jealousy of it. Such an entrenchment round the suc- 
cessor filarnu'd him. It was determined in his little 
council <hat tlui moment the Prince of Wales should 
be of age, he should be taken fi*om his mother; but 
the secret ('vaporating, intimations by vai*ious channels 
were convey ('d to the Duke of Newcastle and to the 
chancellor, Iiow much the princ(i would resent any 
such advice being given to the king, and that it would 
not be easy to carry it into execution. The prince 
lived shut up with his mother and Lord Bute, and 
must have throAvn them imder some difficulties; their 
connection was not easily reconcilable to the devotion 
wliich they had infused into the prince; the princess 
could not vdah him always present, and yet dreaded 
his being out of her sight. Ills brother Edward, who 
received a thousand mortifications, was seldom suffered 
to b(i with him; and Lady Augusta, now a woman, 
was, to facilitate some privacy for the [)rincess, dis- 
missed Irom supping Avith her mother, and sent back 
to cheese-cakes, Avith her little sister Elizabeth, on 
ja-etence that meat at night Avould fatten her too 
much. 

“ The ministers, too apt to yield Avhen in the right, 
were uoav obstinate in the Avrong place, and Avithout 
knoAving how to draAV the king out of the difficulty 
into Avhich they Avere pushing him, advised this extra- 
ordinary ste[). On May iHlst, Lord Waldegrave, as 
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the last act of his office of governor, was sent with 
lettcra of the same tenor to the prince and to his 
mother, to acquaint them that the piince being now* 
of age, the king, wlio had ever shown tlic greatest 
kinchiess and affection fin* him, had determined to give 
him £40,000 a-year, would settle an establishment for 
him, of the pixrticulars of which he should be infonned, 
and that his Majesty had ordered the apartments of 
the late [)i’ince at Kensington, and of the queen at St. 
James’s, to be fitted up for him ; that the king would 
take Prince EdwiU’d too, and give him an allowance of 
£5,000 a-year. 

“ After a little consult in their small cabinet, botli 
prince and princess sent answei-s in -wi’iting, drawn uj), 
as •Wiis believed, by Legge, and so artfull}' worded, 
that the supposition xvas probable. The prince de- 
scribed himself as penetrated by the gooihiess of his 
Majesty, and receiving with the greatest gi’atitiule 
what his Majesty, in his pirental affection, was pl<;ased 
to settle on him; but he entreated his iMajesty not to 
divide him fi-om his mother, which would be a most 
sensible affliction to both. The misw'cr of the piincess 
remarked, that she had observed, witli the greatest satis- 
fiiction, the im])ression which his Majesty’s anmidera- 
tion of the prince Imd made on him ; and she expressed 
much sensibility of all the king’s kindness to lier. 
On tlic article of the sepamtion, she ssiid not a woixl.”* 

* “ Last Ten Years of the Reign of Ooovge II.” By Horace Walpole. 
VoL ii. pp. 47—50. 
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In the course of my studies, I have naturally gone 
as deeply as I could into this question of the alleged 
liaison between the princess and Lord Bute, and 
believe I have traced it to its real source. On one 
occasion, Miss Chudleigh appeared at a fancy ball, 
dressed as Tphigenia Avaiting for the sacrifice, and so 
decolletee tliat an eye-witness declared tliat she Avished 
to display her entrails to the s.acrificing priest. The 
princess mildly rebuked her for her licentiousness; 
and the maid of honour flipj)antly rejdiod, “ Altesse, 
vous savez, chacun h son bfit.” The retort AA'as cleA'or, 
if impertinent, and sprciwl like Avildfire. Miss Chud- 
leigh’s last good thing Avas quoted, and, from this 
moment, I firmly belieA'e, a hitherto floating charge 
became anchored. That the couple intrigued, I am 
Avilling to admit, but it aa'us a ])olitical intrigue; a 
Avoman, avIio has escajted from .a pi-ofligate husband, to 
AAdiom she has borne nine children, does not so easily 
pkice lu'i’self in another man’s ])OAver. Bute AA-^as ix»or ; 
tlie ])rincess Avas ambitious; they had the future king 
of England in theii’ hands, and meant to keep him. 
I>ut(>, ma}ha2), for ulterior purposes of liis own, but 
tlie mother most cei'tainly, because she did not bc- 
licA'e her son cajKdde of Avalking done. Up to the 
day of her ileath, slu; held unbounded SAV.ay oA'er the 
king; but, in no one instance, did she e.vert it to 
benefit a fa\a)urite; Avhile in the choice of her ovni 
household, she Avas actu.'ited solely by mci'it. Poor 
Avoman ! she had but fcAV pleasures in this Avorhl ; she 
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did her duty honestly, as she thought, and most certainly 
set an examjde to mothei's by tlie way in which sla? 
brought up her cliildrcn. The only reward she lias 
received from posterity has been at tlie most a flippant 
sneer at her narrow-mindedness ; but too often a hasty 
condemnation as a widow Avho sought consolation in 
the anus of lier husbaiurs friend. 

Politest of epistolary Horaces, of the many sins you 
have to answer for, the worst is surely your deliberate 
attempt to blacken the character of an iniofFending 
woman, who tried to do her dut)" according to her 
lights, and to whose fostering care we at any rate 
owed one (leorge, who stands out as a shining and 
burning example among the four who bore the name. 
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MAKllIAGE OF CAROLINE MA'HLDA. 

THE YOUTH OK CAROLtVE MATILDA— MEMOIRS OP AN UNFOR- 
TUNATE queen— EDUCATION OP THE PRINCESS— SPECIMENS 
OF HER CORRESPONDENCE— PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE— CARO ■ 
LINE matilda’s FEELINOS— THE ROYAL ASSENT— DEATH OF 
THE KING OF DENMARK — PUBLIC OPINION— THE MARRIAGE 
PORTION — THE MARRIAGE — FAREWELL TO ENGLAND — LAND- 
ING IN DENMARK— ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION. 

It is not jiossiblc to fj;ive any detailed account of the 
youth of Caroline Matilda, lor youiiG; princesses arc not 
brouGfht niiicli into (ividence. Any one, for instance, 
who desired to trace the life of the Princess Helena 
fi’oin her liirth to the ]nxisent day, would necessarily 
be but a small-beer chronicler; Iioay much more is 
this true in thi' case of Caroline Matilda; forOeorge III., 
through a mistaken li-eliiig of brotherly pii'ty, destroyed 
oA'ery scrap of pa[)er that bore lier handwriting. Hence, 

1 Avill not Aveary my readers by dull (piotalions from 
ilie newspapers as to the appearances in public of the 
princess, hut leave them to the jileasiiig beliiTthat the 
lirst fifteen years of her life glided placidly away. 
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Of the results of Iier mother’s enreful traiiiino^, we 
fortunately possess fuller e\ddeiiee, in an unpretiaidinp^ 
work called ‘"^leiuoirs of an rnfortunatci Qiie('n.” 
llie autli(‘ntieity ot this l)(x>k has be(‘n eont(‘sted, l)e- 
cause it was puldished anon}inously but after car(d‘ul 
examination and coni[)arison, I am disposed to accept 
it in evldeiuie. Th<* details coniu^cted with the ])alace 
revolution, reveal an intimate knowled”i‘ of the facts, 
which only a constant attendant on tlie (^ueen could 
j)0ss(*ss. At first, 1 was inclined to b(‘ru‘ve that my 
^randliither was tlie author, but T find no pnx/f to 
that etiect amono* his pa])ers. Tliat tin* book should 
be ])ublished anonymously, adds, in this instaji(*(‘, to 
its authenticity, (leoru’e III. had a horror of tla^ 
facts connected with his sister l)ein;>* pul)lisli(‘d, and 
would have visited witli his sewerest displeasure any 
eourtuT «;uilty of such an ofleiua*. I haice, thou,<>h the 
author thought it his duty to vindi(*at(* the lionour of 
a ludoved mistnjss, he did Jiot consider that her cause 
Avould be S(*Tved by a self-sacrific(\ 

From her lenderest years, Cai*oliiui ]\Iatilda dis- 
played the most endearing vivaciousiuNSs, aiid a sweet- 
ness of tem[)er that could not fail to engage the 


♦ IJaroT) von Seckoiidorf, to Mr. W. N. Wraxall, in 177G, remarks : 

On m’/i uii‘«si ])arle (leniirn’inenl il’inio brochure qui vient do ])aroitre ii Lon- 
clros siu sujet de notre chore (;t respectable niuilrcsso qui a pour tifre, ‘ Memoirs 
of an Thiforfunate Queen quoiqiie rautlicTitioite do ees lottres est incontes. 
tablemciit faussc, je serois poiirlaiit bieii id.^e do les posscd(‘r.” How on 
earth could the Tiaron bo certain of the falsidiood of a book which lie bad not 
-cen ? 
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aiFoctloiis of her attoiicLmts. When she attained tlie 
age of disceninieiit, lior heart and her mind became 
susceptible of the most generous sentiments. Her 
person was graceful; her manners elegant; her voice 
sweet and melodioi i, and her countenance most pre- 
possessing. Th(' author of “ Northern Courts,” no 
friend of the Queen generally, cannot refrain from 
expressing his adininition of her beauty when he first 
saw her. “Her complexion was uncommonly fine; 
‘^lie might, A\dthout flattery, have been term(‘d the 
fairest of the fair. Her hair was very light flaxtai, 
almost as white as silver, and of luxurious gr()\vth; 
her eyes were light )>lue, clear, larger and expressive; 
her lips, particularly the umhu’ li]), full and pouting; 
her teeth white and regular.” Her disposition was 
most amiable; and several indigent famili(‘S at Kew, 
Avliere this charming princess was not so much re- 
straiiied by the etiquette of a Court as in London, 
often expericmced Iier beneficence and liberality, and 
frequently obtained considerable ndief from her privy 
[)nrse. 

Hia* educatioji was a remarkable oiuj for the times: 
she si)oke German, Fixaich, and Italian, fliuaitly; and 
her knowledges of khiglish literature was very exten- 
sive. Her diction was pure, and her (‘locution grace- 
ful. She could, with facility, repeat the most adiniird 
passages of our dramatic poets; and ofieii rehearscxl, 
with great judgment and ])ropriety, wliole scenes of 
Shakspcaj’e's most admired plays. Sh(‘ pei'torined on 
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tlu* iMimolortf, :iii(l luid n irutrkwl tiisN' tor music. Slic 
;il>o (liiiiccd V(‘ry •^iiiccfully. 

Siicli iimoccncc, beauty and p'acc, made a marked 
impression on the Hnelisli; and indeed the wliole of 
the kin;!,’s limtlaa's and .sisters were popular. .'\[r. 
W'raxall, of Jb'isto], A\Titin<f to his son in 1775 , to 
condole Avith him on the death of liis royal mistress, 
may ho re;i,ardod as (‘Xpressiii”; the p^eneral opinion, 
wlien he says: ‘‘ I liave tlie most livel}' sense of what 
the ipieej] Avas only a few months before lu'r marrian’e, 
Avhen lier majesticno.ss of person and the ap|)!irenl 
courtesy of liei* addrc.s.s, made A’cry fiiA-oundde impres- 
sions on me; and I can fully acquiesce, iiotAvithstand- 
ine’ an ob.scurity in history, tliat on lier oaati accouni 
she Ava.s I nily amiable and much Avorthy to Ix' lamented.” 
We find in this [lassa^fc a s}nnpathy Avith the misfoi*- 
tunes of Caroline Matilda, and re^ijret for her premature 
death, tempered b}' a doulit as to lier jmvity, Avhieh 
AA'as aroused, as avc sliall see hereaftei’, by Ikt bi'otlier’s 
ill-judged reticence on her behalf. 

As a proof of the pretty, easy style of the princcs.s’.s 
corresjioiidence, room must be made liere for four of 
her letters Avhich have been presem'd, and which are 
Avritten in the happy confidence of childhood. The 
dates arc not given, but they are evidently anterior to 
the report of her mamage. 
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To Lady B — M — . 


Dear B — , 

Since yon left liichuKRid, I have mucli improved 
my little (!Oj)} lK)ld in Kew Gardens, and madtt a great 
proli(a(‘jicy iii the knowledge of exotics. I njiss often 
your com]):iny, not only for your ])retty chat, hut foj* 
yonra|)prt)l)atiouin my hortulan eml)ellishni(‘nts. This, 
you will say, is selfishness and vanity to the highest 
degree. Are we not all lc‘ehle moj'tals, — a compound 
of both? You know we liave l)ut a narrow cir(*l(‘ of 
aniuseimaifs, that we can sometinujs vnvy hut never 
ejjlarge. Ihnv long do yon intend to ])lague Jiie l)y 
your al)S(‘iice? It is ungenerous, as I cannot come to 
you. 1 wish oftcai the title of Royal ITiglmess sliould 
lie dormant, to jaunt with you like a pert c!t. 1 ex- 
pc‘ct, when 1 see you, to have a laithful account of all 
your summ(‘r\s excursions, and to conclude precisely, 
J>ieu vans ait dans sa salute garde! 

Your faithful friend, 

Caroline. 

7o Lady C— F~ . 

Madame, 

fl’ai comiiienc(5 un cours de belh's lettres en Francois, 
a la [)ortee d’une persomie qni vent passer pour avoir 
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de In k'ctuiv, sans ii.voir Li luauie d’etre suvaute. 1-es 
ouvrn”'('S(|ui j’nieIioisi, soiit oeii.vde \’oltaire, ('ivI)ill«'U 
le (ils, Marivaux et Fonteuelle, qiii S(‘l()i) iiiei out tons 
iiniiierile original dans lour genre. Fnongliot'Freneli. 
i\s I tind more instruction and more entertainment in 
j’oiir iigreeable convci’Siition tlian in the wiitings of 
conceited authors, — who censure, reason, moralise, or 
advance facts and opinions, without answering the 
doubts and objections of their readers, — J beg you 
will indulge me with this pleasure and satisfijction as 
often as you conveniently can. I am not ])hilosf)pher 
enough to give up the society'^ of my friends for books; 
and, iiideed, my' sex and my age are entitled to some 
j)i*ating. May 1 have the talent, like you, to tell de 
job's riens, and to speak with sense mid knowledge, 
without appearmg scientific, is the sincere wish of 

Your atfectionate 

Cakolink. 


To Lady S — S — . 


31r VRAii S — , 

Since you have made the petit tour, 1 exjiect you 
will give me a faithful account of all the high and 
mighty minlieers, Iraws !ind altesses, by whom you 
have been entertained in Holland and Gei’inany. Like; 
all tnivellers, yon are entithal to a gr.'iin of allowance. 
I believe, like most of our country'mon, y^ou think, 
after all, our country is the be,«t to live in; or, as a 
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I'nuiclinifui says: crs bonnes (jens aiinent lenr pa ijs, I 
liopo}a)u li;o'o soinudeelanitioii oflovo, attuned 

with tli(* thTiiiniiic siiicority; aad that you have; not 
l)ctray(*fl, // /’yh^y/a/.v, souk* euiiui at the courts of tlicir 
foyal and srrciu* ] uglinesses of Orange and 15runswi(:k. 
I>y-t]ie-l)y, these princes are Jiot sony that tlieir con- 
sorts add to tlieir pompous titles that of Royal, which, 
as it is given tluTU jointly and severally, ^vill, upon 
finlure of love, summon pride against a divorce. Li*t 
me know Avhen you intend to pay me a fi’iendly visit, 
as I dispense you heartily with the etiquette of courts. 
I believe you have no doubt of my veracity, when I 
subscribe myself 

Your faithful friend, 

Caroline. 


To UJtJL Awjasia^ Prmcess of Branswkh 
Madam and SrsTUR, 

I am hajipy to hear that you are safely arrived at 
Rrunswick, and that the compliments of the nobility 
and g(‘ntry of the ducly, on your auspicious marriage, 
&c., ai’c now at an end. It is really a hard task to 
I'cceive graciously a crowd of peojde you never saw, 
w’ero you ever so iiitigued or indis[)osed. I shall not 
ask you to impart to me the oliservatioiis you have 
mad(‘ in your travels, as the Euroj)(*an 2 >rincess('s, Avho 
are. obliged to live in per|)otual exile for the sake ot a 
husband, are not even indulged to sto[) when and 
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Avlicn* tli(‘V plpusc, to sjitisfy ihcii’ curiosity, wIkmi s( iit 
upon a innfrimoiiial crraud. Ipt ini* know Ikav 

you like your o])eras and ridottos. I liave iiotliinj;* 
to tell you. AVliat may be exp(‘ct(‘d iu a court is only 
to diversity Veiunn, All the august tamily are u'cll. 
I b(‘G: to be ivmembered to his Serem* Highness; and 
that you Avill do me the favour to beli(*ve, tliat neither 
absence nor distance will ev(‘rcaiis(‘ the least alteration 
in my sistcTly love. 


Your most aftectioiiate 

(hVROLlNK. 


Towards the close of 1704, the Danish ministry 
o|)eiied negotiations to obtain t‘or Drince OhristiaJi tlui 
hand of his cousin, Caroline Matilda. In his spei‘cli 
from the throne, on flauuary 10, 17()5, George 111. 
informed the nation : 

“ 1 have now the satisfaction to inform you that I 
have agreed with my good brother, the King of Den- 
mark, to cement th(‘ uuioji whit‘h has lojig subsisted 
betwe(‘n the twoci’owns by tlie marriage of the Drinc(‘ 
lioyal of D(‘umai’k with my sist(T tlu‘ Princess Caro- 
line Matilda, which is to be solenuii/ed as soon as their 
respective ages Avill admit.’’ 

To which his Majesty’s faithlid (kanmons replied, 
that the alliance was most pleasing to them, as it must 
tend to cement and strengthen the ancient alliance 
between the crowns of Gr(*at Britain and Denmark, 
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;nul fhrrrh/f add m'unlji to the l^rotMaiit rcUijI.on,^' 
'riw. :nin<)iiiic(‘inent of the marri{ig(‘ was soon follow(‘(l 
by tJjc ])iihlic* appcai'ance of the |>riiicess at court, as 
Ave liiul thal on flannaiy 18 she ()j)en(‘(l tlu* ball given 
at St. James’s in Iiononr of hei* ]\laj(^sty’s l)i?*th(lay, 
Avith tli(* Duke oi* York. 

li does not apjiear that the princess entertaiiK'd any 
jileasing sensations about tlu^ alliance, she Avas about to 
form. She Avas probably too young to Iihat. any ])er- 
sonal feelings as regjuvled her bridegroom idect, and 
doubtl(‘Ss the sorroAV she experienced arose Irom the 
thought of the entire separation from her family. The 
ladies in attendance on Jier observed that, afIcT tliis 
alliance Avas (hvlared, slu* became })(‘nsi\x‘, rescawed, 
and dis<piieted, though alAvays gracious, Avithout taking 
upon hei-s(^If mon; stab*, or requiring more homage 
irom the persons admitted into her ])n*sence. A eon- 
Aa'i'sation Avitli one of h(*r relations throAA^s some lieht 
on the nature of her feedings. As she had n(*ver been 
liirthcr from the metropolis than Windsor, before she 
Avent aln’oad to be* “sacrificed on the altar of inau- 
spicious Hymen,” slie said once to her aunt, tlie IVin- 
cess Ami'lia, })i*evioiis to the d(‘j)arture of the latter for 
Hath, “1 Avish most heartily that 1 could obtain per- 
mission to accompany you, as nothing Avould giAT me 
more ])leasure and satisfiiction than to travel in my 
nati\'e country : but this indulgence I cannot expect, 
since jirincesses of the blood royal, like cockneys, 


“Aninml Register, 1765,’ 
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seldom go beyond the bills of mortality.” To which 
her Jioyal llighiicss replied, “1 should think myself 
very hajtpy were this exccjrtion to be made in my 
favour : but I dare say it will not be long before you 
see more of England, and some foreign coxmtry into 
the bargain.” “ I guess what you moan,” replied the 
Princess Garolme, “but perhaps it would be more 
happy for me to remain as I am, than to go so far for 
a prince I never saw. To be or not to be? that is the 
question.” The same feeling, though in more guarded 
language, is expressed hi the following letter: — 


To ILR.II. the Princess Mary of Hesse Cassel. 

Madam and good Aunt, 

1 give your Royal Highness my most sincere tlianks 
for your congratulation iq)ou my approaching mar- 
riage : but really I do not know whether we are not 
rather objects of pity than env}’, when we are politi- 
cally matched with jn’inces Avhom we never saw, and 
may not, perhaps, find in us those chams which, if 
even real, are too often eclipsed by the beauties of a 
court set off with national j)artiality. 1 am sen.sible 
of the honour his Majesty of Denmark hiis done me, 
by singling me out fixan among so many amiable prhi- 
cesscs, perhaps more worthy of his choice, but my 
youth and incxpci’iencc miikc me aj)prehen.sivc of not 
fittmg the highest station of a kingdom according to 
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the expectations of subjects, who seldom think them- 
selves obliged to us for the little good we do, and al- 
ways impute to us part of their grievances. However, 
as my scruples Avill not in the least avail, I shall do 
my best to please the; king and to conciliate the affec- 
tions of his subjects. I am glad that this alliance is 
an additional affinity to your Royal Highness, of 
whom I am 

The loving niece, 

Cabolink. 

The death of Frederick V. of Denmark and acces- 
sion of Ohristiaii VII. on January 14, 1766, offered 
no impediment to the marx’iagc; on the contraiy, it 
appears as if it were solemnized, in consequence, 
earlier than had been origintdly iutended. The general 
opinion of the British public was tavourfible to the 
mai'jiage, which was preceded by one between a sister 
of Ohiistiau VII. and the prince royid of Sweden. 
The double marriage appeared to cement the Pio- 
testant interest, and thus counterpoise the close union 
of the House of Bourbon. Moreover, it was hoped 
that the French uxfliu'iice, which had so long prevailed 
at Copenhagen, Avould be abolished in fiivour of the 
Auglo-i*russism system, and — to quote the ivords of 
tlie “ Annual Register” — “ it is not to be doubted, but 
the amiable princess whom his Danish Majesty is 
about to espouse, unll contribute greatly to increase 
these g(X)d dispositions, sts well as the hai’mony and 
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friendship which still subsists between our court and 
nation and tliose of Denmark.” 

On June 3, 1766, a message from the crown was 
delivered to the House, asking a portion for the Vriii- 
cess Caroline upon her marriage \vith the King of Den- 
mark. Dyson, in 02 )position to the ministers, o/fered 
a precedent against taking the message into considera- 
tion, cxce})t ill committee or the next day, — a strange 
disrespect, unless it had been concerted with tlie 
king. This occasioned a long debate, in which Conway 
greatly distinguished himself by his spirit and abihtics ; 
and Dyson’s motion was rejected by 118 to 35. Kext 
came a message for a settlement on the princess. 
Augustus llervey jn’oposed to amend the addivss, and 
to promise to take it into inmicdiatc consideration. 
This, too, was outvoted; and Charles Towiishend 
spoke finely on the occasion with great encomiums on 
the Duke of Gi’afton and Conway.* The jiortion 
actually voted Avas £100,000. 

At halt- 2 )ast seven in the evening of Oct. 1, 1766, 
ll.K.II. Caroline Matilda Avas married at the Chaixd 
Royal of St. James. H.R.II. the Duke of York Avas 
proxy for the King of Denmark, and the cercanony Avas 
jierformed by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
Next morning, at a quarter i)ast six, her Maj(‘sty set 
out from Carlton House for HarA\dch, accom}ianied by 
lI.R.lI. the Duke of Gloucester, the Honourable Lady 
Mary Roothby, and Count von llothmar, h(*r ilajesty’s 


* Walpolc’n “Memoirs ofRcipp of Ooorgo TIT.,” vol. ii. pp. 330 — 31. 
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Yicp-(,'haTnbei’lain and late Danish Envoy in England, 
in a tj’ain of three coachos, escorted by jiarties of light 
horse, horse grenadiers, and life-guards, and a numer- 
ous train of domestics and attendants. The parting be- 
tweeji the Queeii of 'hTiinark and H.K.II. the Princess 
of Wales was extremely tender; the young queen was 
observed on getting into her coach to shed tears, which 
greatly affected the populace assembled in Pall Mall 
to wtness her departure. 

Her Majesty arrived at Harwich at a quarter to four 
on the 2nd October, Avhere Admiral Keppel was await- 
ing her with the royal yacht. During the whole journey 
fr(an Lotidon she was seen to be buried in deep thought, 
and to gaze frequently and sadly at a talisman given 
her by her affectionate mother — it was a ring, wth the 
inscri])tion “ Bring me happiness.” Could she have had 
!i forc'boding of the feaiTul fate that awaited her at Co- 
penhagen? Nature, too, ajqxwed to oppose her de- 
])arture, for the wind blew so heavily that it ■was not 
thought advisable for the queen to embark that night. 
She lay at the house of Mr. Davis, collector of customs, 
and spent the evening in wi’iting the folloAving letter 
te her favourite brother, the Duke of York: — 

Sir and dear Brother, 

1 havi‘ just tune enough to write you these few lines 
from England. If patriotism consists in the love of 
our country, what 1 feel now at the sight of that ele- 
ment which, in a foAv hours, shall convoy me far from 
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this happy land, ^ives me a just claim to that virtue. 
Perhaps you men, who boast of moi’o fortitude, call 
this sensibility weakness, as you would be ashamed to 
play the woman on such an occasion ; but, in wishing 
you all the temporal felicity this life can afford, I con- 
fess all the philo.sophy 1 am mistress of cannot hinder 
me from concluding, with teara in my eyes, 

Six’, and dear brother, 

Your most iiflectionatc sister, 

Caeomne. 


On the next morning, October 3, her Majesty em- 
l)arked at half-past eleven, and Iier sobbing heart found 
at least some relief and comfort in a flood of tears. Of 
this circumstiuice an eye-witne.ss remarks: “The tears 
of her Majesty, on parting from the dear country in 
which she drew her first breath, might have inspired in 
tho.se who beheld them gloomy foreljodings as to the 
issue of the voyage she Wiis about to undertake.” Tii 
another account we read how the queen was dressed in 
bloom colour with white flowers. Whci’cver she passed, 
the canie.st Avishes of the people Avere for her hccalth, 
and praying to God to preserve her from the perils of 
the sea. A gentle melancholy at times seemed to affect 
her on account of lesiving her family and the place of 
h('r birth ; but, upon the Avhole, she carried an air of 
serenity and majesty Avhich exceedingly moved every 
one that beheld her. As Mrs. Gillespie Smyth justly 
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remarks,* “ how irresistibly do these details of the con- 
temporary chronicler, in the quamt language of the 
times — the blcKMU-colonred dress and so on, suggest to 
those acquainted wth the sad sequel the idea of an un- 
conscious victim pro x'd'mg to her doom!” 

The very sea seemed reluctant to surrender its lovely 
burden, for it was not till the 9th, a little before nine 
o’clock in the morning, that the queen safely lauded at 
llottenlam. Thence she set out for Utrecht, in the 
riince of Orange’s yacht. The Prince of Orange, the 
Prince and Princesses of Nassixu Wedburg, and Prince 
Louis of Brunswick, received her Majesty on her hind- 
ing, and conducted her to the iipartmcnts in the Ad- 
miralty House, Avhich the magistrates of Rotterdam 
had fixed upon as the most convenient for her Majesty 
to JU’rivc at, and where she was pleased to acce])t the 
com[)liments of the regency of that city. The Princess 
of Weilburg accompanied the queen through the town 
to her yacht, amidst the acclamations of the people, 
Avhere the Prince of Orange agiiin received her Majesty, 
and took leave. 

Her Majesty travelled vid Osnabriick, Lingen, and 
Utrecht to llarburg, luid, on October 18, reached Al- 
tona, where she was welcomed by the viceroy of the 
duchies, Baron von Dehn, in the name of her consort. 
The joy with which she was received was almost in- 


* “ Memoirs anti Corrcsponrlciico of Sir R. MuiTay Kcitli,’* vol. i. p. 163. 
A book which contains a great deal of thrashed out straw, and is romarkablo 
for t]ic art by which every interesting or satisfactory document has been left out. 
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clesci’ihabl(‘. Tlie l)ri(lge propanol for Iior royal n'ccp- 
tiori was covered with scarlet cloth, on one side of v liich 
were ranged the ladies, and on tlie other the men, and 
at the end were two rows of youn^ women, dressed 
in white, who streAved floAvtTS ])efore her Majesty as 
slie approached. “ The illuniinations Avere inconceiv- 
able,” the chronicler, lost for language, concludes. 
On the 22nd she set out for Copcnliageii AAnth Baron 
von Dehn. 

In England the marriage was accompanied by the 
usual loyal addresses, which require no special com- 
ment, except in tlie case of that present(‘d by the city 
of London, in Avhich Mr. Recorder alludes to the au- 
spicious iiiarriagci Avith that great “potentate” the King 
of Denmark, Avhich leads to the notion that English- 
men must either have had a very poor opinion of their 
oAvm country, or else could afford to be generous Avh(*n 
referring to that tight little kingdom of Denmark. An- 
other remarkable fact for the verse-Avriting century is, 
that I do not find a single epithalamium or flourish of 
poetical truTiipets in honour of the marriage. Even 
loyal Mr. Whitehead, Avho earned Jiis sack most lio- 
nestly, and neglected no opportunity to give his Pc'gasus 
a cant(‘r, found no inspiration m the royal inarriagc. 

At this point in Caroline ^latilda’s life I Avill leaver 
her for a Avhile, in order to introduce tlu; reiidc'r to tiu* 
other princi])al actors in tlu'- strangle evciiitful drama of 
her life. We liaA^’e s(?en hoAV she A\"as transported at 
(jiice from the bosom of a happy private flimily to the 
morally and ])hysically frozen rtgions of the north. 
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T?om after the early and sudden demise of her father, 
this posthiinioiis pledge* of conjugal aflTection must liavo 
grown closely to the Avidowed mother’s heart, Avhile at 
the same time Ave can fully understand how genial 
must have been the atmosphere in Avhich the natural 
talents and acquired accomplishments of the youngest 
of a large and happy family were previously developed. 
She left her home Avithout the slightest acquaintance 
with the external world, “ as unprepared to encounter 
its stem realities as some tender exotic, from her fa- 
vourite summer abode at Kew, would have been to 
meet the blasts of the climate to which she was trans- 
planted.’”*'' 

* “ Memoirs of Sir R, M. Koith/’ vol. i. p. 165. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TUE DANISH COUBT. 

BIRTH OF CHRISTIAN VII. — DEATH OF HIS MOTHER — JULIANA 
MARIA — THE CHRONIQUE SCANDALEUSE — A SEVERE TASK- 
MASTER — THE PRINCESS EDUCATION — REVERDIL — CURIOUS 
DELUSIONS — THE KINO’s ILLNESS AND DEATH — ^ACCESSION 
OF CHRISTIAN — COURT INTRIGUES — THE TRIUMVIRATE — 
ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

On Januaiy 29, 1749, an heir to the united kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway, the equally united duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, (with the exception of that 
portion of the latter country which was still Russian,) 
and to th(^ counties of Oldenburg and Dclmciihorst, 
first saw the light of the world in the person of the 
future Christian VIL Great was the delight of the 
royal parents at the birth of this son, because it pre- 
vented the jx)ssibility of any dispute about the succes- 
sion on the death of the reigning monarch. In the 
duchies and counties the agnatic line alone was able to 
succeed, while in the two kingdoms the cognate line 
was competent to ascend the throne. This requires a 
few words of explanation, as the whole Schleswig-Hol- 
stein embroglio is based on it. 
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In 1460, after the expiration of the Schauenburg 
I’acc, the o.state.s of Schleswig-TIolstoin elected as tbeii* 
prince the same Count Cliristian of Oldenburg, who 
twelve year.s previously had been elected King of Den- 
mark, and bears in history the name of Christian I. 
At this election, among other regulations, Avere tAvo, 
to the effect that, first, SchlesAArig should never be re- 
united to Denmark, but that SchlesAvig and Holstein 
“ should remain eternally undivided and together ; ’’ 
and, secondly, as regarded the succession, it was esta- 
blished that, by virtue of the laAV of succession prevail- 
ing in the German empire from the oldest times, in 
Schleswig-Holstein only the male branch of the House 
of Oldenburg should succeed by light of primogeni- 
ture. The female line was thus excluded,* while, on 
the other hand, it was admitted to succession in Den- 
mark. In the event of the male line expiring, there- 
fore, the same thing would occur in respect to the 
united kingdoms of Denmark as happened, in 1837, 
Avith regard to the united kingdoms of Hanover and 
Great Britain. In England the female line was ca- 
pable of succeeding to the throne, while in Hanover, by 
virtue of the old imperial law, only the male branch 
Avas admitted. When William IV. died, in 1837, 
the nearest female collateral succeeded him in Queen 
Victoria, while Hsinovcr fell to the nearest male agnate, 
the Duke of Cmnberland.* 

* This parallel at once proves the vital importance of Schleswig-IIolstein to 
tho Danes. England could ailbrd to lose Hanover, and was not sorry to do so, 

4 * 
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Frederick V. received from his subjects the honour- 
able suTOime of “the good,” as did his gmndsoM, 
Frederick VI., after him. Judging from contempo- 
rary re(a)rds, he h.ardly eanied the title, toward the 
close of his reign at .any r.ate. Queen fjouisa, a 
diiughter of our George II., was litemlly adored f<>r 
her goodness of heart and bwinty by all her subjects, 
whether Danes, Norw<!guuis, or Germans.* Ilenci^ 
great pity was fdt when the young prince lost this 
tender mother in his third year, for she died in 

1751.t 

The blow was so temblc to the king that he was 
inconsolable. Sir C. Hanbury Williams, arriving 
three weeks afterwards to deliver a letter of con- 
dolence from King George IL, still found the royal 


as she thus escaped many German entanglements j but to Penmark the reten- 
tion of the (liichii's is a life (lucstion, both imliiically and materially. Thty 
contain the sources of her power and prosperity ; only so long as she retains 
Sclileswig-ITolstein ran she hold her ground as a second-class power ; but from 
the moment that she is forcc?d to surrender the duchies, she will lioptilcssly sink 
to the rank of a third or fourth rate power. Indeed, it is not improbable that 
slic would soon be absorbed altogether, for ere long, united Sweden and Nor- 
way would annex this small isolated fraction of Scandinavian nationality. 

* During Queen Louisa’s life Frederick is supposed to have only once gone 
astray with an Italian prima donna, the S(;alabrini. The queen -mother, how- 
1‘vcr, had him supplanted in the lady’s favour by Captain Dellev von A lilefeldt, 
a groom in waiting. Wlicn the king heard of it ho was furious, kicked the 
biugiiig woman out at a moment’s notice, and shut the unhappy captain up for 
life in the fortress of Muiikholui. I’he queen forgave her truant, and they lived 
Jiappy tjvcr after, as the fairy stories say. No one cared, as it seemed, for 
iiijituma’s unhappy victim. 

t Tin; queen ruptured herself by suddenly stooping down, and concealed 
it for sc\cral days, until excessive pain compelled her to summon medical aid, 
and necessitated a painful operation, of which she died. 
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widower in tejirs; not only was court inouniln^ ordered 
l()r a year, but every |)ublic aniusenuait in the wliole 
kin<rdoiu Avas ])roliilnted tl^r the same period. Xot- 
withstandiiig this oi’der, when a Imv niontlis liad passed, 
the easy and feeble nature of Frederick V'^. made him 
liji’gct the great loss he had sustained, and he looked 
out for another queen. 

iSearce six months of the tAvelve had elapsed, during 
which his subjects Avere to mourn lor liim, Avhen the 
king oust off gloom and fond remembrance by mai*- 
rying the Prmcess Juliana Maria of Woltenbiittel. 
This prmcess, the youngest of sLx daughters, had been 
educated so caj’ofully as to enjoy the re])utation of 
being one of the most accomplished, pj’uicel}' daugh- 
ters of the tune, Avhile the fiunc of her beauty equalled 
that of her other biilliant qualities. Her eldest and 
second sisters were manied respectively to Frederick 
the Great, and Prince Augustus William, the heir 
presurnirtive to the Prussian throne. Put tliis step- 
mother Avas less able to jday the pju’t of a true mo- 
ther to the bereaved royal chilch’eu, because she Avas 
the exact oj)po.site of the departed queen in disposi- 
tion. 

According to the author of “ Koi-thern Courts,” * 

* Tho “Norilieni Courts.” Uy Mr. T. Hiwn. The first volume contains 
a vei’y illter^'^'tillg “ Secret History of tlic Courts of Sweden and Deimiark,” 
copied and translated from a Danish MS. found aboard the l-’nitod States 
inertdiantirian the Cl\de, wliieh slii}) was detained otf the Start by the Dapper 
^UTiboat, and sent into Plyiuouth in Febniaiw, 1807. As the uork has bceu 
quoted by all writers on the subject of Caroline Matilda, the startling revela- 
tions it contains cannot bo passed over by a scorcher after tlie trutli. 
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the new queen avus a little more than kin and less than 
kind. She hated tlie late qtieen’s children, and, if she 
had dared, Avould have scut them to ft)lloAV their mothej' 
to the grave. At an early age, ui her father’s petty 
court, she Avas a great dabbler in political intrigues; 
in her temper, she Avas sullen, cruel, and Arindictivc; 
extremely penurious, forgetful of benefit^, but never 
foiling to avenge an mjuiy tenfold; above all, a most 
profound dissembler, and able to wear* a smile on her 
fece and show all manner of civilities to the person 
most mortally hated, and Avhose destruction, at that 
very moment, she might be planning. 

After giAung bh’th to a Aveak, deformed son, Avho 
offered a striking contrast to Louisa’s foir and white- 
Ixaired boy, there is a dark rumour, that Juliana Maria 
so for gave Avay to her fury as to attempt to remove 
the future heir to the throne by poison. The story 
is told Avith much circumstantiality m the “ Northern 
Courts,” but Ave need not dwell on the painful de- 
tails. Suffice it for our purj)Ose to say, that the 
design Avas detected by Christian’s faithful NorAvegian 
nurse, and the secret was revealed to the omnipotent 
minister. Count Moltke. The affair, of course, reached 
the king’s ears, Avhose feelings, from this moment, re- 
volted against liis guilty consort. Unfortunately, for 
the sake of droAvning his soitoav, he feU into habits of 
intoxication, and the government entirely passed into 
the hands of Count Moltke, Avho Avas generally knoAvn 
in public by the ironical title of “ King Moltke.” 
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Nor docs it appear that Juliana Maria gave up her 
machinations. We have it on the highest authority* 
that she sti-ove by gold and promises to seduce tlie 
attendants of the child. Excursions were frequently 
mad() on the lake behind the castle of Fredensborg, 
to amuse the royal fauuly. Christian, during one of 
these excursions, was more restless and troublesome 
than usual ; entreaties and reproaches could not make 
him be quiet. A chamberlain of the name of Brock- 
dorf, who was somewhat rough and unpolished in his 
actions, threatened to throw the young prince into the 
water if he would not be quiet; he really seized him 
by the ann, and was so awkward and unlucky as to 
give the prince such a push that he fell overboard, but 
was immediately saved. He never forgot this moment, 
and imputed the accident to a design on his life, made 
by his step-mother, that she might raise Prince Fre- 
derick to the throne. This suspicion grew up with 
bun, and no one was ever able to eradicate it.f 

Far be it from my wish to condemn the queen 
dowager on this evidence. I prefer to employ it in 
confirmation of the generally-expressed opinion that 
she detested her step-children, and would have gladly 
secured the throne for her own son. In any case, it 


* “ Attthcntisiihe Aufklanmgon,” n work translated from tJic MS. of Prineo 
Charles of Hesse, brotlicr-in-law of Christian VIT., by Councillor of Legation 
yturtz. It was also translated into Engluh by Mr. Latrobo. 

t “Northern Courts” adds, in conliriiiation of tliis story, that Brockdorf, 
being forbidden to appear in the prince’s presence, was imnuHliati'ly engaged 
in the service of the step-queen, and placed os an olliccr iu her palace. 
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is quite certain that, from the outset, Christian’s educa- 
tion was entrusted to improper hands. After all, thouffh, 
can we blame a mother because she anxiously mte- 
rests herself in the welfare of her o^vn son ? It is pro- 
bable that many of the stories connected with Juliana 
Mark rest on ex post facto evidence; and though 1 ad- 
here to my opinion that she behaved Avith mmecessaiy 
cruelty to Carolhie Matilda Avheii she held the ktter 
in her poAver, I do not believe that the stories Avhich 1 
have been compelled to bring fbi’Avard agiihist her are 
more than the natural exjjggerations of party spirit. 
For instance, in the case of the accident in the AA'^ater, 
hoAV easily might that haA’c oceuwed Avithout the 
slightest premeditation? 

On attaining his sixth birtliday, on March 31, 1755, 
the prince Avas given his oAvn household, — I’rivy Coun- 
cillor von Berkentin beuig appointed prineij )al governor. 
He Avas an old gentleman fond of peace and comfort in 
the highest degree, and hence the education of the 
prince Avas left entirely to Chamberlain Detlev von 
lieveiitloAV, Avho Avas appointed his tutor. This gentle- 
man, unfortunately, hoAvever, Avas an iguonmt, arro- 
gimt, ambitious, and coarse man, and treated the 
young and promising i)rince Avith great harshness. 
He often punished his royal 2nq>il, for trifling offences, 
so inhumanly, that the foam gathered on the delicate 
lad’s lips; and Avhen the ixjor little felloAV, Avrithing 
Avith jwm, sought hel[) and mei’cy fi-om the Avife of liis 
torturer, he was no better treated by her. Boa entlow 
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used to order very elc^gmit clothes for liis pupil from 
Paris; he ])resided at his toilet, and decided on his 
shoes and lace; tlien the austere Mentor would lead 
liim into the court circle, saying, “ I will go and show 
my doll.’* 

If we may regard it as fortunate that the prince, 
under such circumstances, did not lose all inclination 
for learning, or sink into a state of imbecility, the 
results of this treatment were not the less injurious to 
him. He Avas eiidoAved with wit and sense, but these 
({iialities soon assumed a dangerous satirical tendencj", 
from liis liearing the incessant sarcastic ol)servations 
Avliich liis tutor made a])out nearly everybody else. 
P(‘A"entloAV had a habit of s})eaking most irreverently 
of the clergy and the l>il)lc, though, at the same time, 
luj was very strict about the pnnee JTgularly attending 
service, and Avhen he came out of church, made him 
re[)eat the entire argument of the sermon. Aftcr- 
Avards, Christian stated that Sunday Avas his greatest 
day of torment; and he avenged himself, in his gover- 
nor’s absence, hy giving extremely buffoon j)arodies of 
some of the sennous he heard in church. IJeventloAV 
liad an amiable Avay of ])inching him in cliurch Avhen 
his attention appeared to flag. 

As an instance of Christian’s sarcasm, take the fol- 
lowing anecdotes. In one of Frederick V.’s dipso- 
maniac tits, he made Count iMoltke a present of the 
inagnilicent palace of Hirsch-liolm and all its costly 
liirniture. 'J'he croAvn jirince, hearing of this lavish 
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act, went to his study, and taking in Jiis hand a plan 
of the palace, carried it to Count Moltke, saying: 
“Content yourself with this, I beseech your excel- 
lency; and believe me, unless you possess the crown, 
Hu’schholm shall never be yours.” The second in- 
cident displays even greater sarcasm. On another 
occasion, the king desired Prince Christum to fill the 
glasses for himself and the count. The pruice coloured, 
and hesitated. The kuig repeated his conunands, tell- 
ing him to fill for himself also ; u^xjn which, the spirited 
youth just filled to the brim the gkiss tluit stood before 
the count, the lung’s glass oidy half full, and hito hLs 
own he ^wm’ed scarce any wme. “ Heyday ! what do 
you mean by this, Christian?” siiid the khig. “1 
mean, sire,” he said, “ to denote hereby our relative 
consequence in the state. Count Moltke, being king 
and minister, 1 filled the gkss commensurate with his 
authority; you, ray father, being the next jxjrson in 
the state to the count, I lialf- filled your glass; as for 
myself, being of no consequence whatever, I took no 
wne.” * 

“Ilis lioyal Highness,” as the young prince was 
now addressed, received as his instructor Nielsen, ex- 
governor of the pages. Bernstorff liad tried to acquire 
the Genniui poet Gellert iis tutor for the prince, but to 
the regret of all right-minded Hanes, he declined the 
offer, and the man then selected for the post was veiy 
little fitted to educate a futuie autocrat. According 

* Browu’o “JfoflLcru Courts, ” vol. i. p. 23. 
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to the instructions drawn up for his guidance, Nielsen 
was ordered to strive to gain his pujjil’s affection^ so 
that the latter might find pleasure in his teacher’s 
company. lie was to begin Avith teaching liim the 
Christian religion, a^d thus arouse in the piTnce a 
resolution to lead a virtuous course of life. The 
teacher must not strive to attain this object by making 
the prince learn a number of texts by heart, but by 
freiiucnt repetition of those rules of life on wliich sal- 
vation and the fulfilment of Christian duties depend. 
The teacher must be equally careful that the prince 
should be accustomed from his youth up to pray 
morning and evening, and display love, obedience, and 
confidence toAvard the Sujireinc Being. In all these 
matters the teacher Avould offer his pupil a good 
example through tlic propriety of his own Avords and 
conduct. 

After this had been eflected, the prince avouM be 
taught to read and understand ii book, and to Avrite a 
legible hand. The teacher would also try to give him 
a knoAAdedge of Ijatin, but before all the piincc must 
learn the history of the neighbouruig states. The 
prince Avould make himself acquainted Avith the topo- 
graphy of the countries from the latest maps, as avcU 
as Avith the genealogy’ and family trees of the princes, 
espcciiiUy of his oaahi ancestors, Avhose glorious exploits 
must be frequently recited to the prince, in order to 
ciicoumge him in takmg their virtuous and noble lives 
for his model All this must be brought before the 
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young prince in amusing narratives, so that he might 
acquire a taste for them. In all other matters con- 
nected with the prince’s education, however, the teacher 
must consult with the tutor, Herr von Eeventlow. 

These general instructions certainly contained much 
that was excellent, hut of what avail are the best 
regulations, if they are not followed ? N ielscn troubled 
himself but little about gahiing his royiJ puj)il’s aifec- 
tion, and oidy too willingly had recoui-se to licveut- 
low’s anjumentuni Oaculiniun. The prince’s education 
was neglected: ho learned but little history and ])liilo- 
so])hy, and was left in complete ignorance of tlie 
principles of political economy. He was actually 
taught the history of Denmark from a French work 
witten by Mallet. One step in the right direction, 
however, was that the Danish language', spoken in both 
kingdoms, Avas not so neglected as it had formerly 
been, for the whole entourage of the lerince, Avith the 
exception of the foreign teacher.s, Avere prohibited from 
enqdoying any other language than Danish m con- 
venshig Avith Christian; — a nde Avhich Avas carried 
out as Avcll upon l’i*ince Frederick’s birth, and Avas 
also pursued in the case of his young sister, Avho avjis 
afterwards Duchess of Augustenburg. 

In 1760 a change for the better was effected, by 
lieverdil being appointed t<i instruct the prince in the 
Fi-ench hinguage and literature. This most upright 
Vaudois, of whom cA’^eii carping Voltaire Avas obliged to 
sjiy, “On peut avoir autant d’esprit (jue ItcA’erdil, 
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raais pas (Livanbi^e,” left behind him a very valuable 
MS. relatinf^ to ChrLstian VII. and his court, which 
was published in 1858,* and throws an entirely 
different light on affairs. From him we have the 
following account of Christian when twelve years of 
age. 

“ The prince had a channing face : happy sallies of his 
were quoted : in his education, he succeeded in all the 
exercises for which he felt an intei*est ; he spoke very 
pleasantly, and even elegantly, the three languages 
necessary at his court: — Danish, German, and French: 
and he was already a brilliant dancer. No one, in a 
word, even among his familiars, saw in him aught but 
an amiable lad, from whom gi'oat things might be ex- 
pected, when age hjul slightly calmed his first im- 
petuosity. Still, in a very few days Reverdil perceived 
that if the prince was superior to the common herd 
through his gi’aces and tsdents, he was not the less 
oxtraordinaiy in his faults. One of the most curious 
tDiits about the prince ivas to desire to become strong, 
vigorous, and “hal'd,” and he imagined that he was 
much more ftivoured by nature in this res^icct than he 
really was. Reverdil has no doubt but that this was 
a sign of incipient insanity. Christian looked at his 
hands, and felt his stomach to discover whether he was 
advancing, that is to say, whether he was progressing 
toward a state of perfection which he vaguely imagined, 

* ** Struensoo ot la Coiir do Coponha^jiio, 1700 — 1772. Mf^oires do Rever- 
dil, Conseillor d’Etat du Roi Chrfetien VII. Paris, 1868.” 
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and about which his ideas often varied. The following 
cxpliuiation Christian hhnself gave Reverdil some 
twelve years later, at the period when his mind was 
completely deranged. 

The king remembered that, at the age of five years, 
he was taken to an Italian play, and that, struck by 
the stature and dress of the actors, he had regarded 
them as beings of a superior species, whom he would 
some day come to resemble, after undergoing numei’ous 
trails and metamorphoses. From that time he always 
desired to advance : but after a while supreme perfec- 
tion appeared to him to be the possession of a pei’fectly 
hard body,* a quality which was connected in his 
mind with the idea of strength, at the time when 
Reverdil entered on his duties : for, with strength, he 
could have resisted his governor, while Avith insensi- 
bility he could have been p’mehed and beaten, without 
feeling pain. When in this state of mind, the unhappy 
boy set but slight value on his princely rank. lie 
envied the lot of the shepherds Avhom he saw in the 
country, or the gamins in the streets. He fi’equently 
imagined that he had been changed at nurse by Frau 
von Schmettau, or at least that he should some day 
escape the misfortune of reigning. 

The utter want of tact which Revcntlow displayed 
in the treatment of his princely pupil, would be in- 

• The prince had probably heard of the Art of Fassau, which, according to 
a very wide-spread superstition in (Germany, consists in rendering men hard 
and invulnerable by a secret incantation. Becker alludes to it in the “ Monde 
cnchaute.” 
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credible, if we did not have it on the authority of 
Ileverdil. When the governor was more annoyed than 
usual, he would shout through the apartments for a 
rod, for though its i ^e had almost entirely ceased, the 
threat of it lasted some time longer. These wretched 
scenes were public, for they could be heard from the 
palace yard, and were frequently continued outside the 
school-room. The crowd, who came to worship the 
rising sun, had the object of their homage presented 
to them in the shape of a very handsome <and graceful 
boy with tear-swollen eyes, who tried to read in his 
tyrant’s face whom he should address. When the circle 
was ended, chosen courtiers were invited to dinner. 
The Mentor seized on the conversation, or at times 
continued his questioning and rough treatment. The 
lad was thus exposed before his own servants, and grew 
familiarised with shame. 

We can quite understand how the poor little fellow 
said once to Kevcrdil, “ The amusements of yesterday 
considerably wearied my Royal Highness,” for never 
did a child of such illustrious rank enjoy his privileges 
so little. One day, when Count Moltke gave him a 
party, the governor did not allow him to be informed 
of it. He feared lest the thought of the pleasure might 
distract the prince’s mind during lessons. The day 
was a stormy one; the prince was scolded and beaten, 
and cried up to the hour for the ball. All at once he 
was led away, without bemg told whither. FcJir 
seized on him, and was connected in his brain with 
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his secret manias : he imagined that. he was being taken 
to prison. The military honours paid him at the 
door, the beating of the drum, the guards round his 
carriage, everything that could recall his courage, only 
terrified him; his mind was disturbed for the whole 
night, he took no pleasure in dancing, and severil years 
after he reminded Revcrdil of the afiixir with wsitive 
terror. 

The prince also made some progress in tlie ar s. He 
played tlie puino, and drew and danced a minuet with 
admirable grace. I’rojicr attention was also paid to liis 
military education, accoifling to the custom of the day, 
for, in 1755, or when he was seven years old, the prince 
commanded a regiment at a review. 

On attaining his twelfth yeaj’, Christian passed an 
examination in the presence of the ministers of state, 
the Bishop of Copenhagen, one of the chaplains, and 
the attonicy-gencral. Tn them in’csence the prince an- 
swered questions, and discharged his memory of every- 
thing that blows had accumulated in it. Eveiy one 
went away satisfied: the governor was ovcnvhelmed 
with praise, the xvitnesses dined at court, and fancied 
the prince a prodigy. Christian himself was rewarded 
by three days’ holiday. 

During the ne.xt few years Rcverdil suffered a mar- 
t 3 n'dom, for he saw that incessant efforts were made to 
destroy his pupil’s faculties, while the latter Icanied 
nothing that appertained to his duties as sovereign. 
Not only was Christian t.aught nothing concerning the 
relations of Denmark with foreign countries, or the 
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mode of government employed in his own, but he never 
even learned to manage his own expenses. When he 
ascended the throne, he had never spent a ducat for 
himself. Some years previously the king had given 
him a country scat: the prince had not appointed a 
gardener or porter of his own, or pknted a single tree. 
Reventlow managed everything, and spoke very justly 
about “ my melons and my peaches.” 

On March 31, 1765, Christian, after due prepara- 
tion by the orthodox Bishop Ilarboe, publicly made Iiis 
confession of faith at confirmation, and his behaviour 
and sensible answers produced a very good impression. 
But for all tliat ho was still treated as a boy, even after 
he had been declared of age by the Emperor of Ger- 
many as Duke of Holstein.* 

This was the more inexcusable, because, by the Llw 
R egia of Denmark the heir-apparent was declared com- 
petent to reign wlien he attained his fourteenth year; 
and, moreover, the king's failing Iiealth promised tlie 
latter no lengthened life. In 1757 or 1758 Frederick 
V. had suffered an attack of pleurisy, the natural con- 
sequence of his excesses. The ministers consulted 
clever physicians on his behalf, under an assumed 
name. The reply was, that if the convalescent did not 
change his mode of life, he ran a risk of a relapse, and 
a dro])sy would end his days. The council of state 
laid this consultation before the king, who was greatly 

* Host’s “ Udsigt over de fern forsto Aar af Cliristian don Syvendes Rcg- 
joring.” 
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nfrectcd by it, and rop^rettcd that he had allowed his 
passi(vii to piiii such a mastery ov(*r him. But those 
who were acquainted with the ])alaee secrets forcsjiw 
tliat the monarch would s(X)n fiill a victim to his in- 
tciinperance, and leave the throne to his son. In Dci- 
cember, 1765, the dro})sy made such progress that the 
king’s death appeared close at hand. His intellectual 
faculties were also attacked; the monarch, though na- 
turally kind and affectionate, became difficult and vio- 
lent. He constantly talked alxmt augmenting his army, 
and ])lacing it on the rrussian footing. 

It is very probable that the insult offered the cro’wi^ 
prince by keeping him aloof from the govenunent 
emanated from the king’s favourite, Count Adain Gott- 
lob von ]\roUke, who would not let the reins of govern- 
ment out of his hands. On the other hand, tlui premier 
had no objection to the proposed marriage with a.n 
English princess, and the atlair was taken in hand by 
Count Bernstorff. The English envoy tlius reported to 
his court about the prince : ‘Hie lias a pleasant and mas- 
culine a])i)earance, a distinguished and attractive form, 
and graciousness and affability combined with dignity.” 
In July, 1765, the portrait of Caroline Matilda arrived 
in CyoiKaihagen from London, and was hung up over 
the writing-table of the crown prince. He gazed at it 
with pleasure, and evinced his satisfaction “by expres- 
sions of delight.” * 

On the night of January 13, 1766, Kuig Frederick 

* “ Droi Tlofgescliiflitisn von Jolinnn Schorr. 
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V . died. It is reported that about an hour before his 
death he called the princci royal to his bedside, and, 
taking him by the hand, said, ‘‘ Jly dear son, you will 
soon be kin^ of a flourishing people; but remember, 
that to be a grer ' monarch it is absolutely necessary 
to be a good man. Have justice and mercy, therefore, 
constantly bcifore your eyes; and, above all things, re- 
flect that you were born for the welfare of your country, 
and not your country created for your mere emolu- 
ment. In short, keep to the golden rule of doing as 
you would be done by; and whenever you issue an 
order as a sovereign, examine how lar you Avamld be 
willing to obey such an order were you a subject your- 
self.”* A more than ordinary flourish of trum])cts was 
raised in the English papers on the death of this mo- 
narch : tlui fid lowing may server as a sample : — 

“ There nev(*r ap[)eared in any kingdom more deep 
and aflTecting sorrow for the loss of a sovereign than 
now in Denmark on the death of their late king: his 
r(;ign was a perfect model for all future reigns; his 
lenity was the more commcndal)le, as the form of go- 
vernment gave him absolute power: he preferred the 
hap])iness of liis subjects to all the considerations which 
ambition and vainglory could inspire : ho was quick to 
rewfird, and shuv to punish : his bounti(*s were royal, 
and his chastisements paternal: in private life he ev(‘r 
appeared the true friend, the dutiful son, the tender 
husband, the good fiither, and the geiiei'ous master.” 

* “ Ooiitleraaii’H Mn^tizino, February, 1706.” 
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The real truth of matters \vas, that during the last 
yoiirs of Frederick’s reign, the foreign envoys had been 
by turns the de facto rulers of Denmark. In March, 
17.59, France signed a convention, by which she assured 
Denmark an aimual subsidy of 2,000,000 francs. These 
subsidies were not paid with due pmietuality during the 
Seven Years’ War, and hence, in the year 1763, there 
were arrears amounting to 2,388,897 thalers, or about 
10,400,000 livres. G leichen, who was appointed Danish 
envoy to France in that year, received instractioiis to 
effect the settlement of the arrears, and wc find, from 
his “ Notices Biographiques,” that he succeeded in pro- 
curing the Danish court six millions of the arrears.* 
These subsidies were piid Denmark to raise a fleet 
■with which to protect the Danish ships conveying mu- 
nitions of war to France; but Denmark Avas a heavy 
loser by the bargain, for the expenses not only greatly 
exceeded the receipts, but the affair also rendered Eng- 
land very dissatisfied.f 

According as the representatives of foreign courts had 
at then’ command more diplomatic brutahty, finesse, or 
money, the power aa'bs in turn Avith the Eussian or 
French envoy, at times Avith the Knglish, and they 
guided or ordered the Danish ministers, and through 
them the king. Hoav matters Avent on is seen from 
the fact that about fourteen hundred French adventu- 

* “ Dcnkwurdigkoitcn tics Barons Carl Heinrich von Glcichen/* Lcijizig, 
1817. A very littlo-knuwn book, which contains a fund of amusing anecdotes 
of the eighteenth century, 
t “Mdmoires de Fulkcnskjold,” p. 317. 
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rers, mostly of the lowest stamp, were appointed in the 
Dunisli civil and military service. The French envoy 
had recommended, among other excellent Frenchmen, 
a sculptor, who set to work on a statue of the king, 
which gradually cost 700,000 dollars, but was not 
hiiishcd. When Frederick V. died, the coimtiy was 
in a hopeless state of ruin. The anny and navy were 
neglected, the state debt was frightfully swollen, the 
taxing poAver of the country was exhausted, and the 
morals of the higher classes were utterly corrupted, 
while the loAver classes Avere sulleidy munnuring. Into 
this chaos of poverty, necessity, and discontent, the 
youthful king, it avus expected, avouM introduce order, 
and hopes Averc entertained of him as the regenerator 
of Dcnmai'k. 

On the morning of January 14, Privy Councillor von 
I’ernstoi'ff appeared on the balcony of the Christians- 
borg palace, and declared, in the traditional manner 
and Avith the words: “King Frederick V. is dead; 
King Christum Vll. is living;” the late ci*oAvn prince 
ruler of the united kingdoms. To Avhich the people 
re[)lied : “ May he not only li\'e long, but reign Avell, 
like his father.” 

During the late king’s illness, the croAvn prince had 
been very sad, Avhich the courtiers had regained as a 
sign of sensibility; but those Avho Avere intimate Avith 
him Averc aAvare that he was oppressed by the fear of 
reigning. Reverdil inspired him Avith some degi’ee of 
courage; and he Avent through the ceremonial recep- 
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tioiis with a grace that channed the entire court. No 
immediate change occurred in the ministry; but, for 
all that, the suj)]’cme power passed into other hands. 
The son did not inherit the father^s great predilection 
for minister Moltke. On the contrary, the young king 
regarded the minister as a man who liad misapplied 
his influence over the late king to his own selfisli (‘iids. 
These notions were suggested to him by Ileventlow, 
wlio, tliough lie deserved reproach in other respects, was 
honest, and hence not well disjxxsed toward Moltke, 
whom he considered the fostej'ei* of the great ext'^ava- 
gance which had been carried on with the finances of 
the state under Frederick V. 

lleventlow was so assured of his unbounded influ- 
ence over the king, as to feel convinced tliat he would 
govern the kingdom in future. In ])ursuajice of this, 
he had the drawers in his office endors(‘(l — Denmark, 
Nonvay, the Ducliies; and shoAved the king this ar- 
rangement, Avith the remark: ‘‘Here T shall keep the 
papers of the tAvo kingdoms; and there tliose belong- 
ing to the duchy.’^ The king smiled at the imperti- 
nence, and said nothing. At any mte, it did not cause 
him anger; for, ere long, he lavished marks of favour 
on Keventlow and his relations. On the day of his 
succession, lie nominated his ex-governor chief gentle- 
man of the bed-chamlier; and a foitniglitdater, on the 
occasion of the king's birthday, the insignia of the 
Order of the Elephant, the highest in Denmark, Avere 
!K‘stoAved on ReveiitloAv. On tin* same day, the king 
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also appointed Von Sperling, liis fonner page of the 
cliamber, and a nephew of Eeventlow, his third 
eqiieriy. 

This young gentleman possessed considerable influ- 
ence over the king. Though not distiuguished by any 
great ability, he was a handsome man, 'with an agree- 
able temper. From the day Avhen the crown prince 
had an establishment of his own, he had been his page, 
and had cleverly contrived to Jicquire the friendship of 
his master, which he now intended to exploiter for Iiis 
own advantage. According to Kevcrdil, tliis intimacy 
liad a very deleterious effect on the cro'wn j>rince ; for 
Sperling was older than his master, and a thoj*oiigli 
del)auchee. He filled the prince’s mind with danger- 
ous knowledge, and contrived to influence his imagina- 
tion and corrupt Iiis heart. 

The country had no cause, either, to rejoice at tlie 
intimacy; for Sperling, through his indulgence in sen- 
sual ])leasurcs, offered a bad example to the king, who, 
as it was, did not require example. The I’esult of his 
strict education was, that lie determined, so soon as he 
became his own master, to indulge in every form of 
vice, out of sluier obstinacy. A more dangerous man in 
this respect, however, was the king’s valet, John Kir- 
choff. lleventlow did a real service, by removing this 
man from the presence of the king. On February il, 

* Revordil adds ; “ Nous jottwons un voile sur lea dosordros ofi SjK*rling put 
routrainer. II cn est un qui dut conlribucr aux progn'^a de aa di'iiioiiec. 
Dans un tige a^aiice il cii conveuait ct cepeudaut d y retombait toujourei.” 
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the valet was dismissed with a pension of 1,200 dollars, 
and his debts, anionnting to 3,000 dollars, were jiaid 
by the treasury. Ibit Jlevontlow, hearing that KirchoflF, 
insteiwl of being gmteful, Avas conspiring against him, 
ordered liim to leave Copenhagen in a Aveek; and he 
proceeded to Norway. 

Shortly after his accession, Christian had an idea of 
becoming a great general, and imagined that he Avould 
surpass Frederick the Great. He often regretted to 
his cousin, Prince Charles of Hesse, that he Avas bom 
on a throne, and belicA’ed that la^ could haA'e rJscd 
himself to it by his talents and deserts, if he luid been 
bom in the loAvest class. He had an unbridled passion 
for female society, but had not, as yet, found an 
object on Avhich to fi.v his affections. He had been 
imbued Avith very strict religious princi])les, Avhich he 
could not combat, and Avliich he consequently Avished 
to dcsti’oy. He and Prince Charles frequently spoke 
about religion ; and the latter strove to soften the se- 
verity of the king’s views, by leading him back to the 
love of God. One afternoon, when the jn'uice Avent to 
Christian, he found liim gre.atly troubled in mind, be- 
cause he had to take the communion the next morning. 
The prince spoke about it as the most blessed and 
significant of religious rites. They conversed for a 
long time, and the king was greatly affected; saying, 
of his OAvn accord, that it AA'as impossible for Christ 
not to have existed, and fulfilled, by His .sacrifice, the 
very words of the institution of the holy supper, for 
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ever since Christianity had been knomi, every sect, 
Avhatever might be its doctrine and heresy, had re- 
tained the sacrament. The two young men then 
j)raycd together, and the king was greatly moved. 
Going up soon a^‘^er to the queen-mother, lie went 
into her room, saying: “Grandmamma caimot guess 
what we have; Ixjen doing?” The queen being unable 
to do so, Christian added: “We have been praying 
together, and were very pious;” and then almost died 
ot'laugliing. 

The young king had scarce taken up liis residence 
at Christiansliorg ere he had an atlair of honour, if it 
may be so called, with a [lage of his chamber. The 
latter was a very honest and good youth. The king, 
iKifore going to lied, maintained the opinion, that a 
king, who was at the same time a great general, was 
more than miother king. The other, doubtless, Avilling 
to check the king’s militaiy ambition, thought himself 
obliged to defend the contrary view. Christian became 
V(‘ry angiy ; and the reasonings of the page at length 
rendered the monarch so wld, that he gave his oppo- 
nc*nt a box on the ears. The Litter went the next 
morning to compLain to the grand chamberlain. Count 
JJeventlow. Tlie count was of opinion that the affair 
could not be jiasscd over in silence; and made the 
])age Avrite a letter, in Avhich he spoke strongly about 
the honour of a gentleman. The letter Avas dated 
1‘rom Ividge, to Avhich place the page pretended that he 
had retired. The king took the matter in very ill 
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part; and Count Reventlow coining soon after to scold 
him, the king was not jiarticularly pleased with him 
either. The matter ended here, and the page came 
hack from the room in which he was hidden, — the king 
having stated that he borc no malice against the man, 
and that it was merely an outbreak of vivacity agahist 
an opposition which had displeased him. 

These little scenes happened daily, and aided no little 
in causiiig the king to assume a higher tone. One 
day he hatl such a quarrel with the gmnd chamberhiin, 
that the latter ahnost fiiinted. The king then became 
alarmed, and fetched a glass of water for him to drink ; 
the chamberlain recovered, but insisted on retiring 
from his post. Queen Sophia Magdalena, who was 
lleventlow’s great protector, sent for Prince Charles, 
and begged him, on every account, to patch up this 
atFaii’, which had been carried too far on both sides. 
When the prince proceeded to the king, the latter 
spoke first about the affair, and gave his cousin an op- 
portunity for representing the injury he did himself in 
the eyes of the public by dismissing his old governor. 
The king j'ieldcd; sent for Reventlow, sjxikc to him 
kindly, and begged him to forget the affair. 

The representations which the prince was frequently 
obliged to make to the king against his decided opinions, 
miturally rendered their daily conversations less agree- 
able than at the outset. However, everything still 
went on tolerably well; .and the king felt tliat his 
cousin had no other interest in Avluit he said than the 
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welfare of the kingdom. But gradually disputes about 
religion began. The king’s desire for the society of 
feiiudes, and the strictness of his religious pi*inciplcs, 
were constantly in opposition. After speaking to his 
dangerous friends who inspu’cd him with the most re- 
laxed principles ubout religion, Christian only saw one 
way of cscaj)e — by breaking with his own convictions. 
Brince (Charles noticed this in Christian’s dark humour: 
liis love of gaiety changed to bitter remarks, and a de- 
sire to find occasions to quarrel about trifles. Seeing 
this ahnost insurmountable wish to break out in de- 
bauchery, I’riiice Charles thought it his duty to tell the 
king frankly that he could not do better than conclude, 
as soon as possilde, his miuTiage with the princess who 
had been promised him. Christian regarded mamage 
as the greatest ])ossible bore ; but Charles, who was then 
engaged to the king’s sister, looked at it very differently. 
Tlie king, however, told his cousin to speak to Bemstorff 
oii the subject; and the latter, understandhig the state 
of matters, resolved to hurry the royal marriage on.* 

A man, who distinguished hhnstdf in the naval his- 
tt)ry of the north. Count Frederick von Danneskjold 
Samsbe,f a grandson of King Christian V. and the 

* “ M^inoirea do mon Temps ” pp. 37 — 38. 

t The first Count of DanTicslijold Samsoe was a son of Christian V., by 
Sophie Amalie, daughter of Paul Mot ho, a surgeon. Uis daughter by liis first 
marriage, Fridorike Luise, married, oil July 21, 1720, Christiau Augustus, 
Duke of Uolstein-Sondcrburg-Augustoiibiirg, wbicli marriage plays an impor- 
tant part iu the Schleswig-Uolstciii polemics, as regards the legitimacy of the 
Pretender. Christian, the present Duke of Augustonburg, as well us his 
l)rother, Prince Frederick, also inamed Countesses of Danneskjold Sainsde. 
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Countess von Siunsoc, who hud been in the service of 
the state during the early years of Fredeiick V .’s reign, 
happened to be in Copenhagen at this tune; and the 
young monarch ordered him to draw up a general sur- 
vey of the condition of the kingdom. The count had 
performed the task by Januaiy 23. Danneskjold was 
a sincere friend of his country, but of a reckless and 
violent character. In his expose, he threw the fault 
of the numerous defects and the mismanagement which 
he discovered in the administnition, upon Bei’iistorlf, 
and accused that minister of increasing the national 
debt. He declared that the marriiige arranged with an 
English princess was displeasing to the nation. J5em- 
stortr despised the Danes, and only appointed foreigners 
as oflicials, lie favoured luxury by protection, and 
had allowed the tumy to fall into decay. The com- 
mercial tiHiaty with Morocco had doixe the country the 
greatest injury; and finally, BernstortT had revoked a 
royal decree about cnibroideiy on clotlies, and tlius 
insulted tlie hereditary sovereign. 

Although Count Danneskjold stood in high favour 
with the Queen Dowager Sophia Magdalena, Avho dur- 
ing the early pai*t of the new reign had great jM)wer 
*)vi‘r the king, he was uiuible to overthrow Benistoi’ff. 
On the contrary, thc'.re were many signs that Bern- 
storlF’s influence had grown under the new king. 

A full account of tlio family will be found in vol. iv. of “Uiilau’s Golicimc 
(loscliiclitcii uiid riithbclliafto Mensohon,” in art. Natural Children of tlic 
Kings of Dciiitiurk. 
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Count St. GciTnain, however, was dismissed from the 
presitlency of the War Ministry, wliicli he hoid himself 
cstiiblishcd, and Pi’ivy Councillor von Rosenkranz took 
his place.* 

Bcrnstorff, Revc itlow, and Moltke, formed from this 
time a triumvirate. Twice a week the privy council 
of state attended the king, but rarely left him a choice 
between two ojiinions. If the king expressed an idea 
that varied from theirs, they looked serious, and offered 
a protest, upon which the timid Christian at once held 
his tongue, and sanctioned the measure. Of course*, 
this conduct on the jJart of the gentlemen displeased 
the king, the more so l)ccausc he had no very high 
opinion of them. That he did not love Reventlow, 
whose rough mode of education he had not yet for- 
gotten, is only natui’al ; Moltke he kncAV to be a man 
who only regarded his OArn interests, Avhile Bern- 
storff’s ATUiity and cringing subserviency were repul- 
.sivc to him. To this must be added, that the Avearisome 
Avay in Avhich the discussions were earned on horribly 
bored the young king ; and many were of opinion that 
this Avas purposely done by the triumvii’ate, in order 
to disgust the king Avith governing. They cared very 

* Generjil St. Germain had been nummoned to Copenhagen by Frederick V., 
in 1761, when Peter III. raised a claim to tho Gottorp portion of the duchy 
united with the royal part of Schleswig, and menaced Denmark with a war 
afloat and ashore. Saint Germain waa appointed commander- in- chief, but 
Catharine made a peace with Denmark on following her murdered husband on 
tho throne. In after life, Saint Germain was miuister-at-war to Iiouia XA^I., 
and caused general dissatisfaction, b) trying to introduce tho Prussian regula- 
tions into tlie French army. 
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little how Christian spent his time, or what associates 
he selected, so long as there was no evident attempt to 
tear the jwwcr from them. For this rejison, several 
men of talent, whom they feared, were removed from 
the king’s person. 

The royal family consisted, at this time, of the 
ividows of the two last kings, — Sophia Magdalena and 
Juliana Maria, the son of the latter, the hereditary 
Prince Frederick, and the three princesses — Chai’lottc 
Amelia, a .sister of Christian VI., and Sophia M.agda- 
lena, and Louisa, sisters of Christian VII. A tliiixl 
sister of the king, IVilhelmina Caroline, was maiTied 
to William I., Elector of Hesse Cassel. 

The old queen, Sophia IMagdalena, a princc.ss of 
Brandenburg Kulmhach by birth, had exercised great 
mfluence over public affairs dumg the sixteen years 
of her husband’s reign, and would have gladly done 
the same noAV. Juliana Maria had, as yet, not inti-r- 
fered at all in state affairs, although she doubtless 
strove to acquire influence as much as her mother-in- 
laAV. 

Keventlow, who probably felt that he Avas not as 
secui’ely seated in power as he Avould have liked, 
hence looked about for a sup|K)i*ter, and found a most 
willing one in the king’s grandmother. By laying 
aside her former haughty demeanour, she contrived to 
gain considerable influence over the king, and gaA'e 
Avay to all his whims, in order that she might kee]) 
him in her leading-strings. One day, the king, who 
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was continually playing tricks, when dining at Hirsch- 
liolni took up the sugar-dredger, slipped behind gi'and- 
mamma’s cliair, and began sprinkling her hair. 

“What is your ’ hjesty about?” the old lady asked. 

“ Do not be angry with me, dearest grandmamma,” 
the king said; “I am your sweetest Christian, you 
know.” 

The queen smiled, and swallowed the pill in silence. 

Sucli jokes caused the young king, even at that time, 
grofit .amusement. Once, when he w<as at the theatre 
with a circle of brilliant courtiei's, wearing his gold- 
embroidered admiral’s unifonn, he walked up ajid 
down the b.ack of the royjd box with a grin on Ids 
face, which was always a sign that he was meditating 
some trick. Tn one of the entr'actes, when tea was 
handed round, a young Lady was tr}dng to cool the 
hot fluid by blowing it, Avhen the king crept up to her 
and blew such a blast into the cup that its entire con- 
tents spu'tcd about. The king quickly turned on his 
heel, and laughed so heartily .and childishly that the 
lady could not but forgive the trick which had i)ro- 
cured him a few meriy moments. 

With the summer, fresh proofs of Soplua Magda- 
leiui’s powerful influence were given. She heartily 
detested Count Moltke, because he had contrived to 
keep her aloof from the business of the state, imd she 
now, after an inteiwal of sixteen years, wished to 
avenge herself on hun. The favouin-ble moment had 
arrived. The king did not think that Moltke had 
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truly served his country. Reventlow desired nothinif 
more than the downfall of his brother-in-laAV, and 
Bemstorff no longer required the powerful patron 
Avho hud gained him his ministerial post. 

At the bcgimiing of summei’, the king, accompanied 
by his relatives, visited various public resorts, — among 
others, the park, on St. flobn’s day, Avhen a great public 
festival is held there annually. During a visit which 
the king paid to the convent of Walli), Avhich was 
founded by Sojjhia Magdalena, the Latter succce<led in 
overtliroAving the detested premier. The order Avhich 
strij)j)cd him of all his offices, except the presidency of 
the Academy, was handed to him by Privy f’ouncillor 
von Plesscn, whom Moltke had ])reviously turned out 
of office. Moltke Avas dismissed Avithout a pension, 
and retired to his estate of Bregentved, Avhich had 
been given him by Frederick V. 

The old queen wished to j)lacc Danneskjold Samsiie 
in Moltkc’s place. For tliis object, she jjcrsnaded tlie 
king to summon him to the privy council, and he Avas 
soon after re-appointed to his old office of “ Surinten- 
daiit de la Marine,” Avith a salary of 8,000 dollars. 
Rosenkrantz Avas also dnven into the background at tlu; 
same time as Moltke, and no one regretted his fall. 

Space fails me to record all the intrigues that Avent 
on for the next foAV months, or hoAV Bernstorff Avas all 
but overthroAvn by the jealousy of Danneskjold, and 
only owed his salvation to the generous intercession of 
Revcrdil and the king’s latest favourite. Prince Charles 
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of Hesse.* Bemstorff was appointed Director of the 
Sound Dues, the most profitable state otfice, .and the 
king impaired to him the charges wliich Danneskjold 
had brought against him. Bemstorff triumphantly 
refuted them, and appeared more secure of the royal 
favour thim ever. 

Tt \vas the usage for the kings of Denmark to visit 
their states during the first two years of their reign. 
Christi<an did not devote the summer of 1766 to any 
j^mniey, as he was cng.aged with the marriage of his 
two sisters. The younger was married to Prince 
Charles of Hesse; the elder to the hereditary prince 
of Sweden. The latter alliance was the result of an 
old engagement contracted with the Swedish nation 
while the prince was still a boy. The Queen of 
Sweden, sister of the King of Prussia, would have 
gladly broken off the marriage, and given her son a 
princess of her own fimily; but the Estates insisted. 
The Danish ministers would sooner have advised war 
than accept such an affront. 

These marriages being s<atisfactorily arranged, Chris- 
tian VII. bethought himself of his own w'ife, for whom 

* Son of the Landgrave Frederick IT. of Ucssc and Mary, daughter of 
George II. of England. When Iiis father embraced the Catholic faith, he, for 
fear of contagion, was placed with his brothers under the guardianship of the 
Protestant kings of Great Britain, Denmark, and Prussia. The county of 
llanau was given to their mother for tlicir support ; and when the war broke out 
in Hanover, the boys were sent for greater security to Copenhagen, iindor tho 
protection of Frederick V., who had marrieil Prince Charles’s maternal aunt. 

I shall have repeated occasions to allude to this prince. 

VOL I. (5 
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he did not feel so great a yearning as he had done a 
year previously, ere he had become his mvn master, 
and tasted the nocturnal delights of the capital in the 
far fmra cleanly company of his friend Von Sperling. 
The marriiige had been originally arranged for 1767, 
but Christian’s miiiistei*s and friends, seeing his ten- 
dency to Ebertinism, had wisely, as they t louglit, 
buiTicd it on. The sober Danes were begin dug to 
mutter about the scsmdals which took place at i ight in 
the quiet streets of the Rcsidenz. They had probably 
never hoard of our I'rince Hal, and hence could l.ud 
no excuse for the ivild s.nllics of their young monarch 
in which ho broke gla.s.ses and furniture, attacki'd 
watchmen, and more than once was takim into cu.stody. 
being such a roue as regards women, it appears sur- 
prising that Christian ATI. consented to many at so 
early an age; but it is probable that some latent sus- 
picious alxuit the designs of duliana Maria urged him 
to listen to the advice of his friends. Hence, Avhen 
the news reached him that Caroline Matilda was ar- 
riving, he hastened with a very good affectation of 
lover-like eagerness to meet her. 
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THE COURT THE NEW FAVOURITE STRANGE CONDUCT OF 

THE KING. 

The royal couplo saw each other for the first time at 
Rooskilde, four (German) miles from the Danish ca- 
pital, where Christian VJI., accompanied by the here- 
ditary Prince Frederick and his own brother-in-law, 
Pi*ince Charles of Hesse, welcomed Caroline Matilda. 
We can easily forgive the young king, if, at the sight 
of such beauty as hers, he forgot court proprieties, 
and embraced and kissed his bride at Roeskilde in the 
presence of the comjiany. My readers will remembiir 
a precisely similar instance at the meeting of a princess 
of Denmark and a Prince of Wales, not so very long 
ago. 
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from the mere exterior, Christinn VIT. 
ou^Hit to have pi’oduced an equally fiivourable impres- 
sion on the heart of Carolme Matilda. The person of 
the youii" kin", though considerably under the middle 
Iieight, was finely proportioruid : light and compact, 
but )X‘t possessing a considemble degree of agility and 
strcMigth. His complexion was remarkably fair; his 
features, if not handsome, were regular; his eyes blue, 
lively, and expressive; his hair veiy light; he had a 
good forehead and aquiline nose; a handsome mouth 
and fine set of teetli. He was elegant rather than 
magnificent in his dress; courteous in his manners; of 
a very amorous constitution; warm and irritable in 
his temper; but his anger, if soon excited, was easily 
appeased; and he was generous to profusion.* 

From Roeskilde, the young queen was conducted 
to the palace of Frederiksberg, close to Copenhagen, 
where she stopped till Xov. 8, on which day she made 
her solemn entrance into the capital, seated by the 
side of her sistcr-in-Lnv, tlie Landgravine Louise, and 
under the escort of all the grand dignitaries of the 
cro^vn. The marriage ceremony was then performed 
in tlie palace chapel. 

The kehmus was danced at the ball, and was led by 
Prince Charles of Hesse, wlio had his wife as partner, 
while Christian danced with Caroline Matilda. Sud- 
denly the king, who was in very good spirits, shouted 
to Ihancc Charles, “ Lead the kehraus through all the 

* “ Northern Courts,” vol. i. p. 24, 
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upurtments.” lie passed through several rooms, and, 
on reaching the queen’s ante-room, the king ordere<l 
liirn to enter her rooms, which he did. Frau von 
riossen, Iiowever, rushed at Prince Charles like a 
dragon, and decland that he should never enter the 
(pieen’s bedroom. The king, hearing this speech, said 
to the prince, “ Don’t bother yourself sibout an old 
woman’s twaddle.” ’J'he prince, therefoix*, continued 
the dance, and pa.sscd through the queen’s bedroom. 
Finn von Plesson made a tremendous noise, which 
greatly displeased the king.* 

In honour of the day, a large silver medal was 
struck, which disphiyed on the obverse the busts and 
names of the newly-maiTicd pair; and on the reverse, 
an allegorical female form, I’ccliuing uptm an anchoi', 
and holding a Avreath of flowers in her hand, Avith the 
motto, “ Recurrentibm signis." Numerous orders and 
titles Avere distributed in commemoration of this au- 
.spicious event. 

The 3'oung queen, it is evident, Avon golden 02)inions 
i’roni all niiumcr of men. Ea’cii the Danish author of 
the “Secret Ilistoiy” is conq>elled to avow: “I suav 
this ill-tilted jirincess Avhen she lirst set her foot on the 
soil of Denmark. I did not join in the shouts of the 
multitude; but I Avas channed with her ajipeainnce. 
EA'ciything she saAV Avas grandeur and festivity; .she 
Avas received like a divinity, and almost Avoi'shipjied, at 

* “MeinoircB de mon Temps,” diet^s par S. A. lo Landgrave Charles Priiieo 
tie liessc. (Printed by ilio King of Denmark for private circulation.) 
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least by those of the masculine "cndcr. Her animated, 
beautiful features, her fine blue eyes, beamed with 
delight on all around her.” 

Tlie English envoy was so delighted at Caroline 
Matilda’s reception, that he wrote home at once : — 
“ Thii ])rincess seems to gain approbation and affection 
wherever she shows herself, and those more closely 
connected with her praise imanimously and in the 
highest terms her disposition and conduct.” The 
English cabinet, however, did not put entire faitli in 
this enthusiasm. The youth of tlie princess could not 
but caiis(i anxiet}", because the kijjg, her husband, 
was, so to S})eak, a cliild too. Hence the court of St. 
Janies sent the British agent the following warning 
advice in reply to the above outburst: — ^41er Majesty 
is entering on the most imjKjrtaiit period of her life. 
At so tender an age she has been sent forih alone into 
a foreign distant ocean, where it Avill be necessary to 
exercise the highest caution and good sense, and to 
stiver with thoughtful attention, in order that she may 
at tlie same time succeed in gaining the love of hei* 
court and jieople, and maintain the dignity of the 
(exalted position to which Providence has summoned 
her.” * 

The warning was not unfoundcid. There are good 
grounds for believing that Christian, during the period 

* In Fpito of all my eflbrts I Lavo bcon unable to discover tlic orii[,diial 
docuineiits. Tlio above arc, Ibcrcfon’, triinslaloil from Sclicrr’s “I)rei Ilof- 
gc&eliiclitcii.” 
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between his engagement and marriage, had been en- 
tangled in other snares. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, ivlien we bear in mind the deleterious in- 
fluences brought to bear on him, and the temiitations 
to which a boy wh ' had been so severely educated was 
exposed, when he found liimself his own master at the 
unripe age of sevcjiteen. I do not hesitate to assert 
that the worst influences had been at work on the 
young king’s mind and senses, and the foUoiving con- 
firms my assertion. We have seen that the marriage 
took place on November 8, and on November 25, 
Ogier, the sharp-sighted French envoy at Copenhagen, 
considercfd liimself justified m rei)orting to Paris : — 
“ 'file princess has produced hardly any impression on 
the king’s heart, and hud she been even more aniwble, 
site would have (‘X])crienced the same fiite. For, how 
could she please a man ivho most seriously believes 
that it is not fashional)le (n’est pas du bon air) for a 
hnsbaial to love his Avafe?” A pix'tty specimen, tbi'- 
sooth, of the ellcict of the mistress doctrine Avhich AA^as 
oinni[)otent in the eighteenth centuiy! We see that 
poor Christian, in a foAV short months, Iiad made fright- 
fully ra[)id progress in the corruption of his age. As 
JlcATi’dil tells us, Avith a groan, “ a royal person in his 
bed appeared to him nither an object of respect than 
of love.” * 

♦ It has hcftii mentioned that Carolmc Matilda received, on parting from her 
mother, a ring bearing the motto, “Turing me happiness,” Four days after the 
marriage the royal couple dined in Blute with two hundred guests, and it. was 
already ohaerved that the vo&y bloom on the young queen’s cheek.!? liuil dia- 
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The queen’s household had been previously ap- 
pointed, and Frau von Plessen, daii<?hter of Privy 
Councillor von Berkcntin, was selected as grand 
mistress so far back as August. The choice was a 
most unfortunate one, for this lady, although ]*esp(?ct- 
able, was austere, haughty, and decidedly in opposi- 
tion. * Her apartments were twice a week the meet- 
ing-place of all the malcontents, and the ministers and 
old courtiers, after dining \vith the king, went there 
to lament over the backslidiiigs and corrupt society of 
the young people by whom the king was surrounded. 
Still, tills choice, though unwise, was not so pernicious 
as that of Fraulein von Eyben as lady in waiting. 

The good understanding among the other members 
of the royal family did not at first appe^ar to bo dis- 
turbed by the king’s marriage. It is true that So[)hia 
]\Iagdalcna, who was sixty-six years of age, and whose 
heart was distracted between fear of God and ambi- 
tion, could not thoroughly syinjiathise Avith the girlish 
Caroline ]\Iatilda, but it is probable that she was the 
more willing to forgive her her youth and beauty, 
because she did not apprehend any political rival in 
her. 

appeared. She was seen to look thoughtfully at her ring, and sigh heavily. 
Iter unhappiness showed itself more and more from day to day, while the 
king appeared to take no notice of it. One day, when his favourite, Count 
Hoick, called Christian’s attention to it, he replied, “ Qu’iinj)orto ? it is not 
my fault ; T believe that she has the spleen, rassons Ik dessus.” 

* According to the “ Meinoires de mon Temps,” Frau von riesscn took a 
very high tone with everybody, and, like another Princess Ursini, claimed the 
right of pointing tho arrows which the minister! were to lire. 
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fluliana Maria, the king’s stepmother, did not at 
first display any open hostility to the young queen. 
That slie hated her as an obstacle to the advancement 
of her own son, there can be no doubt, or that she 
had made various underhand eftbrts to prevent the 
marriage. She was obliged to be cautious, however : 
slie was not popular with the nation, and had held no 
sway over licr husband, who toward the end of his 
r(‘ign hated and avoided a woman who was the oppo- 
site of liis prematurely lost Louisa. Hence Juliana 
Maria hailed Matilda as the consort of Christian VI] . 
Avitli well-dissembled smiles and flattei^ing blandish- 
iruaits. This task, however painful, she performed in 
her l)est style, and if her malice had not been so no- 
torious, Matilda might have believed she should find 
an affectionate friend — second mother in Juliana 
Maria.* 

Princess Charlotte Amelia, the king’s aunt, only 
liv(‘d for religious practices and charity. She in- 
habited the palace of Amalienborg, named after her, 
in tlie great royal market, which is now the Academy, 
and the memory of her benefactions to the poor still 
flourishes among the Danish people. f Princess Louise, 

* “ Nortlu'rn Courts,” vol. i. 

t Accordinj^ to the “Mi'riioircs do mon Temps,” this rrincess was coustantly 
tormented by the kin/j;. At first she would smooth her ruflled pliimt's, and 
smile on the king addressing her as the daughter of Frederick IV , b\it at last 
things got so bad that she withdrew to her bedroom, and would not <*onic to 
meals. This cost the king and the royal family dear, for she left her large 
property in estates and precious ston-js, not to the king, as she often declared 
she would, but to the poor. The ihial cause of her withdrawal was a terrible 
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tlie king’s dearly loved sister, liad only shortly before 
been married, and felt herself much too happy to envy 
her sister-in-law. 

After the arrival of tlie young queen one festival 
followed anotlier, to which the public were generally 
admitted, although some amusements were reserved 
for the court, to which only the elite were invited. 
At the commencement of Christian’s reign only Danish 
plays and ballets were performed at the thcat!*e, but 
iioAV the king ordered a French troupe from Paris, 
who first gave tlieir performances on the Danish stage', 
but afterwards in a theatre expressly prcipared foi* 
them in the Christiansborg. 

On December 4, the first masquerade was given at 
the palace to the first six classes, to which all the 
officers of the garrisoji and ’the foreign cjivoys were 
invited. During the reign of FredcTick Y., jovial 
though it was, no attem])t had been made to introduce 
such mummeries, as the sober Danes called tliem, but 
Christian considered that he could go to any lengths. 

Tlie court, yeai’iiing fiir amusements of eveiy dc- 
scri[)tion, even resolved to give theatrical jieiforinanccs, 
in which the king and suite played the chief jiarts. 
Among other jiieces pcTfornied was Voltaire’s Zam\ 
whicdi exactly suited Christian’s taste. It was played 
in the original, and the king represented one of the 
principal characters with great applause. At first, only 


fright she mvivod flirougli Warnstedt, the king’s first pnge, crawling into tlu’ 
d\niiig-r<»etu on uU fours, disguised u» u Huvngc. What an idea this oifers of 
t-ourt life ill 
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a S(;lect circle was admitted to the performances, but, 
gradually, the public were invited as well. 

But wliile the court amused tliemselves, the public, 
generally, murmured. At the head of the malcontents 
was Jieventlow, wno would rush into Frau von Ples- 
sen’s apartments, braiidisliing the bills sent in to him 
for payment, and objurgating fiercely. His nephew, 
Von Sperling, knew how to stir up his bile, by casting 
on those whom he wished to injure the mad expenses 
Avliich he had himself suggested. It was he, in fact, 
who most contributed to bring into fashion theatricals 
and masked balls. The youth of the king, and the 
ennui whicli began at an early period to oppress him, 
sup])lie(l an excuse for these expensive amusements, 
whicli were madness in a poor and indebted state. Still, 
the pubJi(i might have jiardoned it if the court had ma* 
naged to attract respect, for nations, though victims to 
the magnificence of their sovereigns, readily forgive, 
and even take a pri(l(j in lavish exjienditiire when they 
believe they share it; but the king, indulging in the 
most puerile amusements, running without objt^ct from 
one palace to the otlier, and decried by the complaints 
of his own ministers about his private conduct, entirely 
foifcated jniblic respect. A proof of this was fiiniished 
during tlie tirst winter of his reign. A building be- 
longing to the jialact*, troiii which it was only seiiarated 
by a canal, and in Avhicli was a brewery with an im- 
mense Avood store, having caught fire, T\Iiintcr,’^ a 

* 'riio cvltil>ratc*fl convi'vtiT of Strufiihoo. If iiiiij boliovv u curious psuii- 
|iJild callcil “ Sitllirlu' li'um- : wuniiii luu&btoii <lk' jvoiiifjiii von Daiincniurk. 
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German preacher, took advantage of the occasion to 
presich a sermon against the king’s person and the 
amusements of the court. He represented the mistbr- 
tuiies of the nation as being at their height and irre- 
mediable, unless Providence gi-anted immediate help, 
and uidess the warning just given produced a sjdutaiy 
effect. This sennon, it is true, caused the preacher 
a reprimand, but it was greatly applauded by austere 
persons and devotees.* 

And what did Caroline Matilda think of her recep- 
tion? An opinion cmi be formed from the lolloAving 
intemsting letter which she wrote home, describing her 
voyage and arrival in Copcnliagen, to her brother the 
Duke of York : — 


Copenhagen^ December 25^ 17()G. 
Sir and dear Brother, 

As this epistle -will exceed the bounds of a common 
letter, you may call it Travels through part of Ger- 
many and Denniitrk, witli some cursory remarks on tlie 
genius and manners of the people. 

Our navigation, though fortunate enough, seemed 
to me tedious and uncomfortable. I almost wished a 
eontrarj' wind had dnven me hack to that coast from 
Avhich 1 had sailed with so much ngret. W’ere J a 

inul (HoOrafen von Struensec uiid von Brandtin Xopeidingoii arret irot ?t. s. «?./ 
von cinem danisclien Zusdiauer grtnullioli beantworlel ’’—this preacher was not 
the cleanest of men, for, some years previously, ho hod been suspended for 
drinking, riding, joking, and cord-playing. 

* Boverdil’tt “ StrueuMeo,” p. 74. 
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man, I do not think I should envy you the mighty 
post of admiral, as I am a true coward on the main. 
Though I found the opposite shore vciy different from 
that of England, in regard to jmpulousncss, agriculture, 
roads and conveniences for travelling, I was glad to he 
safely lauded, and vowed to Neptune never to invade 
his empire ; only -wishing that he would be graciously 
jdeased to let me have another passage to the Queen of 
the Isles. What T have seen of Germany exhibits a 
contrast of barren lands and some few cultivated spots ; 
here and there some emaciated cattle, inhospitable 
forests, castles with turrets and battlements out of 
i*e]iaii', half inhabited by counts and barons of the Holy 
Emiiire, wretchcKl cottages, multitudes of soldiers, and 
a feiv husbandmen; pride and ceremonial on one side, 
slavery and abjection on the other. 

As for pi'incipalitics, every two or three hours I 
entered the dominions of a new sovereign ; and, indeed, 
often I passed through the place of their highnesses’ 
residence without being able to guess that it was the 
seat of these little potentates; I only judged by the 
antiquity of their palaces, falling to ruins, that these 
princes may justly boast of a race of illustrious proge- 
nitors, as it seemed they had lived thei’e from time 
immemorial. As we judge of evciything by compa- 
rison, 1 observed that there is more comfort, more ele- 
gance, more convcniency, in the villa of a citizen of 
London than in these gloomy mansions, hung up with 
rotten tapestries, where a serene highness menrt d’enmi\ 
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in all the state of a monarch, amongst a few attoid- 
ants, called master of the horse, grand ccuyer, grand 
chamberlain, without appointments. There is no such 
thing here as a middle class of people living in afflu- 
ence and independence. 

Both men and women of fashion affect to dress more 
rich than elegant. The female part of the burghers’ 
families at Hambm’g and Altona dress inconceivably 
fantastic. The most unhappy part of the Germans are 
the tenants of the little needy princes, who squeeze 
them to keep up their own grandeur. These petty 
sovereigns, ridiculously proud of titles, ancestiy, and 
show, give no sort of encouragement to the useful arts, 
though industry, application, and perseverance, are the 
characteristics of the Gcrraair nation, especially the 
mechanical part of it. 

The roads arc almost impassable. The cairiagcs of 
the nobility and gentry infinitely Avorsc than the stage- 
coaches in England; and the inns want all the accom- 
modations they arc intended for. 

You may easily imagine that the sight of a new 
queen, from the position of the kingdom to the capital, 
brought upon my passiigc great ci’owds of people from 
the adjacent towns and villages, yet I believe you may 
sec raoi’e on a fair day from Charing Cross to the 
Royal Exch.angc than I have met upon the road from 
Altona to Copenhagen. The gentlemen and ladies 
who Avere sent to compliment nu*, and increased my 
retmue, made no addition to my entertainment. Be- 
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sides tiie rcservcdiiess and gravity peculiar to their 
nation, they thought it Wixs a mark of respect and 
sulmiissiou never to presume to answer me but by 
monosyllables. 

What I have se'm of Danish Holstein and of the 
duchy of SclJesivig, is well watered, and profluces 
jdenty of com. The inhabitants of those countries 
differ little or nothing from other Gennans. Some 
parts of Jutland consist of barren mountains; but the 
valleys arc, in general, well inliabited and fruitful. 
The face of the country presents a number of lai’ge 
forests, but I did not see a river navigable for a barge 
of the same burden as those that come up the river 
Thames to Loudon. Spring and autumn are seasons 
scarcely known here; to the sultry heat of August 
succeeds a severe winter, and the frost continues for 
eight months, and with little alteration. It seems as 
if the soil were unfavourable to vegetable productions, 
for those that have been procured for my table, at a 
gi’cat expense, were unsavoury, and of the worst kind. 
As game is here in plenty, and the coasts are generally 
well supplied with fish, I could have lived very well 
on these two articles liad they been better dressed, but 
their cookery, which is a mixture of Danish and Gennan 
ingredients, cannot be agreeable to an English palate. 

I shall not attempt to learn the language of the 
country, which is a harsh dialect of the Teutonic. 
The little French and Iligh-Dutch I know mil be of 
gi'cat sen ice to me at court, where they aiv generally 
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spoken with a bad aecent and a vicious pronunciation. 
The peasants, as to prop<‘rty, are still in a state of 
vassalage; and the nobility, who arc slaves at court, 
tyrannize over their inferiors and toiaints in their do- 
minions. Those poor husbandmen, with such dis- 
couragements to industry, are obliged to maintain 
the cavalry in victuals and lodgings; likewise to 
funiish them with money. These disadvantage's, 
added to their natural indolence, make this valuabl(^ 
class of people less useful emd more needy than in free 
states, where they enjoy, in common with other sab- 
jects, that freedom which is a spur to industry. You 
must not expect any conveniency and accoraiiKKlation 
in their inns; all those I foimd upon the road had been 
pixmded by the court. 

Copenhagen, though a small capital, make's no ceni- 
temptiblc appearance set a elistance. All the artillery 
of the castles and forts, Avith the Avarlike music e)f the- 
guards and eliven-s companies of burghers, in rich nni- 
fe)rms, aimounced my entiy into this royal residence. 
I Avas conducted, eimidst the acclamatiems of the in- 
habiteints, to the pahice, Avhen the king, the epiee'ii 
doAvager, and Prince Freelerick, her son, Avith the 
nobility of both sexes, Avho heiel, on this ewcasbn, dis- 
played all their fmeiy, received me Avith extraordinary 
honours, according to the eti(juctte. The king’s youth, 
good natui'c, and levity, re(|uire no great penetration to 
be discerned in his taste, amusements, and his favourites. 
Tic seems all submission to the queen, Avho has got over 
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him such fin fisconclfincy as ho,v arts and ambition seem 
likely to preserve. Her darling son, whom slie wished 
not to be removed a step llxrther from the throne, is 
already proud and aspiring like herself. 

I have been mor^' than once mortified with tlic 
superior kiK^wlcdge and experience for wliieli the 
<|ueen takes care to pniise herself, and offended at 
the want of respect find attention in the priiice. As 
such unmerited sliglits Cfinnot l)e reseutcnl without an 
onen rupture, I rather bear with them than disunite 
the royal familj", and appear the cause of court cabals, 
by showing my displeasure. Jt seems the king tcffclies 
his subjects, by cxfimple, the doctrimj ot‘ i)assive obe- 
dience. Few of the courtiers look like gentlemen; 
find tlieir Ijidies a[)i)ear, in the circle, inanimate, like 
the wax figures in Westminster Abbey. 

[ hfiv(^ been lattdy at Frederiksborg. It is a mag- 
nificent house, built in the modern taste, but ill-con- 
trived, and situated in the most unhealthy soil, in the 
middle' of a hike. 'Jdie paintings and furniture are 
truly royal. 

Fo ixmiind me that I am mortal, I have visited the 
cathedral church of Jtoeskilde, where the kings find 
(pieens of Denmark wei*e formerly buried. Several of 
their monuments still exist, which are, as well as this 
ancient structure, of a Gothic taste. 

As you flatter me with the plea-sure of seeing you 
soon in Co|)ciihagen, T postpone mentioning other par- 
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tioiiliii’s till this ngrcciiblc interview, and i*emain, Avitli 
Jlritish sincerity, 

Sir, and dear brother, 

Your most affectionate sister, 

Matilda Caroline. 

Tf any differences subsisted between the couple at 
this time, they did not reach the public knowledge; 
and the conduct of Caroline Matilda was that of a most 
devoted Avife. Thus, when Chri-stian was attacked in 
April, 1767, by a scarlet ftsver, which was thought 
infections, the epiecn assiduously attended him; nor 
would .she leave him, day or night, till his life was 
out of d.anger. On the followng May 1, their Ma- 
jesties’ coronation was performed in the chapel of the 
Christiansborg Palace, by the Bishop of Seeland. On 
this occasion, his Majesty assumed the motto of Gloria 
<\e amove patriw. As the kings of Denmark do not 
receive the crown from any other hands than their 
(Avn, the ceremony of j)Utting it on is performed by 
themselves.* It was about this time that Prmcc 
Charles first entertained doubts sis to Christian’s 
sanity. He imparted his suspicions to BernstorfF, 
who acknowledged the truth of his remark, for Count 
de St. Gennain had sijoken to him alx)ut it, and said : 
“The king has a singular and very rare malady; in 
France wc call lifoti de comr” 


* “ AiinuMl Register, 1707.’ 
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And yet a cloud wns "ntlierin^, at first no bigger than 
ainaifsliand, wliioli would soon cm ‘feast tliis apjiarently 
happy life. Tmu von llessen strove for inllueiicc 
and power. If she could so contrive that Caroline 
Matilda sliould attr'n as much mastery o\'er Christian 
VIT. as Sopliia Magdalena had held over Christian VI., 
slie, as her confidante, would easily be able to direct 
matters as she jdeased. The speculating lady, unfor- 
tunately, fancied she had discovered tlie best way of 
effecting tliis, by advising the young queen to behave 
more reservedly towards lu'r husband, who — so the 
clever lady-in-waiting calculated — would become all 
the more in love with his beautiful wife, and more in- 
dulgent to her wishes. 

Hie inexperienced Caroline Matilda but too readily 
followed the advice of her grand mistress, and hence- 
forward behaved with coy reserve and assumc'd cold- 
ness toward her hot-blooded husband. When he 
wished to jiay the queen an (weniiig \ isit, he was put 
off with various excuses, and it was not till he had re- 
peatedly requested an interview with his wife that he 
was admitted. 

Christian, whom any opposition drove to a state 
bordering on madness, determined to make a tour in 
Ilolstcin, where he could give way to his propensities 
unchecked. The queen greatly wished to accompany 
her husband, Avhich he declined, and the first serious 
quarrel took place. She Avas the more to be [)iti(‘d, 
liimest Ueverdil tells us, because she was oicvinfc^ 
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anti, through an instinct common to nearly all wives, 
had grown into an inclination for the father of her 
child. Slie attributed her disgrace to Count von 
Hoick, Avho veiy probably strengthened the king in 
liis resolution. Consetiuently, she insisted tliat he 
should be left behind as avcII, and it Avas not Avithout 
difficulty that she obtained so weak and humiliating a 
vengeance. 

IieA'ordil did his best to patch up this qiiaiTcl. lie 
urged the king to Avrite his wife the most airectu. iate 
letters, and, as licAerdil composed them himself, the 
queen was to .some degree pacified. 'I'lie account 
Avhicli h’everdil giA'es us of tlie royal four is Aery 
lanieiitalde. Christian oflended the old Hani.sh no- 
bility by his frivolity and recklessness, Avliilehis amuse- 
mi’iits AA'ere so jaierile, and the courtiers whom he 
appeared to prefer so uulitted, that very iinlavourable 
judgments AVere fonned <if him. 

While staying at Traventhal, the king talked a gre.-it 
deal about the traA'elling scheme', Avhieli he carried out 
soon after. He AA^inted it to be diflei'ent, howcA'cr, 
from what it really became. He AvoAild have liked to 
forget business and etiepiette, become a private pta-son, 
and try Avhat .success his personal qualities Avould ob- 
tain him in society. He strove veiyhard to persuade 
Jleverdil to accompany him across tlie frontier Avith 
one valet, and it Avas not till the SavIss refused point 
bhmk to go that the king gsive up his design. 

During Christian’s absiaice, Caroline Matilda re- 
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ccived a terrible shock from the death of her beloved 
brother, the Duke of York. The young prince left 
England in August, and proceeded to Paris, whei’c he 
was magnificently feted. While he was in France, the 
Queen of Denmark wrote him the following letter: — 

To lI.R.lL Edward, Duke of York. 

SlB AND DEAR BbOTIIEB, 

You arc now in a kingdom that I sliould like to 
see ill preference to all the countries in Eurojie, 
though I am sim* my curiosity will never be gratilied 
ill that resjiect. You may, perhaps, attiibute this 
desire to the levity of our sex, Avhich has a strong 
analogy to the volatile genius of the French. No, — 
my motile is, that 1 should be glad to see at home 
tJiosc people who have been for so many centuries 
past our rivals in arts and anny. Pray ivritc to me 
a good account of Paris, which, 1 am informed, must 
yield the jirecedeiicy to modern London. When you 
<>•0 to the south of France, 1 am so unreasoiuible as to 
e.xpect another account of the provinces. Take care 
of yonr lu'alth, and let not all the princesses of Europe 
make you forget 

Your most alicctionate 

Caroline. 


The duke had reached Monaco in his travels, and 
died there on Sept. 17, aftei* a malignant fever which 
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lasted fourteen days. The blow, so unexpected, was 
severely felt by tlu; wluilc! laiiiily, and by none more 
tliiin Caroline Matilda, who had been keeping her own 
troubles locked in her bosom, till she could impart 
them to an affectionate bmther, whose arrival she so 
fully expected. In the fiivst outburst of her sorrow, 
she wi-ote the folloAvuig touching letter to her inothei', 
the Princess Dowager of Wales : — 


Madam and keveued Mother, 

Give me leave to condole with your royal highness 
in the loss of your dutiful son, and my beloved brother, 
the Duke of York. I feel, with my own grief, your 
sorrow. I bog you will convey the same sentunents 
to his iMajesty the King, my brother. When I reflect 
on the circumstances of the untimely death of this 
amiable jannee in a foreign land, and perha])s de])rived 
of the comfort and assistaiice he should have flnuid in 
his native country, I still more liiment his fate. 1 am 
extrouely concerned for your ro}'al highness’s nidis- 
position; but I hope this melancholy event, which 
materiad tenderness caunot but severely feel, as it was 
ordered by the unfathomiible decrees (<f ]’i‘<mdence, 
will be solar reconciled to your superior understanding 
and piety, as to adore and to submit. 

I am, with great d(!fen;nce. 

Your Royal Highness’s 

1 { es] )ect fid daughter, 

Cakoi.ine. 
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When the king returned from his Holstein tour, it 
WHS arranged that the queen should drive seven or 
eight leagues from Oopenhagen to meet him. He 
received her with idl the eiupresseiiient of which he 
Avjis capable; he "ot into her carriage, mid those 
who were only imperfectly sicquaintcd with the state 
of things might imagine that he ivas resuming his true 
place. 

Hut the conduct which the queen had before as- 
sumed in the hope of entirely wuining her husband’s 
aifection, was now dictated by resentment, 'fhe party 
of Juliiuia Maria, who desired a separation betAveen the 
couple, h.ad informed Caroline Matilda of her husband’s 
coiuluct while alisent, and the result Avas a decided 
coldness. This produced .such savageness in the king, 
and he Avas so di.s.sati.sHcd, that he complained about 
his consort in the presence of his domestics. This Avas 
a famous opening tor these creatures, Avho took all pos- 
sible trouble to direct Christimi’s attention to otlua' 
ladies. One of the royal runners, of the nmne of 
I Ijorth, hence said to tlie king one day that it Avould 
be easy to avenge him.self for the queen’s coldness, as 
there Avere plenty of fair dames Avdio Avt)u]d accept the 
king’s visits more than Avilliiigly. His Majesty only 
reepured to keep a mistress, and such a pt-rson his most 
gracious master could find at any moment. Hjorth 
proposed to the king a Avell-kuoAAm Hetiero, called 
“ Stiefelctt-Kathrine,” on account other beautiful lec't, 
Avhose ac(piaintance tlie pamler had, [aoliably, made 
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belbrchiuid.* Christian willingly assented, sixw tlu; 
girl, found her pi’ctty and insinuating, and entered into 
the unfortunate cotmexion with her, by wliich he xvas 
le<l into the xnost horrible and open profligacy. 

The leader of these orgies was Count Conrad von 
Hoick, a scatnpish and good-tempered young fellow, of 
the Siime age as the king. The m'misters, who should 
have kept a watchful eye on everything that might 
have an injurioxts effect on the character of the young 
king, were not sorry to see the autocrat yielding to 
th(‘ seductive influences of his loose fiivourite. ilut 
Coitnt Conrad in no way betrayed the slightest desire 
to interfere in the business of the state, and was con- 
sequently hamdess. 

'I'he gi’owing influence of tl)is minion drove from 
court the only honest man remaining at it. One even- 
ing, Hoick promised Milady a box at the thcati’e, and 
Jteverdil saw her sitting above tlie maids of hoiioiu’, 
who were facing the cpieen, lleing at the time close 
to Hoick, the virtuous 8wi.ss could not refrain fj-om 
sj)e!iking out. “ 8ir,” lie said, “ though you may turn 
into ridicule a hundred times an expression which 1 
have frerpient occasion to repeat, I say again, that a 
man can be neither a good subject, nor a good servant, 

* According io Tlcvcrdil, fliis woman wa.** introduced to tlio king by Count 

Ton Danncskjold Laurvig. »Shc bad ri.^cn from the vilcHl btate of prostitution 
to the rank of I7ii>trcs3 of Sir John Coodrickc, the Kngii.sh minister ajtpointcd 
to SvTcdt’ii, but whom French intrigui> prcvuiiled from rt^^idll)g at Stoekholm. 
Sho was called, in coubcquencc, Milady. At tliis time sliu was i he very fuithlcs.'i 
miatrerts of the Vieiiucao envoy. 
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wlio docs not weep to see such a creature tlm*s defy 
the and the kiiie: make himself, to the great peril 

of the state, tlie fireluchoii of a foreign minister,” Tlie 
next day Reverdil received a written order from the 
king to leave Cope ihagen in tAventy-four hours. 

The tirst important sign of the king’s most favour- 
al)le sentiments toAvard the young proteg6 Avas Hoick’s 
nppointmeiit, on December 21, 1767, as Court Marshal, 
f rom this tiuK' Count Hoick managed all the festivi- 
ties at court, Avhere comedies, balls, masquerades, and 
(excursions folloAV(‘d each otlun* luiiuterruptedly. The 
king, hoAvever, preferred, to all these distractions, any 
op])ortunity of yielding to his tem[)erament Avithout 
the trammels of a court. Plolck fivquently gave l)ril- 
Jiant luiieli(‘ons at the lUaagard, a castellated building 
outsider tlu' north gate, used at that time for all sorts 
of festivities, and Cliristian took much pleasure in them. 
At night, lioAvcA-er, Hoick acc(nn]>aiii(‘d the king on his 
visits to Milady and back again, duruig A\diich, street 
I’iots AV(Te but too fre(p.i(ait. 

It has been ui’ged in a])ology for Hoick, that Ik* did 
jjot really lead the king into these excesses, but could 
not r(‘fraiiifroni sharing inthcan, through fear of incur- 
ring the king's disphaisure. ^Moreover, he considered 
his pi\!sence at these extravagances necessary, partly 
because he at limes succeeded in moderating the in- 
tended outrages, partly because he Avas able to give the 
})eopl(‘ olfended by the damage sustained a secret hint 
that the doer of tlic mischief Avas his most sacred Ma- 
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jesty the King. Only in that way was it possible to 
save the king from abuse, or even from personal vio- 
lence. Hoick, it is furtlier said, did the reckless young 
king a resd service, because, in the end, he induced him 
to give up his connexion with the notorious Milady, 
Avho had not only led the king into illicit amours, but 
had also persuaded him to make nocturnal sallies in the 
streets, to fight mth the watchmen, and force his way 
into low houses whose keepers had given her cause 
of offence, to break glasses, bottles, mid windmvs, and 
commit similar acts of tolly. In tJTith, it may have 
a[)])cared evident to Hoick that such almost increilible 
beliaviour would eventual]}' rob tlic king of all respect, 
and expose him to the ridicule of the nation. 

It is not my intention to bring before the reader 
the lengthened chronique scandaleuse which 1 have been 
compelled to Avade through. In giving what I have, 
it Avas rather my purpose to offer a sketch of court life 
a hundred yeai's ago, as mi introduction to an histo- 
rical drama AA'hich may seek its counterpart in Auin in 
the AA'orld's annals. 

Before concluding this chapter, .space may bo granted 
to a snnill paragraph from the “Annual Begister,” 
Avhich offers a further sign of the times : — 

“ Witliin the List fcAV years a set of people hav'e been 
discoA'ored in Denmark seized Avith a disorder of mind 
Avhich is extremely dangerous to society. This is an 
ima^inntion that by comraittiri'g murder, and being af- 
tenvanls conclemned to ilie lor it, lliey me the betfei' 
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able, by public marks of repentance and conversion as 
they go to the seaftbld, to pi’epare tbemsclves for death, 
and work out their own salvation. A little while ago 
one of these wi'etches murdered a child out of the 
same principle. In )rder, however, to take from these 
wretches all hope of obtiiinuig their end, and to extu’- 
patc the evil, the king has issued an ordinance, by 
which liis Majesty forbids the punishing them with 
death; and enacts, that they sliall be branded in the 
lorehead with a hot iron and whipped; that they sliall 
afterwards be confined, for the rest of their days, in a 
house of correction, in order to be kept there to hard 
laliour; and, lastly, that every year, on the day of tlieir 
crime, they shall be whipped anew in public.” 

In order to remove the bitter taste wliich the ])erusal 
of the above jiai'agi'aph has doubtless left in the mouth 
of the reader, let me add another of a pleasanter na- 
ture : — 

“ Another mark of paternal goodness of liis Danish 
Majesty to his subjects has appeared in the encourage- 
ment and protection extended to the Society of Artists 
lately established at Copenhagen, to which he has or- 
dered a yearly pension of 10,000 crowns, to be issued 
from the royal tri'asury, to be applied in suppirting 
the necessitous, and in rewarding those who distinguish 
themselves by their merit.” 



CHAPTER V. 

TUE KINO ON niS TRAVELS. 

lUIlTH OF THE CROWN FRINCR T?En.\ VIOUJl OF THE KIN'(] 

REMOVAL OF MILADY EXEVOLD RKAXDT —DISMISSAL OF THE 

GRANDE MAITllESSE BARON SCIIIMM ELMANN RRVNDt’s 

ATTACK ON HOLCK HIS RWISHMENT — THE KlNO’s JOUR- 
NEY — THE HOLST EIN-GOTTORP EXCHANGE STRUENSEE AP- 

POINTED PHYSICIAN ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 

On January 28, 1768, the guns of the forts and fleets 
of Seelaiid announced the birth of a son and heir to 
Cliristian, in the future Frederick VJ. Tlie cliild Avas 
sickly and feeble; but, for all tliat, the public Avould 
not let themselves be robbed of an excuse for legitimate 
rejoicing. As this auspicious event occurred on the 
evening prior to the anniversary of the king^s birthday, 
there was a double festivity. All the foreign ministers 
waited on the king to otFer their felicitations; and two 
days after, the little prince was christened ; having as 
sponsors Queen Juliana Maria, the liereditary prince, 
and Frau von Berkentin, as proxy ihr tlie babe’s ailing 
‘/reat-aunt. 11 le ipiee-u was attended day and nighi in 
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turn by the grand mistress, a lady-in-waiting, and the 
wife of a Knight of the Elephant; the royal babe by 
two other ladies, according to rank; and this continued 
until all the “ court competent ” ladies had shared the 
privilege. That tith s and orders should lie distributed 
on such ail occasion, was but natural ; but the inlliience 
of Count Hoick was remarkably dis[)layed, through 
the numerous marks of honour bestowed on ne:irly all 
his reliitions. 

If Juliana Maria had formed any ambitious ^dans, 
the bii’lh of the ci'own prince must have fbiletl them, 
temptirarily at least. The king’s Aveak constitution, 
the debauchery he indulged in in his youth, the pei*- 
ceptible injury he had done his lu“alth, his dislike of 
any employment, the slight respect his people displayed 
toward him, — ^inight have f<)Stered, in the heart of this 
far-sighted Avoman, a hope that either the throne or 
the royal authority Avould pass to her son sooner or 
later. This flattering hope Avas uoav dispelled, and AA’ith 
it all the great expectations her ambition had fed on. * 

The administration still remained in the same hands 
as before, Avith the exception of Count Danneskjold 
Samsbe. This minister had been most unexiAcctedly 
dismissed on October 26, 1767, having fallen a victim 
to the intrigues of the two Russian ein'oys, Saldcrn 
and FilosofoAV, Avho had asujiport in BernstoidF, because 
Avith their assistance (he latter had ])aA’ed the Avay for 
the exchange, of the Gottoi’p portion of Holstein for 

* “ Authontisdu* Aul'kliirujigon,” p. 15. 
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the counties of 01(lonhnr<T and Delmenhorst. Soon 
after, l^enistorff and Saldcrn succeeded in "ettin<i rid 
of tlie second opponent of the Tlnssian policy, Gonerid 
St. Germain, to whom, on November 22, the king sent 
the following note : — 

Mon CHER Marechal, 

Diverses rsiisons m’obligent h vous dispenser d('s 
soins ci dcs peines qui vous causent les atfaires du 
directoire. Vous auriez tort de regarde]’ ceci comrnc 
imc disgrace: Je desire que vous soyez persuade de 
la confiance avec la quelle je vous remettrais I’arnKie 
s’il s’agissait de la conduirc contre reimemi. 


Sur ce, &c.* 

Though the general was at liberty to go to court, 
he did so but rarely, and was not particular in liis 
remarks : hence he received a second not(', to the effect 
that, as he did not seem pleased in Cojienliagcn, he 
had better go and live elsewhere. I>y liis own pro- 
posal, he received, instead of his annual pay of 14,000 
dollars, 60,000 thalers, paid once for all; but, as he 
lost the money a year after by the failure of a Ham- 
burg house, the laiidgi’ave obtained him a pension of 
4,000 dollars. 

Bemstoi’ff and Hcventlow could now have come to 
an underetanding to share the power between them; 

* “ Rererdirs Memoirs.” 
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but the latter was so incautious as to quarrel wth his 
old friend. Tlie consequence was, that Bcmstoi’ff in- 
duced the king, -without any great difficulty, to deprive 
Ticventlow, for whom Christian had a well-founded 
hatred, of his post, i ad recall his old opponent in his 
place. On February 5, 1768, Reventlow was pen- 
sioned off on 4,000 dollars, and Count Adam Gottlob 
von Moltke took his former seat in the couircil of 
state. 

The dismissal of Reventlow was followed by that of 
his nephew. Von Sperling, in which the king’s new 
favourite had a good deal to say. On the day of Re- 
ventlow’s retirement, Sperling was appointed bailiff of 
Iliitten, in SchlesAvig, retaining his fonner salary of 
1,800 thalers, but with an order to proceed to his new 
])o.st at once. On the next day he quitted the capihil, 
and never appeared at coui*t again. His uncle, how- 
ever, succeeded, by the aid of Baron von Schimmcl- 
inann, in being recalled to the council of state a fort- 
night after, where he was obliged to tsike his scat by 
the side of his enemy, Moltke. 

About tills time the king displayed a remarkable 
interest in the improvement of agriculture, which he 
justly regarded us the surest and most natural source 
of national ])rosperity. Motu proprio, he issued a de- 
cree on April l.'i, to ap]X>mt a “general commission 
for agriculture,” which would be dependent on him- 
self. Count Moltke was nominated president of this 
commission ; and though the old gentleman never re- 
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j^ninocl tlic power lie had possessed inider Frederick 
V., still ho became once more one of tlic most influen- 
tial men in the kin^fdom. Iteventlow took prop(‘r no- 
tice of this fact; and as he was (‘Xperi(‘nc(*(l in court 
inti*i^U(‘S, he efh'cted a reconciliation with his oppo- 
nent, and emjdoyed liis eiKTgies exclusively in securing 
his ren’ained power. 

Satisfactoiy, to some extent, tlioup'h this bc'liavionr 
on the part of tlie kinp^ was, his ])rivate file still con- 
tinued to be a scandal and oftence^. Befon^ Bever- 
dil left (Uiristian, lie saw the faint trace's of morality 
he had striven to keej) uj), fiidc' away. Motives of 
public welfare, resjiect for individuals, the necessity of 
liein^i]: beloved and deserving the love, and eve'ii a 
desire' for glory, no longer work(‘d on flu* king. So 
soon as ReverdiUs influence had expired with his ab- 
sence, the king indulge'd in we)rse e‘xtravagance\s than 
before. ^lilady lieighleneet his incipient mania by 
the excesses into which she led him. lie was se'eai 
returning one morning, in brejad daylight, from her 
house in a state of intoxication. The peojile soon re- 
cognised him, and pursued him with liootings and in- 
sults, until the guards at ihe palace gates, liy presenting 
arms, offered a melanchol}' contrast with tlic ])i*eceding 
scene. This woman led the king on the following 
nights into the strc'C'ts, accom])anied by one or two 
peAons, — valets or disguiscjd court iers. They insul t(Ml 
passers-b}", and wc're thrashed several tinu's. They 
spent a whole night (Milady dressed as an officer, 
Hoick and a fourth person better disguised) in destroy- 
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in" some wretched hovels, when they threw the furni- 
ture into the streets, afti'r beiitin" and driviii" out the 
nymphs with tlieir sword blades. The watch hurried 
ii[) to put a stop to it; but, on recognising the actors, 
they restricted theniseiVes to preventing tlie mob from 
defending tlie o])[)ressed. The crime of the inhabi- 
tants of these impure ‘‘kips,” was liaving s])oken ill of 
Milady, their rival. 

The moment was at hand, howewer, Avhen eveii 
irspectable ])ersons Avould not dare take this liberty. 
Milady induced her lover to buy her an hotel, create 
her a. baroness, in short, grant her tlie same distinc- 
tions as so many mistresses of Ids august predecessors 
had enjoyed. TIk^ ministers, at l(‘ngth, resolved to 
arrest her, and impl()r(‘d tlui assistance ot Seliiinnu*!- 
niann and Saldca’u. The latter accompa,nied them to 
th(^ king, and forced from him aji order to have lier 
ivinoved. kSIic was sent to Hamburg, where the ol)se- 
(juious senate put lier in prison. Eventually, Struensee 
set her at liberty.* 

Inside the jialace, the orgies were of a different 
nature. The king took a delight in being beaten by 
Count Hoick; and it is said that the favourite carried 
the correction to an extreme length, and thus obtained 
presents lor himself or a])pointmcnts for his friends. 
At other times, his Majesty, lying on the ground, 
represent'd a criminal on the wh(?el; one of 


V*)L. I. 
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filvouritos was the executioner, and count erfe?! ted Ins 
inoveinents with a. roll of paper. This amusement 
fdled Christian’s mind witli gloomy ideas, and aug- 
mented liis inclination for cruelty and melancholy. 

The ministiy Avas composed in the folloAving Avay 
after the changes already refeiTed to: — Baron Jve(‘dz 
Thott neAXT interfered in any atfairs of state but those 
connected Avith his de])artment; aax liaAX seen the 
teniis Oh AA'hich K(‘ventloAV and Moltke stood to each 
oth(‘r; and the fourth minister, Count Boscaiknintz, 
though in his li(‘art an enemy of B(‘rnstoi*tr, did not 
dare to o])enly o])pose the premier. BernstorlT liad 
tAAX) poAA’erfid support(a*s in the Gottorp envo}', Von 
Saldern, and the Russian FilosofoAV, but Avas compelled 
to buy their faA^oiir dearly, by ghdng his assent to all 
th(‘ir cabals. The folloAAnng may seiwe as an exam})le 
of the omnipotence of these tAVO gentlemen : — 

Wlien (Vmnt A^on Tinntzau-AsclK‘berg, at tliat time 
commander-in-chief in XorAvay, came on a joimieyinto 
the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, he was infonued by 
a court courier that he must remain a Danish mile 
from the l?esidenz of the king. Page of the Chamber 
EneAxld Brandt Avas the deliverer of this order from 
the royal cabinet. The hatred of the Russian ambas- 
sadors against Rantzau was aroused by the circumstance 
that h(.* had taken part in the conspiracy against the life 
4^Peter 111. As, hoAvever, he did not consider him- 
self propiTly rcArarded by the ucav rulers in JV^tersburg, 
he quitted l{ussia,and liad become Ikt most embitter(‘d 
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foe. A letter of Salderii, quoted by lieverdil, will give 
an excellent idea of the man : — 

“ This f^reat troulde comes from the queen ; she lias 
lost her right arm in lleventlow; she has still the left 
in [^lessen, a wickti woman, but I will also deprive 
her of this arm. Sperling was her paid spy, and is a 
thorough scoundrel. If he had but carru‘d on his 
t?*ade with an honourable view! but it is only jealousy 
of little Hoick, who, in truth, is also a scoundrel, but 
better at heart than Sperling. When the king goes to 
the queen, she tells him he ought to be ashamed; the 
whole town says that he lets himself be governed l)y 
me. She only acts thus out of nweiige, because T S(*nt 
away her fl(‘a-catch(*r. The king tells me all this, and 
we laugh at it tog(‘ther lletwecai our- 

selves, lleventlow will soon be employed again, but in 
some place whei’c he can be useful. It was necessary 
to humiliate him a little; had we not, we should not 
have gained our ends. He is as fit for the jiost of 
governor or for the finances a»s a donkey is to play the 
organ.” 

A still further jiroof of Ilussian infiucnce and Bern- 
storffs servility was ofiiTed in Feliruary, 17(58. Frau 
von Plessen, the queen’s first lady, though not standing 
veiy high in the king’s good graces, owing to her in- 
fluence over Caroline Matilda, still commanded liis 
ros])ect, and he patiently endur(‘d her diatribes about 
his licentious life. But Count Hoick was her enemy, 
because she liad ojienly said that the count was only so 

8 * 
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oblipfing {I court-marshal for the sake of retaining tlu* 
king’s favour; and, in fact, she sti’oM* hard to remove 
this dangerous }'oung man from court. On tlie othcM* 
hand, Hoick was no less desirous of getting rid of lier 
constant ])roac]iing and repix)of. Still the count, 
IxAVcrful tlnnigh he was, did not succeed in over- 
throwing Frau von Pl(*ssen, foi* she possessed tlu‘ 
([ueen’s entire confidence and affection, and her Ma- 
jesty had a will of hei* own. At length, howevta*, the 
terrible Herr von Saldern came forward and intcTfe^ed 
in the cabal. Frau von Plesseii, by Caroline .Matilda/s 
instigation, urged the king to free himstdf from the 
dangerous subjection in which Saldcam held him, and 
to treat him with gr(*ater dignity and d(‘cisi()n; but 
the king betrayed her to this man, whose ])iade was 
deeply oflended, and he did not rest till he obtainyd 
Christian’s promise to dismiss Frau von riesseii.* 

On February 27, the king w(‘nt to the palace of 
Frederiksborg, five (Danish) miles from the ca])Ital, 
and two days after Iiis departure Frau von Flessen 
recen ed a ro)%aI order to rjuit the court at once, without 
previously taking leave of the cpieen. In obedience to 
the order, the grande inaUresse })rocccided on tin; same 
day to her c‘state of Kokkedal, situated on the Sound. 
AVhen the queen heard of the removal of tlie grande 
niaitrei^se^ slie opposed it, but all her objections were 
unheeded, and she at length gave h(U’ consent, on con- 


* “ AullK'nlibclu* AufkUruiigfii,” p. IS. 
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(litioii tliivt Fttiu von Bcrkentin, the governess of Prince 
Fre(le]‘ick, who entertuined hopes of succeeding Fnm 
von Plcssen, and ha ’ consequently mixed herself up 
in the intrigue, shouid also be dismissed from court. 

On the night of March 5, Frau ven Berkentin re- 
ceived orders to leave the Christiansborg Palace before 
daybreak, and the capital within tlii’ce da 5 "S. Two 
days after, Frau von Plcssen was commanded to quit 
the kingdom, and was not granted a pension. Tlie 
vacant post of gramle maitresse was bestowed on the 
wife of Privy Councillor von der Liihc, who did not 
succeed, however, in gainmg the aflections of her royal 
nii.strcss, probably because she was the sister of the 
detested Count Hoick. For a long time ]):ist, tlic 
(pieen liad been veiy angiy with the court-inarslial as 
the king’s seducer, and this dislike was naturally 
heightened when Hoick played so prominent a part 
in the dismissjd of Frau von Plcssen. To these causes 
of dislike, must be added that the young fop, pulled uj) 
with ]))'ide and importance, at times weiit so far as to 
forget the respect he owed the c[)tcen. 

C(junt Hoick’s victory over Fiuu von J’lcsseji was 
further glorilied by the king inve.sting him with the 
star of the Dannebrog order. With this intrigue ended 
the ambassadorial cai’cer of the notorious (lottorj) 
envoy, llc'rrvon SaldiTii. On Slarch 13, 1768, he had 
his farewell audience of the king. His career was a 
e.tirious one: he afterwards went as pleni])otenliary to 
I’oland, where he I’endend himself ecpuilly f<»rmidahle 
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by his imjicrious disposition. In lliat countiy, so sixys 
licverdU, lie continned to receive bribes from all parties, 
as he had always done. lie was afterwards mixed up 
in a conspiracy formed by the grand duchess of Russia 
against the empress, her mother-in-law. The latter 
took a noble revenge by dismissing him from her ser- 
vice. He still remained a Knight of the Elejxhant, and 
owner of two free estates in that very jlrovince of 
Holstein where, as bailiff, he had been accused on 
sufficient evidence of peculation, embezzlement, rnd 
forgeiy. That Rus.sia should select a Danish subject 
who had been guilty of such offences as her env oy, 
proves pix'tty clearly what respect was eiitei’tidned lor 
Denmark by her ])owerful neighbour. 

During Saldern’s further short stay at Copenhagen, 
he made himself remarkable by employing all his in- 
fluence to bring about the next episode in the life of 
King Christian VII., which dealt a further blow to 
the embaiTiisscd finances. 

Duruig tlie reign of Frederick V., it had been ] im- 
posed tliat the crown pi-ince should travel in foreign 
countries, but the design was not cari-ied out for various 
reasons. It is very probable that the king’s increasing 
libertinism suggested to the advisers of the crown a 
resumption of this jilan, so as to withdraw Christian 
from an entourage, who led him into incessant follies 
and extravagance. It was \’ou Saldern who fii-st dis- 
cussed this plan with Remstorff, and when the other 
ministers were consulted and reluctantly agi'eed that 
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the king might be induced to live more reputably 
tlirougli fill acquaintance with othej' rulers and courts, 
Von Saldern and Jlernstorff proposed to let hnn make 
a tour through Germany, Holland, England, mid 
France, As, however, the ministers were afraid of the 
king’s propensities, they urged him to take with him 
Count von Eernstorff to manage affairs, and in order 
that money might not run short, tliey ajipointed Baron 
von Schiinmelmann treasurer for the journey. 

This gcntlemmi was a perfect type of the adv enturer 
of those days. He was a Saxon (according to others, 
a native of Stettin), who had first been a lighterman 
on the Elbe, conveying mercJiandise between Dresden 
and Hamburg. Eventually, he set up in business on 
liis own account, and became bankrupt; after awhile 
he managed to pay off his debts, and turned purveyor 
to the Prussian armies, but, being afraid lest the King 
of Ibmssia might learn wliat profits he had made, and 
“ s(|ueeze” liiin, he retired to Altona. Denmark has 
alivays given a Iiearty welcome to mone}'ed immigrants. 
Schimmehnann, moreover, possessed financial ability, 
and made himself useful in a moment of distress. He 
made a deal of money out of government, and bought 
two estates near Hamliurg of the crown, and that of 
Jdndeiiburg, in Jutland, which was raised into a 
barony. He spent the summer at Hamburg, with the 
title of pleni[) 0 . to the states of LoAver Saxony, and in 
winter Avent to Copenhagen, Avherc lie dabbled in 
linancial opei’ations. In addition to the title of Baron, 
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he had that of Grand Treasurer, and the ribbon of the 
Dannebrog. He stood very well with the Russians, 
who frequently made use of him.* 

^ hen the proposal to travel was laid before Chris- 
tian, he accepted it with delight, and Hoick was no less 
pleased at the opiwrtunity of showing off. As Saldern 
was unable to accompany the kuig, he contrived to 
place in his suite, as a spy and confidential agent, a 
Major During, who had passed from the service of 
Russia mto that of Christisiu, as aide-de-camp. Sal- 
dem’s real motive? for urging the tour appeal's to have 
been that, in this case, the King of Denmark could not 
well avoid paying a -vdsit to I’etersburg, and compli- 
menting the empress on the ratification of the ex- 
change. I'liis hope, however, was not realized. 

In the meantime, Hoick continued to revel in his 
good fortune. Ih? was betrothed to FrUulein von 
Stockfieth, step-daughter of the baih’ff of Aggerhuus, 
although the young lady hud not yet attained the legal 
age for confii'ination. 'J'he bridi'gi'oom’s longing for 
his young bride, or her fortune — which lie very quickly 
spent, by the way — was .so great, however, that he 
obtained an oi-der fi'om the king to the bishop of the 
diocese, in which the latter was requested, himself, to 
examine and continn the young lady, and so soon as 
this was done, her step-tather brought the girl, who 
was not fifteen years of age, to ('ojienhagen, in Aiiril, 
for the purpose of being married to the count. Rut a 
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menacing storm was gathering on the fevourite’s 
Idtherto cloudless horizon. 

Christian VII. found pleasure in the society of Page 
of the Chamber Enevold BiiANDT, as well as in tliat 
of Count Conrad von Hoick. This man, who plays a 
principal part in the tragedy which will be presented 
to the reader hereafter, was bora at Copenhagen in 
1 738, and was consequently thirty years of age at this 
time. His father was Conlerenzratli Bmndt, private 
secretary and inteudant of Queen Sojjfim Magdalena, 
and his mother a daughter of Conferenznith IJerre- 
gaiii'd. Tlic father died before his sou’s birth, and his 
mother afteiwards married Baron von Siihlenthal, ad- 
ministrator of tlie county of Bantzau, in Holstein. 
Young Brandt was brought up m his stop-father’s 
liouso, and at an early age went to Copenhagen, in 
order to attend the lectures of the celebr.ited juriscon- 
sult Jvotbd Aneher. In duly 18, 1755, lie was nomi- 
nated court ])age,* and afteiwards studied at the noble 
academy of Soroe, where he jiassed a brilliant exami- 
nation in hnv, on September 28, 175G. On May 12, 
1751), he was ajijiouited an assnwr auscultaiis hi the 
Danish Chancery; on May 26, 1760, a page of the bed- 
chamber; and on Eebiniary 24, 1767, an assessor of the 
supreme court. In September of the same year he 
made a tour on the Conthient, and on his return met 


* At the Daiii.sh ooiirt, oliamborlains bavo tlio relativo rank of iiinjor- 
mjricrals ; pages of tin? chamber lliat of liouteiiaut-colonol.'^ ; and court hunting 
and riding })ugea that of eaptuiiiH. 
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^yith a favourable recej)tioii at court. Brandt was 
anything but good looking, and Falskenskjold describes 
him to us as positively ugly. There was something re- 
pellent in his face, which was pitted ^yith. small-pox, and 
his physical constitution was as rumed as his morals. 
Although he could not be denied talent, his behaviour 
often rendered him ridiculous. Thus, for instance, he 
was fond of singing in public, though he had a Aveak 
voice ; imd he Avas equally fond of (hmcing, though he 
cut a vc’y aAvkAvard figure. 

As page of the bed-chamber, Brandt took pjii‘t in all 
the court festivities. He A\^as one of the performers hi 
Zam^ and was a good deal about the king^s jxjrson; 
but, like all the courtiers, he Avas eclipsed in the auto- 
crat^s favour by Count Hoick. Either through euAy, 
or because he really considered the count’s conduct 
Avorthy of blame, Brandt ventured to Avrite, on May 2, 
a letter of accusation to the king, in Avhich he very 
cvidejitly dis2)layed the intention of overthroAving the 
favourite. In it, he first accused the favourite of* 
mgratitudej “for Count Hoick leaves your i\rajesty 
at all moments, in order to amuse himself on his oami 
account.” Not long before, liis Majesty had given up 
a beloved object Avith forced resignation, and felt deep 
sorroAV at dohig so.* He (Brandt) had hurried to 
Schimmelmann and Hoick, for the purpose of describ- 
ing to them his ^lajesty’s great grief; Avhich, hoAvever, 
had not made the slightest imjiression on Hoick, 

* Eviileiitl} an ullufiion to tlic luas of Milady. 
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although his Majesty frequently sacrificed his own 
amusements for Hoick’s sjike. Hardly three months 
before, Hoick had said to him (Brandt) that he was 
tcmbly tired of the king, who constantly repeated the 
same ideas; in short, his Majesty was unsuj)portable. 
If Hamieskjold came, the king yielded to his ivill, and 
revoked Avhat he had just sanctioned, and was so weak 
SIS to allow the person ivho last spoke to him to be in 
tile right. Thus Hoick had expressed himself to him 
( ISrandt), of whom he was in his heart afrsiid. 

Tills was nothing, however, in conqmrison with the 
contemptuous terms the count employed to others 
about his Majesty. So long as the king remained in 
his own country, a single moment would suffice to 
reveal eveiything to his most gracious master, who 
would say to himself : “ This man was never devoted to 
me : he only pursues his OAvn pleasure, and Avishes me 
to sacrifice my name and money. Though I have 
been so attached to this my favourite, yet he, whose 
friendship and devotion I purchase Avith money, Avhose 
relations I ovcrAvhelm Avith honours and lustre, and 
Avliom I have raised to a position Avliich no other man 
ever reached at his age; yet this man, Avho pretends 
to be faithfully attached to me, Avho assmnes a cha- 
racter Avhich is beyond his abilities, has only seiwed 
me Avith feigned love and falsehood. He has emidoyed 
me to distinguish all his friends, and I have thus given 
a [lublic t<‘stimony of the power Avhich he exercises 
over me.” 
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Assuredly his Majesty, like so many other en- 
lightened persons, would have made such reflections; 
and he (Brandt) would have awaited their result, had 
his most gracious king remained in Denmark. But 
now the moment had arrived to ring the alarm hell, 
lor the king, in his impending tom’, would cei’hiinly 
pi’esent Count von Hoick to all the nations of Europe 
as the most distinguished man in Denmark, and as 
connected with the king by a close friendship. But 
then the fivourite would be put on his trial; he would 
be judged ; and what an opinion would be entertained 
about his ilajesty ! The point now was not a sacrifice 
to bo made, but solely to regard matters as they really 
were. lie (Brandt) inij)lored his Majesty not to 
punish Hoick for his .audacity. E({ually incapable of 
thinking as of blushing at his bad thouglits. Hoick 
would seek a suppoi-t in his worthlessness. “ But, 
deiirest, best of kings,” Bnmdt concluded his charg(“, 

“ be free, and do not stake your own r(‘S])ect before 
the greatest part of Eurojje! Your star announces to 
you the admiration of the whole world : my prediotkais 
will be fulfilled, for my head gives me the most varied 
assurances of it; and, I may add, that my heart gives 
me .still sweeter ones.” 

T'his Avi’etched rivaddle, Avhich Sidim has bef».)re me 
quoted .as a moderate la-oof of the mental qualities of 
the usually so takaitod Bnmdt, may serve hert; as a 
s])(;cimen of the cabals and miserable intrigues that 
A\enf on at the Danish court in (he reiun of Chris- 
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tian VII. Wlicn the king had informed his fiivonrito 
of the contents of Bnindt’s letter, Count flolek’s papa- 
in-law attempted a defence in an equally worthless 
parody of the denunciation, which he handed to the 
king. In this we find as conclusion, that Count Hoick 
was a young man, according to the laws of nature 
given to pleasure; but he had never appealed to the; 
king’s privy purse to defmy his expenses. lie hiul, 
oix many occasions, aided most zcsdously in executing 
his commissions. Brandt, howewer, had offended 
agaijist th(^ duties of gratitude, friemdship, and virtiu! ; 
iuid tlio king’s sharp eye would be able to estimate 
this black eondiict at its true value, Brandt liiid us- 
Sfiiled bis friend, but the weajnms wbieh Ik; (‘uiployc'd 
had turned against himself, l!)r he had calk'd in ques- 
tion his Maj('sty’s power of judgment. Still, it would 
become his iMajesty to forgive the offence, for Brandt’s 
moderate abilities must sei’vc as his excuse. 

It is true that Brandt had iismany powerful fiiends 
at court as Hoick had enemies, for even Caroline 
Matilda Avas regarded as his protectress. But the 
ministers were on Hoick’s side, and hence ho succeeded 
in retaining his master’s favour. On May 4, just as 
Brandt was leaving the Suprome Court, a letter Avritteji 
in Fi'ench, and signed by the king, Avas handal to him. 
It Avas to the effect, that the atrocious conduct of Avhjch 
1 m> had b(!en guilty, the step he h.-id dared to tiike, 
and the object of Avhich Avas plain to everybody, natu- 
r.dly drcAV doAvn on him the king’s deepest contempt. 
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His Majesty, therefore, ordered him to quit the capital 
within twenty-four hours, luul the states of tlie realm 
in eight days, under penalty of the severest dis- 
pleasure if he dared ever to return. The next day 
llrandt left Copenhagen in a nuJiincholy mood, for lu! 
had spent his o^vn fortune in Paris, and his step-father. 
Von Siihlenthal, had just died. 

On the day after tliis court interlude King Christiiui 
quitted the capital, in order to commence his travels 
in foreign psirts. The queen had desired to accom- 
[)any him, but this was refused her, and slie wept 
bitterly when he took leave of her. In Frau von 
Plessen she had lost a materaal friend, and in Frau 
von der Liihc, who took her place, she only saw a 
guardian and spy. Hence it is not sur[)rising tliat 
Caroline Matilda acted on the wise resolution of living 
in the strictest retirement during her husband’s ab- 
sence. How could she, a girl of seventeen, symjxi- 
thise with the ladies who graced or disgraced the court 
at that day? Among these were, in addition to Frau 
von der Lillie and the maid of honour. Von Eybon, 
Frau von Giihler, the Baroness von Billow, the Mello- 
ville, and a number of other ladies, none of whom, 
however, had mi unsullied reputation, but all then- 
cavaliers and adorers. 

The suite accompanying the king whim he left 
Copenhagen consisted of no less than fifty-.six peraoiis, 
among them being Von BemstoriF, the premii'r, the 
supreme Court-Marshal Frederick von Moltke, Court- 
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Marshd Count Hoick, and many other gentlemen of 
position. From ICorsoev the pai*ty s<ailed across the 
Great Belt to the island of Fuhnen, where the king 
met his ex-valct Kirchhoff, who, on his dismissal from 
court, had been appointed customs inspector at 
Nyborg, find to w.iom Christian gave the title of 
Coimcillor of Justice, in his delight at seeing a face 
he knew. From here the journey was continued 
through the islands, Jiitknd and Schleswig to 
Gottorp, where the king paid a visit to the Dowager 
Margravine of Brandenbui^ Kulmbach,* Avidow of 
the late viceroy, as Avhose successor the king had 
nominated Landgrave Charles, his brother-in-law, 
prior to leaving Copenhagen. Here he remained till 
Mfiy 28. At the village of Bau, before Flensburg, 
the two Bussian envoys. Von Saldem and Filosofow, 
received the king, and accompanied him to the city 
of Schleswig, where numerous festivities took place in 
honour of the exalted guest, while diplomatic affairs 
were bemg discussed which grew into such importance 
for Deninjirk. 

Wlien Christian VII. ascended the throne the entire 
kingdom was oppressed by heavy debts, entailed by 
the impiiiiding war Avith Russia, in 1762, about the 
duchi<‘s, and by the extravagance of the tAVo last kings. 
ReventloAv, as first deputy of the College of Finances 

* Of this lady, the author of “M^moires do mon Temps” says: “CVHait 
line feiniiKJ admirable ct d’uu grand esprit : beaucoup do lecture et beaucoup 
dc monde.” 
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si rove p’adiially to liquidate tJicsc debts, and at first 
met with souk* success, partly by nnsiua; a new tax, 
j)artly by employiufif the £100,000 whicli the British 
parliament <>:ranted Caroline Matilda as dower. On 
the otlier liaiid, ho^wever, the burial of h'rederick A^., 
and the marriage of the jiriucesses, had entailed great 
(ixpenscs on the royal treasury. NotAvitlistandiiig 
that the country had been si)ared the customary prin- 
cess tax, raised on tlie marriage of princesses belong- 
ing to the royal family, there was a great difficulty 
in raising tlic funds for the royal tour. At first 
64,000 species a month were granted for it, but tin's 
sum was not nearly sutficicait for tlie numerous suite, 
and it came out eventually that more than thrice the 
amount Avas expended monthly, lienee an addition 
of 20,000 thalers a month was demanded from Co- 
penhagen, and the deficiency was covered by the ex- 
cessively wealthy Baron von Schimmelmann, Avho 
made a temporary advance of 400,000 species, and 
aftcrAvards jiaid ti similar amount for presents made 
by the king abroad, taking as security the import dues 
of the kingdom of Norway. If Ave add to this sum 
the king^s private outlay, Ave may, Avithout fear of ex- 
aggeration, assume the total expenditure on the tour 
at one million and a half of dollars, or £225,000, 
Avhich the indebted states of Denmark had to pay 
for the unsucc(‘ssful attempt to improve the, king’s 
morals. 

In Schleswig, th(> king’s suite was slightly reduced, 
as the chief page, Xoi) der faihe, Count (Justavus 
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von Hoick, and the physician in ordinary, Etatsrath von 
Berger, returned hence to Copenhagen. On May 29, 
the king, accompanied by the two Russian envoys, 
proceeded to Kiel, whei’e the Prince-Bishop of Liibeck 
paid his respects to him, and Von Saldern took leave 
for the very last time In order to give this important 
Gottorp minister a proof of his special satisfaction for 
the zeal which he had displayed in the exchange, the 
king mised him and his son here to the rank of count, 
under the name of Saldern Gunderoth. Benistorff 
itlso received the same honour. 

I have said so much about this exchange and yet 
so little, that I will venture on one political paragraph, 
especially as the matter crops uj) every now and then 
ill the papers. Charles Frederick, sovereign duke of 
1 lolstein Gottorp, threw in his fortunes with those of 
(Charles XTI. of Sweden, his relation, and shared his 
disasters. Frederick IV., king of Denmark, robbed 
him of a portion of his states, and had himself recog- 
nised as legitimate owner of them in the treaty which 
he concluded, in 1720, with Sweden; but the Duke of 
Holstein protested against that portion of the treaty 
which despoiled liim; and though that prince was at 
the time very feeble, the King of Denmark in vain 
offered him a million of crowns to give up his rights. 
The house of Holstein-Gottorp eventually acquired 
a formidable power in the north: a younger branch 
ascended the Swedish throne, and the head of the 
elder branch became Emperor of Russia, under tluj 

VOL. I. 9 
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title of IVter ITT., hi 17G2. l\‘tcT inude ii claim to 
Ills liereditai'y states, and was preparing to enforce it, 
when he was got rid of, and Catliarine, his successor, 
agr(*cMl to an amicahle settlement of tlic^ atlair hy an 
excliange. 

It is diffi(‘ult to imderstand wliy IJussia gave nj) so 
magnificent a cliance of founding a maritime ])ower as 
she would have liad 1)}^ tlie possession of Holstein. So 
long as she ludd it, it would have heen a tCde (hi pout 
hy whi(‘h to enter Germany, and slie would not have 
1‘ailed to exercise a ])redominant influence in Denmark. 
There is reason for believing tliat Sahlern caused 
Cliristian A"TT. to be regarded as a iiu'DiIkt of the 
ri‘iirnin<r house of Ilussia who must be treated ireiuj- 
rouslj"; so that, filling himself und(‘r the beneficiait 
influence of the impi rial family to whicdi he Indonged 
])y blood, he might become entirely (hwoted to it. 
In any cas(*, the treaty by which Itiissia exchanged her 
claims on ducal Schl(‘swig and llolslein for the coun- 
ties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which were in- 
tended to form an appanage for a junior branch of 
th(‘ Holstein family, was signed in 17()8.* 

From Iviel the king went, on the following day, to 
Traviaithal Castle, and tlieiice to Alirensburg, near 
Hamburg, whcav floiix Fredehtck Struknsee, hitherto 
])hysician of Altona, and of the lordship of Iflnneberg, 
was appointed surgeon in ordinary, and joined the 
king*’s suite. 

* “^Umoiriis do Valolicnslijtdd," to winch the reader who desires to know 
furthor dciu’vls is respret hilly ri'fcrn*il. • 
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On June 6, Christian VIL left his own states and 
sailed across the Elbe at Zollenspieker, under the incog- 
nito of Count von Tmventhal. His reputation proc- 
eeded him.* In consequence of Voltaire’s Avell-known 
defence of Jean Calas, King Christian had sent tlie 
poet, through Iteveruil, a handsome sum of money for 
the family of the victim of French justice, and their 
renowned protector had sung the praises of the bene- 
factor in a poem which ‘‘ went the round ” of the press. 
It was stated in it that King Cliristian sought unhappy 
])ersons in foreign parts because there were none sucli 
in his OAVii country. 

It might really be believed that there ^v'ere no poor 
in Denmark, when we notice the abundant proofs of 
cliarity and special favoui* whicli tlie King of the Danes 
everywhere left beliind him during liis tour in foreign 
parts. Still, it was neither these presents nor the lustre 
of the throne that produced a pleasant impression on 
foreigners; it was, on the contrary, the king’s personal 
a])pearance. At this period Cliristian seemed to ha\'e 
shaken off his natural gloom, and was remarkably Avitt}^ ; 
at the same time, he Avas extremely gallant and easy in 
his manners. Travelling evidently had its ordinary 
effect on him, at least temporarily. 

While his suite Avere sent on to Amsterdam via Os- 


* In the “ M^moiros do mou Tomps” wo road ; “ U (lo roi) nianquaifc cllti^rc- 
ment do I’applioation, inais nvait bcauconp d’esprifc, qui otuit trea vif mt'ino, 
avail la ropartio oxtroincmml proinpfe, ti*5s gain, fort boiiiio nwmoiro, on liii 

mot, unjouuo homiiw ohnrmaiit, qu^ou no put qiVainwr 11 aviiit iiuo 

pansion clomcsurA' do comiaitro dos fomiiios,” &c. 

J) ^ 
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nabriick and Miinster, the king resolved to make a de- 
tour to Hanau with P»enistoi'ff and Hoick, and surprise 
his brother-in-law, Landgrave Charles, whom he had 
recently appointed vicen)y of the duchies, and his own 
dearly-lxjloved sister Louise, who had just given birth 
to a daughter, aftenvards known as the lovely Marui, 
Queen of Denmark, Avite of Frederick VI. Landgrave 
Charles, though greatly surprised at the visit, gave the 
king a hearty welcome ; and they all went to Philipsruhe, 
Avhere Christian spent a week in feasting, dancing, and 
all sorts of amusement. With his natural cxpaiu ive- 
ness, the king blurted out to his brother-in-law all he 
had on his hesirt. At the first town ball Christian sate 
down by his side, and said to him : “ Listen to me, my 
dear prince, I have something to say to you. You will 
hear all sorts of things that have been said about you ; 
T must tell you candidly I was angry with you at that 
time, I really do not know why, and so I told a frightful 
lot of falsehoods about you to everybody ; but you must 
not take any notice of them, for I am now very fond of 
you agfiin.” The prince, while thanking his brother- 
m-law for this confidence, naturally asked, “ But how 
was it possible that you, who knew me so well, could 
iict thus towaixl me?” to Avhich the king i*eplied, “ Oh ! 
I do not know; but I Avas very savage with you.”* 
From Ilanau the kmg Avent through Finnkfort to 
Mainz, sailed on the foIloAving day in a yacht doAvn the 
Uhiue to Coblenz, Ausited Ehrenbreitstein and Rheui- 

♦ “ Memoiros do mou Temps,” p. 49. 
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fels, and tovelled on land fi*om ]3onn to Cologne and 
Wesel. After staying two days in the latter to-wn, he 
accepted an invitation from the Hereditary Stadtholder, 
the Prince of Orange, to St. Loo, and thence went 
straight to Amsterdam, where he rejoined his suite. 

The king remainea six days in Amsterdam, thirteen 
at the Hague, and ten at Brussels, being eveiy where re- 
ceived by an enormous crowd, and honoured by grand 
banquets, for which he evinced his gratitude by costly 
presents. 

From Brussels the jouniey was continued vlA Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ostend, to Dunkirk, from which town 
tlie Princes of Croy and Jtobccq accompanied the king 
t(^ Calais. Here Captain Campbell was awaiting tlie 
brotiier-in-law of George HI. with the Mary yacht, 
and he landed safely at Dover late on the evening of 
August 10. His Danish Majesty, we read, was saluted 
by the cannon of the castle, forts, and vessels of the 
harbour, and was received with every possible mark of 
distinction and respect. 
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The visit of Christian VII. to England was not parti- 
cularly agreeable to George III. The English mo- 
narch, who had no taste for show and amusement, 
tried to get off under ])retext of the national confu- 
sions; but Christimi, who, as Walpole says, had both 
the obstinacy and caprices of youth, had persisted, and 
came to England as a veiy unwelcome guest. 

It cannot be doubted, too, but that George III. had 
been apprised of his sistcr^s critical and unliai^py situ- 
ation, of Mariana Julia’s treatment of her, and of the 
king’s culpable neglect and forbearance.* Moreover, 

( Jiristian’s licentious conduct, both at home and abroad, 
was necessarily a hori'or to so good a man as his bro- 

* “Memoira of an Unfortunate Queen.” 
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ther-iii-law. Add to this, that the. king of England 
had recently suffered a severe domestic affliction in the 
dcatli of his second sister, II. R.ll. Louisa Anne, mid we 
shall not feel surprised tlmt he was unable to dissimu- 
late his feelings toward his royal guest. 

At the outset, a marked discourtesy was shoAvn 
Christian; no royal carriages were in waiting at Dover 
to receive him, and he had to come to town in hired 
coaches. Walpole explains in this way ; “ Somehow or 
another, the Master of the Horse happened to be in 
Liucoliishirc, mid the king’s horses having received 
no orders, were bx) good subjects to go mid fetch a 
stranger king of their oivn heads. However, as his 
1 laiiisli Majesty travels to impi'ove himself for the good 
of his people, he ivill go back extremely enlightened ui 
the arts of government and morality, by having learned 
that croAvned lieads may be reduced to ride in hackney 
coaches.” Tlic olficial excu.se for tliis neglect was, that 
Cliristimi ivas .so impatient to see tlie famed metropolis 
of Great Britain, that he declined tlie .sumptuous state 
coaches, and tnivcllcd in a [mt-chnise. 

Hearing that the clergy and corporation of Canter- 
bury and Rochester mteiided to receive him ivitli all 
jxissible pomp, the king was almost thrown into a ^las- 
sion, as he detested fonuabtics of any sort, and was 
di.sposed to consider the clergj', as a body, with jirofli- 
gate contempt. He said to Coimt Benistorff: “The 
last King of Denmai’k ivho entered Canterbuiy laid 
( hat city in ashes, mid massacred its inliabitants. Would 
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to Heaven they had recollected this, and let me pass 
quietly through their venerable town, where our ances- 
tors committed so many crimes ! ” The count told Chris- 
tian, with a smile, that the good citizens of Canterbury 
would find less difficulty in forgetting tlie outrages 
suflfered by their forefathers, than in being deprived of 
the honour of making a speech and kissing his royal 
hand.* 

The only mark of attention shown Christian by his 
brother-in-law, was in re-fumishing his suite of rooms 
in the Stable Yard of St. James’s Palace, at jui ex 2 )ense 
of £3,000. When Count Hoick first saw the palace, 
he exclaimed: “By God, this will never do; it is not 
fit to lodge a Christian in.” According to the official 
report of the “ Annual Register,” the royjd suite con- 
sisted of, — Count von Benistorff, his principal secre- 
tary of state; Baron von Schimmelmann, treasurer; 
Count von Moltke, grand marshal; Count von Hoick, 
giund master of the wardrobe; Baron von Biilow, one 
of the lords of the bed-chamber; Mr. Schumacher, coun- 
cillor of conferences, private secretary; Baron von 
During, aide-de-camp; MM. Temmler and Sturtz, 
councillors of embassy of the foreign office ; Dr. Stru- 
ensee, physiciiui ; and sevend officers and servants. 

So soon as Christian arrived in London he was 
waited on by the Earl of Hertford and Lord Falmouth, 
who complimented him on his arrival. George III., 
however, displayed no empressement to greet his guest; 

* Brown’s “ Northern Courts,” vol. i. 
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on the contKuy, he behaved with a sullenness which, 
though it might be justifiable, was certainly impolitic, 
considering the connection between France and Den- 
mark, which England considered as of such vital im- 
jx)rtance to break off. As usual, Horace Walpole the 
'iidc&.tigable supplies the best account of this fresh 
^liece of scandal : — 

“ By another mistake. King George happened to go 
to Kichmond about an hour before King Christian ar- 
rived in Loudon. An hour is exceedingly long, and 
the distance to Bichmond still longer; so, with all the 
despatch which could jiossibly be made. King George 
could not get to his capital till next day at noon. 
TJicn, as the road from his closet at St. James’s, to 
the King of Demnark’s apartments on the other side of 
the palace, is about thirty miles (which posterity, hav- 
ing no conceptions of the prodigious extent and mag- 
nificence of St. James’s, will never believe), it was 
ludf an hour after three before his Danish Majesty’s 
cousin could go and i-etum to let him know that his 
good brother and ally was leaving the palace (in which 
they both were) to receive him at the queen’s palace, 
which, you know, is about a million of snail’s paces 
from St. James’s. Notwithstanding these difficulties 
and unavoidable delays, Woden, Thor, Frigga, and all 
the gods that watch over the kings of the north, did 
bring these two invincible monarchs to each other’s 
embraces about half an hour after four on the same 
evening. They passed an hour m pi'ojecting a royal 
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compfict, tliat will regulate the destiny of Europe to 
hitest posterity; and then, the fates so ^villing it, the 
British prinee de2iarted for Richmond, and the Danish 
potentate repaired to the widoAved mansion of his royal 
mother-in-hiw, where he poured forth the fulness of 
his heail; in j)raises of the lovely bride she had bestowed 
iqion him, from whom nothing but the benefit of his 
subjects would have tom him.” Another 2 )ass{ige 
from the same letter is in Horace’s finest vein of sar- 
casm : — 

“ And Jiei’C let calumny blush, who lias aspersed so 
chaste and faithful a monarch Avith Ioav amours ; iirc- 
tending that he has mised to a seat in his sublime 
council an artisan of Hamburg, knoAvn only by i‘e|»air- 
ing the soles of buskins, because that mechanic Avould 
on no other terms consent to his ftiir daughter’s being 
honoured Avith majestic embraces. * So victorious over 
his jiassions is this Scipio fTOia the jiolc, that though 
on Shooter’s Hill lie fell into an ambuscade, laid for 
him by an illustrious countess, of blood royal herself, 
his Majesty, after descending from his car and courte- 
ously greeting her, again mounted his vehicle, Avithout 
being one moment eclipsed from the eyes of the sur- 
iDunding multitude.”f 

The jn-incess dowager so ovenvlielmed Christian 
Avith inquiries about her daughter, that her Aveaiied 

* Tliprc is not the least truth in this scandal, I am bound to add, on tlic 
principle of giving oven Clootie his duo. 
t “II. Walpole’s Letters,” vol. v. pp. 121—123. 
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son-in-law could not refrain fi’om whispering to his 
favourite, Hoick : “ Cette ch6re maman m’emMte 
terrihlement.” Finally, when she begged Christian 
to restore Frau von Plessen to the post of grande mai- 
tresse, the king replied, that he would not oppose it, 
but would leave the court himself, as he was resolved 
never to live under the same roof with Frau von Plessen 
again. After leaving the Princess of Wales, the royal 
party attended Lady Hertford’s assembly. Waljiole, 
who was present, says: “He only takes the title of 
Altesse (an absurd mezzo tcrmine), but acts king ac- 
cordingly, struts in the circle like a cock sparrow, and 
does the honours of himself veiy civilly.” But the 
thing that seems to have struck Wuliwle most, was the 
subseiwiency of Christian’s ministers and attendants, 
who (as we shall see presently) bowed as low to him at 
eveiy word as if he were a Sultan Amurath. Severest 
are his strictures on Bcnistorff, of whom he says : “ A 
grave old man, running round Europe after a chit, for 
the sake of domineering over a parcel of beggar Hanes, 
when he hinis(‘lf is a Hanoverian, and might live at 
ease on an estate he has at Mecklenburg.” 

On the 19th, the king had a heavy day of it, visiting 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the Anaoury, the 
Bank, the Mint, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he 
ascended to the golden gallery. On the same even- 
ing, II.K.H. the Princess Amelia entertained the King 
of DenniiU’k, the Duke of Glouce.ster, and upwards of 
tliree hundrad of the nobility, with a grand supper, 
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after which was a ball,* at Guiincrsbury House. The 
supper consisted of one hundred and twenty dishes; a 
grand firework was played off; and the ball, which 
was very splendid, ended at about three o’clock a.m. 
The beautiful Lady Talbot, who was supposed to have 
made a great impression on Christian’s susceptible 
heart, wore at this ball a diamond coronet which was 
estimated to be worth £80,000. It appears, fi’om W al- 
pole, that the Princess Amelia felt hurt at the treat- 
ment of her nephew, and determined to mark her sense 
of it by this entertainment. The king and the jirincess 
dowager were then, in courtesy, obliged to foUow her 
example; but, to show how much they disliked the 
precedent, they left the Princess Amelia out of their 
entertainments. The King of England, however, did 
not behave so badly to his brother-in-law after all. 
He paid for his table at the rate of £84 a day, without 
wines, — ^and that bill, we may be sure, was a heavy 
one, — and supplied his sideboard witli the original 
plate of Ilemy VIIL, which was always deposited in 
the jewel ofiice in tlie Tower, and never made use of 
but at a coronation. Though George disliked the 
man, he respected the king. 

Walpole gives us a grapliic account of Christian at 
tliis time, in a letter to George Montagu : — 

“ I came to town to see the Danish king. He is as 
diminutive as if he came out of a kernel in the fairy 
tales. He is not ill made, nor weakly made, tliough 

* Now-a-days it is uxactiy vice vend: first bull, uud then su])per. 
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u .1 all «sly. Still, he h,i» ..amt my jty than ^ 
i„ hit airi .u.d ce.»iaori..;5 he U not 
„ any one expeeta a king in . poppcMhw to 

A few days after, Horace appears to have mod^ 
his opinion. I wonder whether the corM of hte 
esteem had been trodden on in the interim? 

“Well then, this great king is a very little one. 
He has the sublime stmt of his grandfether (or a 
cock-sparrow), and the divine white eyes of all his 
fiimily on the mother’s side. His curiosity seems to 
have consisted in the original plan of travelling, for I 
cannot say he takes notice of anj^hing in particular. 
The mob adore and huzza him, and so they did at the 
first instant. They now begin to know why, for he 
flings money to them out of the window; and by the 
end of the week, I do not doubt they will want to 
cljoose him for Middlesex. His court is extremely 
well ordered, for they bow as low to him at cveiy word 
iis if his name were Sultan Amurath. You would take 
his first minister for only the first of his slaves. I hope 
this example, which they have been good enough to ex- 
hibit at the Opera, will civilize us. There is, indeed, a 
pert young gentleman who a little discomposes this 
august ceremonial; his name is Count Hoick; his age, 
three-and-twenty; and his post imswers to one thiit we 
laid formerly in England ages ago, called in our tongue, 
a royal favourite.” 

On August 30, his Majesty arrived »t Cambridge, 
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an route for York races. The vice-chancellor at once 
waited on the king mth the heads of houses, and 
“showed him the elephant.” After walkuig wearily 
through the town and its sights, Christian got off by 
inviting the vice-chancellor to supper, lie anived at 
York the next day with a retinue of one hundred and 
twenty persons, and shirked a grand entertainment 
which the mayor and corpomtion insisted on giving 
him. lie returned to Loudon via ]\huichester, when; 
“he was particularly gratified by viewing the stupend- 
ous works of the Duke of Bridgewiiter, at which he 
expressed both astonishment and pleasure.” 

On Sejftember 4, Christian returned to town, idler 
})erforming the great feat of tmvelling JiOiirly six hun- 
dred miles in seven days. On September 8, we find 
him, after the Opera, going to hike a view' of the house 
of Mrs. Conielis, in Soho Square, of Avhich Ciisano\’!i 
gives us such fi-agrant details. The rooms laid lieen 
got up “regardless of exiiense,” more tluin tw'o thou- 
sand wax candles being lighted; iind the king ojicned 
the ball with the Duchess of Lanciister. Among the 
persons present, I notice the Russain Generid Filoso- 
fow, but am unable to discover Avhat had brought that 
arch-intriguer to England. 

On September 12, a magnificent entertaiiunent wiis 
given Christian at Sion Iloinse, by the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland. The account of the festivities re- 
minds us of the later days of Vauxhall, for there Avere 
fifteen thousand coloured lamjis ; and the temple erected 
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in the inner court was ornamented with transparent 
paintings that had a very happy effect. Among the 
company were their royal highnesses the Princess 
Amelia and the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumber- 
land. 

On September 17, Christian arrived in Oxford with 
the i)rincipal members of his suite, and was received 
in great pomp hy Dr. Durell, the vice-chancellor. 
After seeing all the sights, he was taken to tlie 
theatre, Avhcre, in full convocation, the king had the 
lionorary degree of D.C.L. conferred upon him. The 
same iionour I)efell JJornstoiil*, Scliimmelmann, Hoick, 
Diiring, and lUilow, while Struensee had the honorary 
d(‘grcc of Doctor of Physic conferred upon him, being 
the second foreigner to whom this honour had been 
gi’anted. I wonder how much Christian understood 
of the elegant Latin speecli in which Dr. Vansittart, 
ilegius Professor of Law, presented him? P^i'om Ox- 
ford, Christian visited Ditchley Park, lilenheim, Jiiick- 
inghain, and Stow; and we can quite agree with the 
polite writer in the “Annual Register,’^ who says : “His 
journeyings arc so rapid, and his stay at places so 
short, that if he is not a youth of more than common 
talents, he must have a very confused idea of what he 
sees.’^ Horace Walpole, writing to Sir H. Jlann, under 
date September 22, speaks very severely on this head, 
but, I am afraid, with more justice than usual : 

“ I can tell you noting but what you know already 
about the King of Denmark huriying from one corner 
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of England to the other, mthout seeing anything dis- 
tinctly, fatiguing himself, breaking his chaise, going 
tired to bed in inns, and getting up to sliow liiinself 
to the mob at the window. I believe that he is a very 
silly lad ; but the mob adore him, though he has neither 
done nor said anything worth repeating; but he gives 
them an opportunity of getting together, of staring, 
and of making foolish observations. Then the news 
papers talk their own language, and call liim a great 
personage ; mid a great personage that comes so often 
in their way seems almost one of themselves raised to 
the throne. At the play of the Provoked Wife^ he 
clapped whenever there was a sentence against matri- 
mony, — a very civil proceeding when his wife is an 
Englisli princess!’’* 

On the 19 th, a very grmid entertainment was given 
by their Majesties to the King of Denmark at the 
(jueen’s house, at which the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, the Duke of Gloucester, and a gi'cat number 
of the nobility, were present. Covers were laid for 
one hundred and seventy; and after the entertiiiiiment 
there %vas a ball, which Christian opened at nine o’clock 
with the queen; after which, George III. walked a 
minuet with the Duchess of Ancaster. The King of 
Denmark, who always kept it up to the last, did not 
retire till half-past four in the morning. 

But the grmidest affair of all was the dinner given 
to Christian by the City. The^ord mayor and aider- 
men proceeded in their state barges to fetcli the king 

* “Letters of fl. Walpole,” vol. y. pp. 128, 121). 
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from the Stairs, at New Palace Yard, and conveyed 
him to T(‘mphi Stairs, where he landed, and took some 
refreshments offered by the Benchers. Judcfin^ from 
an engraving in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” the scene 
on the river must Ir ve been very gay ; and in those 
days, when the Thames still possessed some claim to 
the epithet of silvery, the king doubtless enjoyed the 
animated scene. 

From the Temple, the king ju'oceeded in the City 
otatc coach to the Mansion House, preceded by the 
Honourable Artilhay Company, and the AVorshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths, the freedom of which Chris* 
tian lind deigned to accept. On arrival, there was the 
incvital)le address read by Mr. Heeorder, from which 
it is worth while to extract one passage, which seems 
to show that the force of lying could no further go: — 

“ Tlu; many endearing ties which liappily connect 
you, sir, with our most gracious sovereign, justly en- 
tithi you to the respect and veneration of all his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects; but your affability and othiir 
princely virtues, so eminently displayed during the 
whole course of your residence among us, have, in a 
particular niaiiiit;r, channed the citizens of London, 
Avho reflect Avith admiration on your early and imcom- 
mon thirst of knoAvledge, and your indefiitigable pur- 
suit of it by travel and observation; the happy fruits 
of Avhich, they doubt not, Avill be long cmjdoyed, mid 
acknowledged within the whole extent of your intiii- 
ence and command.” 
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Christian — I hope blushing as he did so — returned a 
most jiolite answer in Danish, and then, no doubt, was 
very glad to hear dinner announced. In the Egyptian 
Galleiy, we read, that ‘‘ His Majesty condescended to 
walk quite round, so that the ladies (who made a most 
brilliant appearance in the galleries) might have a full 
view of his royal person : and all the gentlemen of the 
common council below an opportunity of personally 
paying him their respects.’’ Surely this was a heavy 
j)rice to pay even for a lord ma5w’s feed ! 

As history — at any rate since Macaulay’s example 
— condescends, like the elephimt’s trunk, to take notice 
of the smallest things, I may be forgiven for quoting 
here the menu of the remarkable dinner which took 
place in honour of the occasion, which has been duly 
enshrined in the “ Annual Register” : — 


O 

Cliiflicns. 

Spanif^li Olia. Turtle. 

V^cnisoji. 

o 

Tongue. CoIIops of Lartled 
Sweetbreads. 

o 


Ifarrieo. 

Mullets, removes. 

o 

4 Vogotables. 


Quails, 
Ortolans. 
Fheasants. 
Notts. 
Tourt. 
Green Peas, 
Artichokes. 
Hagou Royal. 
Green Trulflca. 
Mushrooms. 
FPERflNK. 
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8 cold plates round. 

Shell-iiBh in Jdlj. 

ChickenB. 

Fillets of Haro. Olia. 

Turbots. 

8mall Westphalian Hams. 

Peachicks. 

Partridges. 

Plieasants. 

Quails. 

Perigo Pic. 

Artichokes. 

Cardoons. 

Bagoii. 

Orcon TriiiHos. 

Green Peas. 

Epebgne. 

8 cold plates round. 

Asiwcts, of sorts. 

Cliiekeus. 

Turtle. Tongue removes. 

Venison. 

4 Vegetables. 

Quails. 

Ortolans. 

Notts. 

Wheat Ears. 

Godivcu Pie, 

Bagou. 

Green Morells. 

Peas. 

Combs. 

Fat Livers. 

EFEBaNS. 

8 cold plates round. 

Shell-fish in Marinade. 

CoUops of Turkey. 

Fillets of Lamb. Tercne. Chickens. Soles. Venison. ' Westphalia Ham. 
Partridge. 

Leveret. 

Buffos and Bees. 

Wlioat Ears. 


Collops of Leveret. 
Dories. 
Tendrons. 


llarrico. 

Venison. 

4 Vegetables. 


10 * 
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French Pio. 

MiuhroomR. 

Green MorcUs. 

Fat LiTcrs. 

Combs. 

Notts. 

8 grand ornamental dishes, sweet and sayoury. 

8 dishes of fine Pastry. 

At eight o’clock, after the usual loyal toasts, and 
ttiking tea and colfee in the groat parlour, his Majesty 
and retinue took coach, and returned to St. James’s 
rdace amid the same crowd and acclamations, witli 
tlie addition of illuminations in almost every AvindoAV, 
so that the people might have tlie pleasure of seeing 
his Majesty as much as possible. 

On the 24th, the poor king, who could hardly have 
digested the good things of which I have just given t\ 
list, was enteitained at liichmond Lodge, l)y order of 
his Majesty King George. Some attempt at taste 
seems to have been niadci on tliis occasion, for wc‘ r(*ad 
of a splendid temple with festoons of flowers and em- 
blematical pictures alluding to the arts and sciences. 
The fireworks were the finest ever exhibited, and 
“ their Majesties and the nobility present were pleased 
to express their entire satisfaction.” The whole road 
from London to the Lodge was illuminated by up- 
wards of fifteen thousand Italimi lamps, from three in 
the afternoon till tluj next morning. 

On October 1, the Princess of Wales gave a grand 
entertainment at Carlton House in honour of Chris- 
tian. It consisted of three tables, one for their Majes- 
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tics and the Princess Dowager of Wales; a second for 
the King of Denmark and fifty of the nobility; and the 
third for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and his atten- 
dants, &c. The princess dowager and the King of 
Denmark had not got on at all well together, and he 
entirely lost her good graces by the following piece of 
impertinence. The princess was amusing herself one 
day 'with a Lady of her court, to whom the King of 
Denmark had presented a superb set of jewels, ivith 
telling fortunes by the cards, and Christian said to her, 
“ My dear mother, how do you designate my Majesty 

ill your pasteboard court?” “Lady ,” said the 

princess with an arch smile, “calls you the King of 
Diamonds.” “ And what do you call Hoick? ” Chris- 
tian continued. “Oh, by a title far more flattering; 
that rake is called the King of Hearts.” “ Then 
pniy, iny dear mamma,” said Christian, piqued by her 
irmical allusions, “ under which of the suits do you 
designate Lord Ihite?” This rejiartce, severe as it 
was unexjiected, crimsoneil the face of the princess, 
who rallied soon after, evidently offended ivith her in- 
corrigible son-in-law.* 

While (ffiristiaii Avas at NcAvinarket races, a dejmta- 
tioii arrived from Cambridge, begging him and his 
suite to accept the siune digrecs fi’om that university 
as from Oxlbi*d. On October 10, Christian gave a 
superb masked ball at the Ojiera Hou.se in the Hay- 
market, at Avhich no less tlain tAVo thousand IIa'o bun- 

* Brown’s “ Northern Courts,” vol, i. p. 62, 
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tlretl of the nobility and gentry were present. Even 
staid George III. could not resist the temptation, hut 
remained in a private box with transpimeiit shutters. 
The IMncess Amelia also sjit the whole time in one of 
the boxes, masked. Christhui opened the ball wth 
the Duchess of Ancaster, and any one who ivishes to 
knowwhat characters were represented, I can refer to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” which contains an engraving 
of the ball. There was an awful squeeze and a magni- 
ficent supper, and the value of the jewels worn on tliis 
occasion amounted to upwards of £2,000,000. Still, 
the company must have been rather mixed, for a noble 
duke lost his snuff-box, on which was a jxirtrait of the 
King of France, set with brilliants. The ball cost 
Christian £3,000. 

On the 11th, Christian held a levee at St. Jmnes’s, 
when the nobility took leave of him, and on the follow-, 
ing day he bade fSiiwell to the royal fiimily. On the 
evening before his departure, the king made a j)i'esent 
to the Earl of Hertford, Lord Chambei'laiu, and to 
Lord Talbot, Lord Steward, of a ring each, valued at 
£1,500, and left 1,000 guineas to be distributed among 
the domestics of the king’s palace. The Lari of llolder- 
ness. Constable of Dover Casth;, was appointed to 
attend his Majesty until his embarkation. As a 
pleasing relief to this royal extraviigauce, we reiid tliat 
just bcfoi’c Christian’s departure, Garrick had the 
honour of an intemew, when the king gave him a 
very elegant gold liox studded witli diamonds, begging 
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hiin to receive it as a small mark of tlic regard he had 
for his extraordinary talents. 

On October 13, Christian went up the Medway to 
Chatham in the Victory, man-of-war, and inspected 
the British fleet. Chance decreed that the yoimg 
ofHcer Avho commmided the ship was the same Gambier 
who, in 1 807, as Admu^d of the Blue, commanded the 
English fleet with tliirty thousand men aboard, who 
landed in Zealand, carried off the Danish fleet, plun- 
dered the arsenals, and laid one-seventh of Copenhagen 
in ashes. 

On October 14, the king again went on board the 
Mary yacht at Dover, which was to convey him to 
Calais. Just as he was escaping, a parting shot was 
fired at him by an officer on board, in the shape of the 
most execmble and mendacious verses ever mitten, 
and tliat is saying a good deal. For that mason I 
shall quote them: — 

“ Tlic mighty Peter as the public cause 
Pursu’d with zeal, arts, sciences and laws, 
lu search of knowledge travell’d Europe round, 

And carried homo the treasures that ho found : 

His country’s sire — the instrument of fate 
111 giving form to a chaotic state. 

Henmabk’s young monarch, with a tasto refin’d, 

Studies no less the manners of mankind ; 

And w’hile at largo, he gratifies his view, 

Displays his genius and politeness too. 

Happy tho people in a prince approved, 

Happy tho monarch, loving and belov’d. 

Tho’ fair Astroca has regained the sky, 

Her parting steps si ill strike tho conscious eye ; 

If you, like lier (great prince) must disiqipenr. 

Like her, too, Iwive your bright impression here. 
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Thy travels o’er, reiio*.v this i^eople’s joy, 

And let thy praises young and old employ ; 

Admir’d, ador d— gild Denmark with thy fame, 

While all enjoy the honours of thy name.”* 

The kmg certainly had no cause to complain of the 
honours and distinctions granted him in London. 
Artists and sculptors strove to immortalize his memory, 
and engravings of him might be seen in all the win- 
dows. But the ladies of the nobility were the most 
enthusiastic about the “ northern scamp,” as the lovely 
Lady Talbot christened the youthful King of Denmark, 
and in mcmoiy of Avhoni they brought uito fashion a 
head-di*ess which was chiisteiied the “Denmark Fly.” 

So far we have dealt >vith the kmg’s public ai^pear- 
ance in England. His private amusements, unfortu- 
nately, continued of the same scandalous nature us in 
Copenhagen. Night after night he and Hoick passed 
in the most disgusting debaucheiy, and these rambles 
were generally conmienced after midnight. The king 
opened the ball at Sion House with his sister-in-law, 
the Queen of Great BritJiin; he danced with the I’rincess 
of Saxc-Gotha and the Duchess of Ancaster ; and, 
witlun an hour after quitting these scenes of royal 
grandeur, he w'ould throw off his gorgeous di'css, dis- 
guise himself as a sailor, and haunt the lowest ])urlicus 
of St. Giles’s. A volume might easily be filled with 

• I Lave Baifl that these lines were the worst ever written, but I retract, 
Q lie very worst will be found in a poem called The Masquerade^ inscribed to 
the King of Denmark. Here is a specimen : — 

Reflection lent the traveller her staff, 

And hospitality began to luiigb.” 
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tlie frolics and extmvaganccs committed while in 
England by tliis dissipated youth, and those servile 
courtiers, who, to gratify the sovereign, flattered every 
folly, and sought with lamentable avidity, even in the 
paths of uifemy and vice, the means of making them- 
selves agreeable or useful.* 

On the other hand, some anecdotes have been pre- 
served, which, while bearing testimony to the king’s 
profuse extravagance, throw a little more agreeable 
light upon his character. It is true, that he gave 
without discrimination, and acted on the impulse of 
the moment; but it is eipiaUy true that, whenever he 
saw an object of real distress, his hand went spon- 
taneously to his pocket, and if that cJianced to be 
empty, his ring, Avatch, or any other valuables about 
him, was bestowed instead of money. 

The King of Denm.'irk, on one occasion, saw a poor 
tradesman put into a hackney-coach by two baUifls, 
followed by his weeping Avife mid fiiinily, from Avhom 
he Avas about to be tom, and thrown mto prison. He 
ordered Count Moltke to folloAV the coach to the Mar- 
siialsea. He paid the debt and costs; and, setting the 
poor man free fi’om every other demand, gave him 500 
dolhirs to enable him to begin the Avorld ancAv; and, 
on several other occasions he distributed considerable 
sums among the poor debtors confined in the difl’erent 
gaols of the metropolis.f 

♦ “ Norllieni Courts,” vol. i. 

t “ Memoirs of Sir K. Murray Keith,” toI. i. 
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A ludicrous adventure into which the king was led 
by his raoniii for going about incog, is preserved for 
us by the author of “Northern Courts.” For a better 
supply of Ids wants, the king had caused an unlindtcd 
credit to be opened with a very rich but penurious 
City merchant, under the name of Mr. Frederikson. 
Dressed as private gentlemen, the king and Count 
Hoick went to the merchant’s counting-house, and 
took up £ 4 , 000 . The merchant, very desirous of 
knowing more of such good customers, employed a 
lad to watch them. Seeing the strangers enter the 
palace of St. James’s by a private door, he inquired of 
a sentry who they were, and was told tluit they must 
belong to the King of Denmark’s suite, as no other 
persons were allowed to enter that way. On telling 
this to his master, the latter was delighted at the 
prospect of thus making a handsome i)rofit; while his 
■wife, equally bent on obtainuig through them a ■view 
of the King of Denmark, or at least of his 02)011)1001)18, 
suggested the 2>ro2)riety of inviting them to tea, on 
their next visit. 

This civility was really offered on the next occasion 
that the king wanted money. The merchant, leaving 
Count Hoick with his wife, took the siqiposed Mr. 
Frederikson by the laiipel of his coat, and led him a 
short distance from his com2)anion; and, after some 
circumlocution, asked him 2)lainly if the money was 
not for the use of Christian A’ll. The king, at firat, 
thouglit he was detected; but finding that not to be 
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the case, and that the merchant only wanted to get a 
share of a good thing, he resolved to draw him on, in 
the hopes of amusement, and answered his question in 
the affirmative. TH merchant’s eyes sparkled >vith 
joy at this confiission. 

“ I am told,” he said, “that Christian VII. is one of 
the most extravagant and thoughtless young dogs 
living, and cares no more for money than if it could 
be mked out of the kennel. Of course you make him 
pay handsomely — ^you understand me ? ” 

It was with difficulty the king could refrain from 
laughter, but, as gravely as he could, he told the 
jnoney-dealcr that he had drawi a correct picture of 
the king’s character. 

“ Aiitl, pray, sir,” the merchant said, sigiiificantly, 
“what is the nature of your employment?” 

“My chief employment,” Christian replied, “consists 
in dressing the kiiig, and looking out for iimusemcnts.” 

“Just the thing!” ssiid the merchant; “then you 
are more likely to liave influence.” 

“ ^fo man has more influence with him than I have; 
of that be assured.” 

“ Then of course you make a lumdsonic profit out 
of these transactions?” 

“ Ufwii my word and honour, I never made a profit 
on any [lecuniaiy tnmsaction in my life.” 

The merchant’s face lengthened, as ho turned his 
small eyes oliliqnely towards the king. Alter a pause, 
he begim on another tack. 
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“ How floes the king disjjose of thesf! suins?" 

“ Gives them away, sometimes in coin or Imnk- 
notes ; oftener in presents of jewellery or other precious 
iirticlcs.” 

“ Hark’ee, sir,” said the merchant, delighted by 
these confessions, “would you not wish to make tJie 
best of your influence ■with the king?” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

“ Then, if you will suffer me to instruct you, 1 will 
teach you how to make fifty jxir cen(. on tlie capital, 
lifit me buy the jewels and presents.” 

Just at that instant one of the king’s ])ages arrived, 
and desired the clerk to call his master, who was never 
less disposed to be intei’rupted. 

“ Pray, sir,” the messenger asked, “ is not the Kuig 
of Denmark in your house?” 

“The King of Deimiark? No, sir, only a Mr. Fre- 
deriksoii.” 

“That is the king, the sou of Frederick V, The 
gentleman with him is Count Hoick, master of his 
Majesty’s wartlrobe, and I am sent by the Princess 
Dowaffer of WiJes ■with orders to deliver this letter 

O 

into his Majesty’s o^wn hands.” 

The confusion of the merchant and his wife at the 
chhiouemmt may safely be left to the imagination. 
The fonner disappeared, but the good-natured king, 
forcing a ring on the fat finger of the latter, and de- 
siring her to tell her husband that Christian would 
ne\er feel offended at what he had said confidentially 
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to Mr, Fredcirikson, skipped do^vn stairs, kughin" 
lieartily at tlie adventure, and iTgretting that it had 
been so suddenly terminated. Such is the story as it 
is told, and I can only luld, that si non e vero, h ben 
trovato. 

Walpole, who was prejudiced agiiinst Christian, 
probably bec.ause, at the king's request, he sent him 
a collection of the StrawbeiTy Hill books, and received 
no answer,* gives a veiy bitter account of him in 
his reign of George III., although there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. He says tliat the Danish king 
was in rc'ality an insipid boy; and there appeared no 
cause for his expensive ramble, tliough to STipport it 
he had laid a tax on all his placemen and pensionaries. 
He took notice of nothing, took pleasure in nothing, 
and hurru'J post through most parts of England Avith- 
out attention, dining and sup|)ing at seats on the mid, 
Avithout giving himself time enough to remark so 
much of their beauties as Avould flatter the great lords 
Avho treated him. This indifiei’ence was excused in 
a Avhisper by BenistoidF, his piime minister, who 
attributed it to his Majesty’s extreme short sight, 
Avhich llemstorff confessed Avas the great secret of 
the state; yet Walpole alloAA's that the king’s manner 
was very civil, and though his person was diminutive 
and delicate, he did not want graceful dignity. 

'I'he natural good nature of the English made them 
give the most favourable construction to the motives 

• “ Walpoloanft,” vol. ii. p. 24. 
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of the king’s travels, which were, in fiict, the natural 
consequence of his giddiness and levity. Whatever 
be seemed desirous of seeing, and all the inquiiies 
worthy of a monarch who seeks for instruction and 
improvement in the arts, civilisation, and government, 
were suggested by Count Bemstorff, the only man of 
merit and genius in his retinue. His own mclinatiou 
led him to plays, operas, balls, and excursions of 
pleasure into the country, in which amusements a 
sovereign may indulge occasionally, when they arc 
intended as a relaxation from the grand objects of 
useful study and information. 

According to a well-informed author,* Christian, 
while in London, wis gracious and accessible, but 
without discernment and without dignity. The very 
citizens of both sexes, who resorted daily to his 
apartments to see him dine m public with his fa- 
vourites, mistook him more than once for a young 
girl dressed in men’s clothes, whose conversation and 
deportment commanded neither respect nor attention. 

Really the unhappy Danes had some cause for 
grumbling that their hard-eanied money was squan- 
dered in so very useless a fiishion. 


♦ “ Memoirs of au Unfortunate Queen,’ 
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Befork wc accompany Christian VII. to the Circaean 
capital of Europe, it will not be labour ill bestowed to 
take a glance at the mode of conduct pursued by his 
wife during his absence. We have seen that her en- 
tourage did not suit her, and she therefore lived in 
tlic most perfect retirement. Though courted by the 
conflicting parties which were begimiing to be formed, 
she joined none, and did not show the least ambi- 
tion for political power. She appeared to feel a truly 
maternal affection for her child, and, in spite of rc- 
monstoiices, had the infant and nurse to sleep in her 
apartment. She sometimes visited, and was visited 
by, the ciueen dowager and Prince Frederick, but ge- 
nerally remained in great seclusion. The only occa- 
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sion on which she took part in ])ublic festivities was 
on the iinvciliiig of the equestrian statue of the late 
king, which was erected by the India Company. Tlie 
queens remnant and dowager accepted an invitation 
from Coifflu Moltke to witness the ceremony from liis 
house, which faced the site of the statue. 

The queen had giwvn in stature, and appeared 
much more womanly than when she arrived in Den- 
mark. The glow of robust health was on her check : 
she frequently nursed her child, and a more interest- 
ing subject for a picture could scarcely be conceived 
than this healthy and lively young queen playing with 
her bfibe. During this state of retirement, Matilda 
visited the houses of the fiirmers and peasants who 
resided near the palace ; and though she could not 
converse fluently with these poor grateful people, she 
gained their warm hearts by her condescension in 
visiting their cottages, smiling graciously on their 
wives and daughters, and distributing useful presents. 
Thus innocently Matilda passed her time during the 
travels of her wild and dissipated husband.* 

Juliana Maria, on her side, lived in great retii'e- 
ment Avith her son Frederick, at her chiitcau of 
Fredcnsborg.f The small party of courtiers Avho 


* Brown’s “ Northern Courts,” vol, i. 

t Eredensborg, or the Palaeo of Peace, was built by Frederick IV., in 
1720, in testimony of the pleasure which the peace of Nystadt caused him. 
The dtiatli of Charles XII., that unhappy kin^?, who was possessed by the 
monomania rather tlian the genius of war, was considered a blessing tliniugh- 
out the north, wdiich his warlike temper plunged into disorder and ruin. — 
De Flanx, “ Du Dancmnrk.” 
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surrounded her were attached to her more by their 
salaries than any affection. It is true that the terms 
on which the two queens notoriously stood to each 
other attracted the attention of the courtiers ; but 
they were still too va^^ue and undecided for any cer- 
tain plan to be based on them. The entire decay of 
the queen dowager’s influence on tlie one hand, jmd the 
too little known character of Caroline Matilda on the 
other, promised them no support, if they declared for 
cither party. The king, on his departure, had dis- 
])layed neither the sentiments of an obedient son nor 
the attention of a loving husband, and none of the 
statesmen at the head of affairs appeared to be in spe- 
cial favour with him. The friendsliip of the courtiers, 
which never springs up without selfish views, and can- 
not Last without tangible advantages, hence saw no^ 
object that could decide their choice.* 

One thing appc;ars tolerably certain, that Juliana 
Mariii, wliile remaining in seclusion, neglected no op- 
^)ortunity for widening tlie breach between tlic young 
couj)le. Queen Matilda, it is evident, was kept well 
informed of Iiej* husband’s transgressions, as the follow- 
ing passage, taken fi’om a letter to her aunt, the Prin- 
cess Amdia, will show; — 

“ I msh the king’s travels had the same laudable 
objects as those of Cyrus; but I find that the chief 
visitors of his Majesty arc musicians, fiddlers, and 
other persons designed for some employments still. 

♦ “ Authoiitwclus Auflil&rungon.” 
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raort* inglorious: what a wi’ctched levee! llis even- 
ings’ tuiiuseiiu iits arc still more clisgniceful, since deli- 
cacy and sentiment cannot be supjwsed to dignify such 
transient gratifications. Had I not already ex2)erieuced 
llis fickleness and levity at home, I could not have; 
heard without emotion and flisquietude of his divers 
infidelities abmad. liut as it is the monarch, not the 
man, I received injunctions to marry, the consciousness 
of having strictly adhered to my duty to his Alajesty, 
and the res|K;ct I owe to myself, form a secret satisfac- 
tion which neither malice nor envy can deprive me of.” 

On the other haml, it appears tolerably certain tliat 
Juliana Mark was u constant corresjiondc'iit of Chris- 
tian, and insinuated many things against his wife’s con- 
duct. M’e are told that she went so fiir as to state- 
that the queen had been too intimate with .some of lusr 
favourites, and insinuated tliat sevend of his most faith- 
ful nobles had retired to their estates during his absence, 
in order to avoid the insults of some new men admitted 
to the }'oung queen’s favour. All these false and ma- 
licious insinuations alienated the king’s idfectiou still 
more from his amiable consort, who ssiw hei'self sur- 
rounded by spies who were devoted to a dmigerous 
enemy.* 

Had it been pos.sible to coriaipt Christian’s morals 
to any greater extent, his short stay in I’aris would 
have effected it. Since ITd."), France had been slowly 
iind surely going down the slope that led to revolution. 

* “Memoirs of un Unforluiiute Q»o«'u.” 
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Through internal and external misgovernment she had 
been driven nearer to moral and social ruin, to a de- 
ficit, to utter dislocation and corruption; but, for all 
that, tlie fifteenth Louis le Bieiiaime was in excellent 
case. The ancien regime, with its ‘‘gabclles,” and 
‘‘tailles,” its “pactes do famiile’’ and “acquits de 
comptant,” its “lettrcs de cachet,” its Bastille, and its 
“cages de fer,” with all its frivolity, hardness of heart, 
shamelessness, and recklessness, was on the point of 
sinking into the last stage of atrophy; but the royal 
roue, momy cHp[)er, and coffee boilej’, continued to 
find amusenieut for himself. 

What a scene was that presented toward the end of 
February, 1745, when the Hotel de Ville of Paris 
gleamed with a thousand lights, and its halls rang with 
seductive music ! The city gave a ball to the court, as 
a return for the festivities which liad accompani(‘d tluj 
marriage of Tjouis the Dauphin. France was embroiled 
in an unfortunate war, which paved the way for one 
still more unfortunate: Imt the court danced. The 
king alone, of all the company, seemed absent and sad ; 
while his wife, the poor, good Maria Lcczinska, found 
a motive for living in her phlegm and her piety, his 
“ favorite declaree,” the “ maitresse en titre,” the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux, took it into her head to die. 
Tlie haughty noblesse of France, whom Louis XIV. 
had tamed, who had been corriq)tcd by the roucric of 
the Regent, and degraded by Louis XV. to the duties 
of the seraglio; the nobility of France, who had accus- 

11 ^ 
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tomed themselves to reckon among their privileges 
tliat of supplying royal concubines “ du sang et rang,” 
were most anxious to fill up the gap left by the de- 
ceased duchesse. But this time even the practised 
Due and Mardchal de Richelieu fiiilcd, and in vain did 
that charming creature, the Duchesse de Rochechouart, 
display all her Hcbc-likc charms, in the hope of suc- 
ceeding the Chatcauroux. It was decreed that the 
French aristocracy should lose one of their most pre- 
cious privileges. 

The H6tel de Ville ball had attained the acme of its 
splendour. The superbly decorated rooms which a few 
lustres later were to re-echo saturnalia of a frightfully 
different nature, were crowded with quaint and graceful 
maskers. Rococo was present hi all the glory and 
fancifulne.ss of its rofiiuid voluptuousness, and a remark- 
ably rich show of feminine charms, heightened by all 
the coquctiy of the toilette, was offered to the choice 
of the royal purcliaser, for the more official object of 
the ball was to alleviate the “ tristesse ” of the lord of 
France, and offer a remedy for his sadness in the fonn 
of a lovely duchesse, comtesse, or baronesse. 

Poor women of an immoral age ! how many a girl, 
after her maid and milliner had done their utmost, had 
been instructed by her mother, how many a wife by 
her husband, how she should behave on this night in 
order to attaujt and retain the king’s favourable glances ! 
P’or it was a sign of an utterly comipted epoch, that 
mothera considered they fulfilled a duty in teaching 
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tlicir daughters to seek the highest honour in the 
deepest disgrace. 

This time, however, the plebeian riyaliy was destined 
to bear away the prize from the aristocrats. The He- 
liogabalus of France had really forgotten his melan* 
choly amid this abundance of beauty and seductions. 
His restless eyes were at length fixed by a tall, graceful, 
fiiir-haired girl, masked m Amazone^ with bow and 
quiver on her shoulder, with floating hair, and heaving 
bosom. “ Charming huntress!” His most Christian 
Majesty addressed her : “ Happy the man who may be 
struck by thy arrows.” To speak in the style of the 
Aciidcmy, this was a splendid moment to fire a dart 
into the king’s heart ; but Avhether the young Amazon 
had not been properly trained, or did not take the hint, 
she disappeared among the crowd of dancers. When 
on the point of pursuing her, the l}icnaim(i was im- 
peded by an English country dance, performed by a 
bevy of young ladies. He devoured this “ bouquet,” 
so full of fresh charms, and, as our authority says, 
“incertain, il cut voulu les posseder toutes.” The 
king Avent further, and suiweycd at the end of the 
room the amphitheatrical dais on which “ les femmes 
de mediocre condition” Avere seated. Here, too, his 
Majesty found much to look at, much to axhnirc ; till 
a female mask forced her Avay through the beautiful 
crowd, and teased the king with masquerade freedom. 
The graceful coquetiy of tliis teasing attracted Louis’s 
curiosity : thex’e Avas a grisettish eaprit in the Avords of 
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the beauty, soinetliiiig new and piquant for the worn-out 
roue. He begged her to luiinask, and slic did st) while 
flying, and, as she fled, she let her Imndkerchief fall. 
The delighted king picked it up, and threw it over the 
heads of the ladies to its owner. A whisper immedi- 
ately ran through the hall, “ Le inouchoir est jete ! ” * 

The sultan had thrown the handkerchief, but not 1<» 
a i>erfict .stranger. He had met the beauty frcc|uently 
of late: while hunting in the forest of S6nart, she had 
passed hun, gracefully I'ecliningin her phaeton. JMade- 
moiselle I’oisson, now Madame d’EtioIes, the daughtei’ 
of a scoundrel, had been arti.stically trained by her 
mother to become an Odalisque. She had so often 
repeated to her daughter, “Tu cs un morceau de roi,” 
that the girl at last believed it, and prej)ared heivelf l()r 
the honour. In the interim, she married d'Etiolcs, 
the rich nephew of her mother’s lover, which, — such 
was the nature of court mondity at the [X'riod, — pi'oved 
no obstacle, but rather a motive for her future exalted 
position. Her mother, with this objcjct, negotiated 
Avith the king’s first valet, Sieur Binet, the notorious 
])redecessor of the more notorious Lebel ; and the talent 
of Madame d’EtioIes effected the rest. 

The masked ball at the Hotel de Ville entailed the 
finale. Ere long, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson was in- 
vited by his most Christian Majesty “pour souper dans 
ses petits cabinets ct jx)ur coucher avec elle.” Imme- 
diately after, this woman of one-and-twenty years of 

* ** Viu privee do Louib XV.” Loudon, 17bl. 
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who IkuI been married four years and borne licr 
liusband two children, was solemnly ])resented at coin-t 
under tlie title of a Marquise de Pompadour, to the 
queen, prinei's, and [)rincesses, and in due form declai'ed 
‘‘maitn^sse (;n titre;^^ that is, as matters stood, the 
niistr(‘ss of l^'rancc. Ifoor M. d'Etioles, “qui idolatrait 
sa femme,” tried at first to be disagreeable, but was 
sent on his travels, and eventually became a])])eased. 

Everybody knows howthemarquise governed France: 
it was she who made the alliance with Austria and sent 
Prince de Soubise to Rossbach. Under her govern- 
nuMit, France soon sank to such a point that Chester- 
field, writing home in December, 1753, from Paris, 
declared that he found in that city all th(^ signs of an 
im[)ending revolution, such as arc read of in history. 
Poisson-Pompadour ruled, and woe to the man who 
tri(*d to oppose her autocracy: the dungeons of the 
r»astilhj or the iron cages of ]\Iont St. ]\Iich(d received 
(h(‘ victims to tlio reveiige of the 15al)3'loni>Ji woman. 
TIk' chanson and the satiric couplet alone dai*ed to 
Hash in the dark, and at times darted tlieir shafts into 
the innermost apartments of the omnipotent lady. 

In order to surround the blasS sultan with all the 
vaiying cliamis of seductiveness, the Pompadour, l)y 
Richelieu^s advice, erected in the park of Versailles a 
hermitage, where she tried to arouse the blunted imagi- 
nation of the rou4, who had enjoyed ever 3 d:hing and 
misused everything, by dressing herself as a gardeiiePs 
wife, or as a milkmaid, or even as a nun. Nay, more : 
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when tliesc lures lost thoir cliunii iu tiiiio, wlioii the 
mistress heard that his most CIn'istian ]\Iaj(\sty was 
tired of her, and declared tliat she was as cold as a 
‘‘macreiise,'’ she assumed even more inliimous duti(‘s, 
and with Lebel establislied the Parc aux Perfs, wliieli 
will remain an undying stain on regal Franco. 

But even more horrible, possibly, is it to read, how 
the desire of imitating the career of tlie IVanpadour — 
the wish, tlie lioj)e, the longing to obtinii the rank of 
maitresse titree — sju’cad all over France, Irom the [x's- 
tilential court atmosphere of Versailh*s to every point 
where a prettj' girl was grooving up. ITow shamelessly 
people acted in this respect, is reconh^d by Casanova, 
in his account of Mademoiselle ]voman-(V)Upl(*r, ol* 
Toulouse, who, however, only suoce(‘ded in becoming 
an untitled concubine. The corruption of kings is 
evcr}^where met half Avay by the villany of the nations. 
Regarding the matter humanly, this offers a species of 
palliation for Louis X\. and his co-religionists. 

Apres nous le deluge! was a fearful remark, which 
the Pompadour, in the intoxication of her frivolity and 
miglit, or perhaps in a moimait of agony and despera- 
tion, replied to a friend who warned her against the 
future; and the deluge came, but that of terror was 
preceded by that of vulgarity. The ancien regime 
sank, dmining the cuj) of vice to the dregs, from the 
reign of the JVnsson to that of the Dubarry — that 
Dubarry, who, under tin; name of .Aladcanoiselle L’ Ange, 
had wallowed in the vicious iiiiid of Paris ere his most 
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('lil'isliiui Miijcsty raised her to liis couch. The low- 
est of all Ilcticras, stretching herself on a bed of puride 
silk, and at her feet the King of France, busily engiigcd 
in boiling his mistress’s coffee, and rewarding with a 
laugh of pleasure her Billingsgate rcmai’ks. What a 
picture ! 

Or, take as counterpart, the “maitresse on titre,” 
conversing with the noblest ladies at court, one of 
whom, ]\Ia(lame de Beaiivcau, quietly rejdicd to the 
Oiiltarry’s remark that they seemed to have a personal 
hatred for her, “ By no means; we should only like to 
bo in your place — that is all.” The woman, in whose 
])laco the nohlest-bom ladies Avished themselves, dragged 
the ljuiguag(! of the jtothouse and the bagnio into the 
apartments of W'rsailles; and Louis XV. took such a 
delight in this mode of conversation, that he christened 
Mesdames, his four legitimate (hiughtcrs, the rrmce.sses 
Sophie, Adelaide, Louise, and Victorine, “graille, 
chiffe, loque, ct cochc.” 

This king even dishonoured and trailed in the mud 
the prestige of royalty. What his extravagance cost 
France in ready money, no one has been able to state cer- 
taiul)', but the lowest estimates amount to 200,000,000 
of f'rancs ; and at that day, when millions could not be 
conjured as they arc now-a-day, a million was a large 
sum. Ihit while creatures like the Pompadour and 
the 1 )ubarry laid millions lavished on them, the people, 
from whom the royal forcstaller exacted these millions, 
were starving. One day, while hunting in the forest 
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of S4nart, the “ well-beloved ” met a peasant carrying 
a coffin in his cart. “Where are you taking that 
coffin?" — “To the village of L — “Is it intended 
for a man or a woman?" — “For a man.” “What did 
he die of?” — “ Starvation.” The king drove his spurs 
into his horse. Did he feel a burning within him like 
the flames of Hades? I doubt it. He had only a 
cynical laugh for everything, even for the monkey- 
tricks jxirformed by his mistress at the council of state. 
Wiis it surprising that the most awful things should 
be bolievcd'about such a king? — that a rumour spread 
among tlie popuLice that it was one of the mysteries 
of the Pai’c aux Cerfs that the king tried to stimulate 
his senses by baths of children's blood? 

I need hardly stop to discuss the views and morals 
of French society under such a king ; but a man who 
was a member of this society — a man who did not re- 
proach it, but comfortably swam with the stream of 
vice — shall tell us something about it. “ The gallantly 
which had prevailed at the court of Louis XIV. be- 
came, in the time of the Kegency, unbridled sensuality. 
Under Louis XV., the gentlemen were solely engaged 
in augmentuig the lists of their mistresses, and the 
ladies in depriving each other of their lovers witli 
marked publicity. Husbsuids, compelled to suffer 
what they could not prevent, without making them- 
selves in the highest degree ridiculous, adopted the 
safe remedy of no longer living with their wives. 
They only met them at public rosorts; but at other 
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times, though living under the same roof, they never 
came together. Matrimony was regarded as a mere 
matter of money, and generally as an inconvenience, 
which could only be avoided by laying aside all the 
duties it entailed. Morals, it is true, were ruined by 
this; but good society (la sodM) gained enormously. 
Freed from the constraint and coldness which the 
presence of husbands and wives always produces, the 
liberty was unbounded. The mutual coquetry of 
gentlemen and ladies enlivened evciytliing, and sup- 
plied every day with piquant adventures.”* 

In truth, there was no want of such piquancy as we 
I’cad of in Suetonius, Petronius, and Juvenal. I'rin- 
cosses behaved at night, in the garden of the Pakis 
b’oyal, in such a way as to pkee themselves on a level 
with its professional liahituees. Such was the case 
with the Ducliesse de Chartres, mother of Philippe 
Fgalitcf?, who was ])iiblicly told by an otfended rival: 
“ Je n’ai pus encore eprouve, madame, qu’on eht besoin 
([’argent pour trouver des jimoureux.” 

Or take i\lagdulcinc do Villeroy, Ducliesse de Bouf- 
tlcrs, who contrived to become a AV'oman “qu’il fallait 
(pie tout homme de bon air mit sur sa liste.” In the 
lile of this w'oman, perhaps the slightest scamkl ivaa 
that she lived quite openly with the Mareclial de Lux- 
embourg, while the latter, as a compensation, just as 
openly placed his omi wife at the disposal of his mis- 
tress’s husband. One day the Due de Durfort, one 

* “ JHU'moirc.s do M. lo liuruii do BezcJivu),” vol. i. p. 201. 
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of this lady’s countless admirers, gave her a supper, 
and, to amuse the com})any, invited the comedian 
Chasse. After the lady had imbibed an inordinate 
quantity of champagne, as was her wont, she so un- 
equivocally revealed her inclinations toward the actor 
that the host thought it advisable to dismiss him. 
The duchesse, however, rushed, with flying haii’, 
do-wn the street after him, shrieking, “Je le veux! 
Jc le veux!” 

Such were the ladies whom the Prince dc Conti 
was justified in insulting, by sajing to Louis XV., 
when the latter asked him why France protluccd no 
more marslials, “ C’est qu’aujourd’hui nos femmes ont 
affaire k leurs laquais.” In this circle, which only 
lived for the lowest sensuality, everything was de- 
graded. Thus there was a Due de Gesvres, who 
assumed the manner and avocations of a woman; he 
rouged himself, wielded the fiin, and worked embroi- 
dery. Everything was brought low, everything dis- 
graced; and a levity of the most odious nature was 
displayed in religious matters. What could the 
Church be and signify with j)ersons who had seen 
a Dubois made a cardinal? And was not Beniis, too, 
a cardinal? — the same Bemis, christened “Suzon la 
Bouqueticre,” who once preached at the reception of 
a nun of noble birth, and had the misfortune, while 
going into the pulpit, to let fall a piece of ])aper, on 
which he had wntten a most scandalous couplet about, 
the novice. 
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As is usual in such degenerate times, the coarsest 
superstition was mixed up with the most frivolous 
free-thinking. The spirit of religious reform, brutally 
suppressed on its manifestation as Jansenism, had 
only been able to pnetrate the universal rottenness 
in the caricature of Convulsionism. After the im- 
moral mania of these revivalists went out of fashion, 
calling up spirits and demons grew popular among the 
great. At court. Saint Germain, the manufacturer of 
diamonds and the elixir of life, the predecessor of the 
clumsy charlatan Cagliostro, was called on to kill time 
for the yawning king and the Pompadour. In the 
Palais Itoyal, Casanova erected his cabalistic pyramids 
of figixres; and for the entire fashionable female world, 
the cotTcc-cup of the fortune-teller Bontemps was a Del- 
phic oracle. With extravagance and superstition, their 
.sister, cruelty, naturally went hand in hand. When in 
March, 1757, Damiens was executed, the hishionablc 
ladies hurried to a nameless act of barbarism, at their 
head being the pretty wife of Popelinicre, the fanner- 
general, who had gained a great reputation in society 
by a scandalous intrigue with the sinner of sinners, 
the Due de Richelieu. In order to learn what people 
were capable of in the Paris of that day, the reader 
ought to be acquainted with the awful sketch drawn 
by Casanova, the most decried but most masterly 
painter of the morals of the eighteenth century, oi 
the execution of Damiens. 

In the midst of this ocean of boue de Paris there 
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was one source of consolation; in spite of the shame 
with which Soubise and his consorts had stained the 
lily banner, the warlike temper of the French was 
not utterly destroyed. In such an age as the one we 
arc describing, there is sometlmig doubly cheering m 
reading of that well-known trait of French chivaliy 
which ^characterises an episode of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. The English and French guards marched to 
meet each other for a combat which would become 
very murderous. “ Messieurs des gjirdcs Fmn 9 aise.‘ 
Lord Charles Hay shouted from the English ranks, 
“tirez !” “Hon, my lord,” Cotnte d’ Auteroclie rejdied 
from the French side; “nous nc t irons jamais les pre- 
mia’s.” * And there is more than chivalrous courtesy, 
there is the noblest heroism, in the circumstance that 
at the surprise, on 16th October, 1760, Avhich the 
hereditary prince of Brunswick attempted at. Klostcr 
Kamp upon the Marquis de Castries, the Chevalier 
d’Assas, of the Auvergne regiment, when snrroundicd 
at the outjiosts by the enemy, still shouted, under the 
menace of a himdred bayonets, the warning cry, 
“Amoi, Auvergne, voila les eimemis!”f 

• Although Carlyle has recently thrown a doubt on this anecdote, it is too 
well established as an historical fact for even that writer absolutely to demo- 
lish it. 

f The sources whence I liavo drawn the above hasty sketch of Paris in the 
eighteenth centuiyr arc — Duclos, Memoires Secrets — Mannontel, Mcmoiro.s — 
Soulavie, Memoires dc Kichelicu — tloulavic, Decadence do la Monarchic Fraii- 
9aise — Madame du ilausset, Memoires — ^IVIadanio do Campan, Memoires — De- 
zcnval, Memoires — Dumouriez, Memoires — Casanova, Memoires— Vie privee 
de Louis XV. — Les fastes de Louis XV. — Voltaire, yiecle dc Louis XV. — 
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Christian landed at Calais, and though he now re- 
sumed liis incognito, and ti-avelled as a Count of Got- 
torp, he was eveiywherc received as king. He reached 
Paris on the 21st, passing through Saint Omer, Lille, 
Douai, Valenciennes, and Carabrai, and lodged at the 
York palace, which had been engaged for his stay in 
the French capital, and where he was complimented 
by the l)uc de Clioiscul, in the name of the absent 
iving Louis XV., and invited to Fontainebleau. 

Being now in the country whose language was 
most fluent and agreeable to him, Christian VII, 
visited on the day after his arrival, accompanied by 
the Due dc Duras, who was appointed his chevalier of 
honour, the Theutre-Fi’im 9 ais and the Grand Opera. 
On the 23rd, he set out with his whole suite for Fon- 
taniebleau. to pay his fu’st visit to King Louis. On 
his arrival, he was received at the ffK)t of the marble 
staircase by the Due d’Orleans, greeted at the top by 
the Dau[)hiu, and conducted to the door of the royal 
cabinet. When he presented himself for the first time 
to Louis XV., tiiat monarch, Avho had never in his life 
been able to juldrcss a word to a new face, embraced 
the King of Denmark Avithout saying a Avord to him, 
.and turned to speak to the Count von Bernstorfl’, 
because he had knoAvn him formerly during his em- 
bassy in Friuice. The King of Demnark, Avho felt the 

Momoires Ilistoriquoa et Anecdotales de la Cour de Franco — ChestcrfiokVs 
Letters — Meivier, Tableau de Paris — Lacrotcllc, llistoire de lu France pendant 
\c XV III. Sioclc— Barbier, Joiuiial du R5gne do Louis XV. 
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incongruity of this reception, at once pirouetted on 
his heel and addressed the Due de Choiscul, who soon 
contrived to draw his master into the conversation 
begun with the young monarch. 

While Von Gleichcn, the Danish envoy, was nego- 
tiating with Choiseul as to the manner in which Chris- 
tian was to be received, he Avas urged to obtain leave 
that the two monarchs should meet alone on the first 
interview, that when the doors were shut the Kiuir of 
Fi’ance should give the title of Majesty to him of Den- 
mark, and that afterwards the latter should remain in 
the strictest incognito. M. de Choiseul answered 
Gleichen that, “though he had his Majesty’s com- 
mands to assent to everything requested in the matter 
of etiquette, he ought to be aware that his demand 
was impossible, as the King of France had never 
remained alone for a single moment in his life, not 
even in his garderobe, and that he had no |)ower to 
expel from his chamber persons who by i-ight of office 
had a claim to remain in it.” The first interview, 
therefore, took place in the presence of all tlie cliief 
personages, but when, on the next day, Louis XV. 
returned Christian’s visit, accompanied by a few princes 
of the blood and his whole court, the youthful monarch 
ran to meet the King of France, took his hand, and, 
walking very quickly, drew him into his cabinet, the 
door of which he locked. All this was done so 
promptly, that the Due d’OrMans, pushed by the 
crowd who were eager to follow, ran against the door, 
and thus Louis XV. remained alone with a stranger 
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for the first time in his life. The two monarchs con- 
versed togetlier for some time, and were mutually 
charmed; but aftcmards Chi'istian said to Gleichcn, 
“ Do you remember -vhat you ivrote us about the im- 
possibility of a King of France remaining alone? I 
succeeded better than you, for I took a pleasure in 
it.”* 

During this interview the King of France expressed 
his regret that the deep momming for his consort, 
Miu'ia Leezinska, prevented him from celebrating the 
visit of his brother, at which he was greatly pleased, 
by court festivities, but he had taken care that his 
Danish Majesty’s .stay in Paris should be rendered as 
pleasant as possible. As he was aware that his beloved 
guest Avas fond of theatres, he had sent his commands 
both to the Comcidic Fran^aise and the Opera, that 
during the Danish king’s presence only such pieces 
should be performed as his exulted guest Avi.shed to see. 

Louis X^’^. conversed Avitli the perfect courte.sy of a 
French courtier. “In the year 1717,” he said, “my 
predecessor on the thmne of France had the felicity of 
seeing Peter the Great here, and I have gi’cat j)leasurc 
in beinff able to embrace Christian the amiable. Hmv 

r> 

young you are ! I could be your gniiidfiitlicr. 

“ 1 should esteem myself most fortunate if I were 
your grandson/* Christian replied. 

When the French king introduced his guest to the 
ladies of the court, he noticed tliat Christian jiaid 

* “ Ueuknurcligkuitcu lies BnronB von Gloiclicn," p. 1!). 
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special attention to Miulanie cle Flaveconrt. Ilenci* 
lie drew him on one side, mid asked him, 

“ How old do you take that lady to be?” 

“ Thirty, at the most,” Christian remarked. 

“ She is above forty,” said Louis. 

“ A proof, sire, that people do not grow old at your 
court,” was Chi’istian’s llattering answer. 

l)urmg the four days* stay at Fontainebleau, Strucn- 
see visited the Galerie dcs Ceifs, where the dcgenc- 
mte daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, after her abdica- 
tion, had her lover Monaldcschi, whom she su])posed 
to be faithless, beheaded by three disguised accom- 
plices. He was uiduced to jiay this visit by a dream, 
in which he saw an exalted lady, whose luime he 
hardly dared confess. He had returned a long time 
from the tour, ere he told his bi'other of this dream, 
and how it m'ged liim the next day to visit the gallery. 
“ Everything is possible,” was the consohitory answer 
Struensee received. 

On A’overaber 3, the court celebrated the festival of 
St. Hubert, in which Christian took paiT with las 
suite. The guests arrived in one thousand five hun- 
dred carriages, and over three thousand hunters and 
lackeys were Cidled out. Naturally, Madame de 
Flavecourt was tmiong the fair Amazons. 

On November 13, the Prince de Monaco gave tlie 
king a ball, at which the royal guest made the acquaint- 
ance of the Duchesse de Nevers, the ex-actress Marie- 
Anne Quinault, in the dance. 
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Whcnevei’ tlic kin" was not impeded by otliev fes- 
tivities, he visited the 'rhdfltre-Fran 9 ais, and for every 
performance sent the troupe 1,000 crowns, so that this 
amusement alone cost him 20,000 ciwvns. At the 
Grand Opera he wa.. most attracted by the celebrated 
prima donna Sophie Arnould, whom he requested to 
hear thrice as Tla^alire, in Rameau’s Castor and Pollux. 
As a return for the pleasure wliich her singing and 
acting caused him, ho sent lier, through Count ITolck, 
an ivory fau, for Avhich ho paid Rouclier 2,000 livres. 

When Cliristian visited the celebrated porcedain fac- 
tory at Sevres, h(' was sJiown an entire dinner service 
which Louis XV. intended to present to him, e.'icli 
piece decorated with tlio arms of Denmark. On 
Nov. 20, Christian was present at a sitting of the 
Academy, where Voisenon received him with a picc(^ 
of verses, which 1 will spare the reader, and only say, 
they ai’c full of the usual fulsome flattery. A resolu- 
tion was then passed to hang up tlie king’s full-length 
portrait in the great hall. On the 21st, Christian 
visited the Academy of Painting, when he was received 
by the Marquis de Marigny, brother of Madame* d(* 
Pompadour, with an address, and on the same day the 
Sorbonne, where the same honours were paid him as to 
Peter the Great fifty years before. 

A few days later, there api)eared in the Mercnre a 
versified panegyric on the king by a member of the 
Academic Fran(;aisc, M. dc Bernis, ex-dra^ving-master, 
and aftenvards ai’chbishop, and fiivourite of the Pompa- 

12 ^ 
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dour, in wliich ivc read the tolerabl}' notorious fact 
that other princes had visited the hanks of the Seine 
before Christian. The unfortunate James Stuart was 
regixstted; the pious Casimir forgotten; Peter I. ad- 
mired; “mais vous, Chrf^tien, vous etes adore.” In 
another set of verses, J find four lines which must not 
be passed over. T regret tliat I cannot trace their 
author; but they \vill be found in the “Almanach dcs 
Muses” for 1769: — 

" Avec Tjouis lo cicl vous a vu naitro, 

Pour oprourcp un boiiliciir si doux : 

Ah ! Si Bourbon no rognoit pas suv nous, 

Nous vous aurions choisi pour ninitrc.” 

Ileally, it is difficult to decide whether France would 
have been a loser by the change. 

After so nuuiy compliments had been paid him by 
the servants of P}U'i.s, King Christian wislied to fonn 
the personal acrpiaintance of the most I’cnomied acade- 
micians of the day, and hence invited twenty of them 
to dinner. Among them were d’ Alembert, Diilerot, 
Ilelvctius, Marmoutel, la Condmnine, Voisenon, &c. 
The king seated himself between Diderot and Helvo- 
tius, and sjjoke in terais of praise of the “ IJijoux Indis- 
crets” of the one, and the “ (Euvres Philosophiques” (d 
the other, and delighted all his learned guests by his 
affability. Straensee was also at table, iuid through 
liis clever remarks about French literature and the 
Empress of Russia, more especially attracted the admi- 
ration of his immediate neighlK)urs, who were llaron 
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von Grimm, tho SauKe-Colmr/? Envoy and ncws-wiler 
to Catharine II., the private secretary of the Due 
d’Orl(ians, and the playwright Sauriu, 

On the 24th, the king visited the parliament, when 
he ^vas received h} the celebrated Advocate-General 
Sequier with a Latin speech, of which it is doubtful 
Avhether he understood much. After this, Christian 
paid a three days’ visit to the Prince of Conde at 
Chantilly. This entertainment was probably the finest 
of all those given to Christian. As it Avas free to all 
j)ei'sons, it Avas computed tlait there Averc at least six 
thousand guests present, and the concourse of nobility 
and gentry of both sexes to it Avas so prodigious, that 
the Due St. Denis, Avhich is longer than Holborn, Avas 
so tilled Avith carnages from end to end, that there Avas 
no [Kissage through it. The entcrttt'mment continued 
for three days and nights, during AAdiich open house 
Avas kej)t for all comers, Avithout distinction. There 
AA'as likeAvise a very gi-and hunt in the forest by torch- 
light. After a wild boar had been chased for a long 
Avhile, a nobleman killed it Avith a boAV and armAV.* 
I’hc cost of this entertaiumeut Avas defrayed by 
liouis XV., and a full account of all the festivities 
that took place Avas foi’Avai’ded to the Empress of 
llussia by Grimm. 

Such Avere Christian’s public performances in Paris, 
but his priA'ate ones Avere of the same nature as in 
London, so liir as the genius of the tAVO countries 


* “ Annual Register, 17Gy.’ 
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admitted. Ladies of high rank, flattered by the 
homage of the monarch, while they despised the man, 
disputed the unenviable notoriety of his attentions ; and 
in the court of Louis XV.,- which -was immersed in gal- 
lantry, Christian found an example and sanction for 
every excess. The two kings frequently supped together 
en partie carrh, hiying aside in mutual freedom and 
convivial mirth all stateliness and majesty. The time 
fixed for Christian’s departure made him forget the 
trammels of royalty; and, in taking his leave of the 
French monai'ch, he dechu’ed Versailles and Paris, 
imder his M-ajesty’s auspices, tlie favourite abode of 
Ai^Uo, Venus, and Mineiwa.* 

Accompanied by the Comte de Noailles and the 
Prince de Poix, Christian witnessed, on Dec. (!, the 
display of the fountains at the royal palaces of Marly, 
Trumon, and Versailles; and, at the latter, was img- 
nificently entertained by Louis XV. in farewell. 

lieforc he left Paris, Christian VH. offered on his 
l•etlu•n to his states to raise a new cavahy regiment 
for the French service, and give the command of it to 
the Due de Duras and his descendants in perpetuum. 
Whcxi Caroline Matilda heard of this^ she wittily re- 
marked that “ the king was a very good Frenchman, 
but a veiy bad politician.” This was communicated 
to Christian with many aggravating circumstances by 
the emissaries of the queen dowager. Another obser- 
vation attributed to tlie queen on hearing of her hus- 

* “Memoirb ol au Uiilbiluitato Quocii.** 
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band’s successes in Paris, that “if he had travelled 
incog.., he would have returned to his dominions with 
a blank list of bonnes fortunes," was doubtless an inven- 
tion of malice. Probably the offer of the regiment 
was declined; at any rate, no trace of it is to be found 
in the Danish archives. 

All the poets who sang the praises of Chrdtien I’adoixi 
— ^and among the panegyrics I find the follovving neat 
exception to the rule of worthlessness, written by M. 
de Chamfort: — 

“ Pcuplo a qui ea presence est chore, 

Parml vous I'etenez ses pas : 

Uno roi qu*on aimo ct quNin rev5re 
A (los sujots en tons cUmats. 

II a beau parcourir la torre, 

II ost toujours (Ians sob etats ” — 


all the artists who had counterfeited him, tlic .sculjrtors 
who had represented him, the actoi*s and pvima donnas 
who had amused him, were rewarded Avith tnily royal 
gifts. Even the Dames de k HaUe, Avho liad em])loyed 
their old jirivilege of lumding a bouquet to crowned 
heads, and whose leader also requested jiermission to 
give him a kiss, were Avillingly received by the fun- 
loving youth.* When the pretty spokeswoman had 


* An amusing coimtorpnvt to this had occurred during Christian’s stay in 
liondon. Oiio day, when liis roach drove up to tlio door of his residence, a fine- 
looking girl burst through the double line of attendants, caught the King of 
Denmark in lier arms, and, kissing him heartily, said, “Now kill me if you 
please, 1 can die contented, since I have kissed the prettiest fellow in tho 
world.” The king, far from being oflended, gently liberated himself from her 
embrace, and ran, laughing and skipping, iip-stairs. 
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expressed her wsli, he hiughingly oliei’cd lior first one 
cheek and then tlie other, with the words : “ Eh Ijien, 
madamc, choLsissez ! ” The clever J’ai’isienne, however, 
took the liberty of kissing both cheeks, and rcceivix.! 
as rcAvard 20 louis d’or. The khig left a present of 
6,000 livres for the poor of Paiis, though his own were 
starvmg. 

On the last day of his stay in the world’s capital, 
Christian gave the Due de Duras— in addition to his 
miniature painted by the Danish artist Jans Juel, and 
set in diamonds — ^a gold-mounted sword of honour set 
Avith peai’ls and jewels, valued at 20,000 li\Tes. The 
due’s wife received a diamond necklace, and ifadaine 
de Flavecourt, whose beauty had attracted the kmg on 
liis first arrival, a valuable suite of pearls. 

The king’s portrait was displayed in all the windoAVS, 
and under it could be read the lines : — 

“ Les roses d’jEIymen et Ic Irt'mo dcs Bois 
Ne Tont pas retenu dans leur chaine flattcusc, 

11 voyage, il insti'uit sa raison lumincuso 
Par dcs tableaux divers et des mocurs ct dcs lois. 

S’il s’anvto eii cos lieux, seduit par notre liommage, 

Ileurcux people Danois, nVn soycz par jaloiix ; 

Le dcstin I’a forme pour regner parmi vous, 

Notre art no pent i^i fixer que son image.”* 

It is realty a painful task to dis^iel the favourable 
opinion expressed of Christian VII. in these verses, 
but I am bound to be impartial. llcA'crdil tells us 

• Written by J’Abbd do Beau do Voiseiioii, and to be found in the “Abnanach 
do»ilu9CB’’for 1769. 
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bluntly that in Fnincf, in spite of the flattery em- 
ployed, and the prejudice in the king’s fiivour enter- 
tained by ( hose who only caught a transient glance of 
him, such persons as were in daily intercourse with 
him, and were able to watch him closely, detected in 
him an incipience of mania, and heard him make ex- 
travagant remarks. They also noticed that in his mo- 
ments of abeii’ation, a glance from Hoick recalled him 
to his senses. 

After a stay of seven weeks, Christian quitted Paris 
on December 9, in order to return to his own states. 
At Metz he allowed himself to be detained for three 
days by all .sorts of festivities offered him by Mar^chal 
d’Armenticres, and proceeded thence to Strasburg, 
wh(‘re he arrived on the 1 6th, and accepted an iiivita- 
tioii from the Ehictor Carl Theodore of the Palatinate 
to travel via Maimlieim. On the 18th he arrived in 
the latter city, and was received Avith all imaginable 
ostentation. After visiting, on the following day, the 
' Electoi-al Library, Academy of Sciences, Treasuiy, pic- 
ture galleiy, and cabinet of coins, and being presented 
by his host mth a series of medals of the electors 
coined in Khine gold, Christian continued his jour- 
ney on the 28th to llanau, in order to visit his two 
sisters, 

■ A fter four days?’ stay here, the king travelled through 
Cassel and llnmswick, and reached 1 famburg on Xew 
Year’s Day, where he WJis received with a royd salute. 
On January 4 he arrived at Altoua, the (irst city in 
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his dominions, and was welcomed by all possible demon- 
stmtions of joy. The chUdi’en of the Orphan Hospital 
and other charities were ranged in two lines, with wax 
tapers in their hands, as his Majesty passed to the 
piilace. All the houses were illuminated, and a grand 
emblematical firework, inscribed optimo regi^ was played 
off, which was followed by a grand masked ball. 
Here, too, Christian received his last heavy discharge 
of verse, in the shape of a panegyric, from one ]\Iadamc 
WUdiu of Gliickstadt, in which the lady, with ex- 
tensive view, surveys mankind from Copeidiagcn to 
London and Paris. Her account of the English is so 
droll that room must be made for it : — 


** De prfts voua avez visite 
Ce peuplo penseur ct severe, 
Qu*cntdtent lu charbon tic terre 
Et les vapeurs de libertu ; 

Lo quakre qui no sourit gu^ro, 

Lc cliapeau cloue aur sou front, 
DecouTraut votre esprit profond, 

Sous dcs dehors si faits pour plairo, 
Aura quittd son flogme austere ; 

Lc sang, plus qu’^ deini gel^ 

Du pdlc consomptionairo 
Tout h coup aura circuit : 

Vous aurez vu do pr^s ccs crises, 

Ccs trois pouvoirs sans ccsse aux prises. 
Le sceptre Anglais est un roscau, 
Souvent plio par les orages : 

Qu'aurcz vous dit h ce tableau, 

Vous absolu sur vos riyages ?” 


From Altona the Danish monarch proceeded to Ah- 
rensburg, and remained for two days on the estate of 
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his marshal of the journey, Baron von Schiinmelmaim. 
After this short rest the journey was continued so hur- 
riedly, that, on January 14, after an absence of seven 
months, he made his festal entry into his capital by the 
side of Queen Caroline Matilda, who drove out to Roes- 
kilde to meet him. At night the whole city was illu- 
minated, for the nation still expected a fortunate ehange 
at any moment, and would not be disabused, although 
tJieir ho 2 )c was constantly deceived. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

JOHN FREDERICK STRUENSEE. 

THE INTERIM MINISTRY STATE OF THE NATION — THE KING^S 

HEALTH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER STRUENSEE Ills EDU- 
CATION AND CAREER HIS FRIENDS — SHACK EU RANTZAU— 

THE TROWELLING SURGEON THE COX'RT DOCTOR THE 

PARTIES AT COURT — PLANS OF CAROLINE MATILDA. 

I'liE tlirco ministers who had managed th(j affairs of* 
state during tlic King of Denmark\s absence, Averc 
Counts von Thott and Moltke, and Hen* von Rosen- 
kraiitz. The first attended to home affairs ; the second 
occnjiied the post of foreign nimister, rendered vacant 
by 13 ei’ustorfi'\s absence ; and the third Avas at the head 
of the War Office. The Admii*alty had recently lost 
a respected cliief, through the removal of old Count 
von Danneskjold Samsbc, and Count von Hanneskjold 
Laurvig, Avho took his jilace, Avas far from filling it 
Avorthily. Of these four men, Rusenki’antz was the 
only one to Avhom the attention of those Avho sought 
a party leader could be turned, lie Avas a thorough 
imui of the Avorld; a noble air, insinuating pohtencss, 
elegant mamiers, a ]>olished mind, a great propensity 
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for intri^juo, and an artistic suppleness, were the prin- 
cipal qualities of this man, and rendered him well fitted 
to play a part in court intrigues. But it was as yet 
too early to think of forming a party. The first period 
of the king’s government had offered too many ex- 
amples that the highest favour and the lowest fall 
were too near together for any one to place confidence 
cither in his own good luck, or that of another person. 
The three other men I have mentioned, regarded 
the court quarrels as intrigues that were beneath 
them. Count von Thott, an honest jmd well-informed 
man, had a rich source of consolation against any blow 
of fate in himself and his acquirements. In every 
conjuncture he proved equal to himself and his merits. 
He accepted whatever fortmie offered him mthout 
aiTogiuicc, and lost it Avithout despondency. Such a 
man was not bom for political intrigue. Count von 
Moltke had played such a brilliant part in the last 
reign ; he had so carefully and cautiously profited by 
the favouiing circumstances of that day; he was so 
highly respected tlu’oughout the kingdom, tliat there 
was reason for believing that, under all circumstances, 
he would be alone able to Avithstand JHiy opposition 
offered him by the court. It is true, that his ambition 
Avas notorious. It Avas kiAOAvn that he rcgai’ded pomp 
as an indispensable accompaniment of happiness. But 
people also reflected that there is an age Avhen the 
spur of ambition becomes blunted, and when a man 
does not ciirc to sacrifice the pleasant repose of undis- 
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turbed happiness to imaginary and uncertain prj)s- 
pects. 

Count Laurvig had only the manner and accpiirc'- 
ments which are attained by long practice and intiiiiac)’ 
with high society. lie had also ever sacrificed liis 
reputation to his pletisures; and, in some affairs, had 
behaved with such recklessness, that he had forfeitc'd 
the general respect which he possessed before thesis 
errors. With such principles, no man can advance far 
on the path of ambition. From the last three memlxa-s 
of the government, therefore, no complicated coui-t 
intrigues could be anticipated. 

The Danish people, at this time, were in a state of 
sullen discontent. They were dissatisfied with the 
maintenance of the poll tax, which they had been pro- 
mised should be soon abolished, when it was estab- 
lished in 1762, on the occasion of an im[)ending war 
with Russia; but they were probably more dissatisfied 
>vith the way in which the money was spent than witli 
the tax itself. The Nonvegians, more especially, were 
very angry, and broke into complaints, whose tone 
was extremely serious. This dissatisfaction had hardly 
been appeased, and the people were beginning to (‘ii- 
dure the burden more ])aticntly, when a new source of 
sorrow and anger was opened for tlie nation. Tliis 
was the king's costly tour, which exhausted the finances, 
mid caused a susj)ension of all the outlay, by which the 
nation had previously profited. Road-making, the 
maintenance of the royal palaces, the ])roposcd aug- 
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mcnfiitioH <if tlic iinny, were all pi’evcnted. Ready 
money was sent out of the couiitiy; the rate of ex- 
change Avitli Hamburg rose enormously; trade began 
to sink, and credit almost disapjicarcd.* 

Ill this sad condition, Christian found his kin<rdom 
Oil hls rctuiTJ. Ilis fickle mind, which dwelt on no- 
that did not relate to his own insignificant 
amusements, prevented him from weighing the serious 
nature of these facts, and destroyed in him eveiy 
feeling tliat should have called liis attention to them. 
On the other hand, Ave must allow, thnt all Avho now 
saw the king again, Averc struck by the flivourabic 
change Avhieh the tour had produced in him. He had 
acquii’ed an elegant manner, and laid aside many of 
his liad liabits. At the same time, he had really ex- 
amined much abroad, and thus gained AAuder vicAvs. 
Hence, 13ernstorff Avas complimented on the good re- 
sults of the royal ti’ip, and people seemed quite to 
overlook the fact that Hoick Avas still Christian’s inti- 
mate friend ; and that, on the 25th August last, the king 
had appointed him Grand iJIaitre de la Garderobe et 
des })laisirs, by Avhich the count Avas raised to the rank 
of a privy councillor, only nine months after his nomi- 
nation as a gentleman of the bed-chamber. In fact, 
the king’s attachment to his favourite had attained such 
a height, that one day, in Enghmd, by CImstian’s orders, 
the couriers’ horses Avere almost ridden to death, solely 
to bring up the count in time to be present at a large 

* “ Authontischo Aufkluruugcn/’ pp. 25, 26. 
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party, where lie wouki meet the new lady of his 
love. For Count Ilolek hud been left a widower 
after only a few weeks’ inarria«;e with the delicate 
Friiulein von Stockllcth, but speedily contrived to 
console himself. He fell in love with Ijudy l>el Stan- 
hope, and Christian himself interposed on his behalf. 
The mother was not averse, but Lady Bel very sensibly 
refused. His rival was Sackville, afterwards Duke of 
Dorset, of whom, as Walpole tells us, he said ‘‘cc "vos 
noir n’est pas beau,” which im])lied, that he thou "lit 
his oAvn whiteness and pertness channiii". Amusiu" 
tales were whispered about the intimacy of the king 
and the master of the wardrobe, and their amours 
during the tour; and, in truth, after the first impr(‘S- 
sion had worn off, the king’s state of health, which had 
never been satisfactoiy, proved of what nature tlie 
amusements of the friends must princi[)ally liave bi^eii. 
The incessant variety of stiipifying amusements, and, 
at the same time, an excessive indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, had evidently exhausted the king, and un- 
dermined his moral and |>hysical powers. 

Wc can quite understand how the complaints about 
augmentation of the taxes grew louder when it was 
found that the chief object of the tour, the moral im- 
provement of the young king, had been an utter failure. 
Enormous suras had to be found to pay for th(^ articles 
purchased in England and France, and fresh loans, as 
a necessary result, raised. Matters now came to such 
a pitch that the Treasury was unable to satisfy the 
current expenses, which caused great embarrassment. 
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And it must be borne in mind that the Danish popu- 
lation was not in a condition to endure any increased 
taxation. Prince Charles of Hesse g;ives us a dreadful 
picture of the country as it remained from the time 
when ho first visitou it up to the reign of Frederick VI. 
The peasant was a serf in Denmark in the fullest mean- 
ing of tlic term. There was no justice for him; no 
protection against his owner. Many of the latter had 
b(um the l)ailiffs, who had ruined their iibsent masters, 
and eventually purchased their estates. The wretched 
Danish peasant stood under the merciless whip of these 
vile men. He was at the mercy of his master, who 
compelled him to take a poor farm and put it in order, 
and when he had got it into a good state by the 
sweat of liis brow and his industry, drove him out to 
do the same at another farm. The master forced him 
to marry whomsoever he thought proper. At the 
slightest opposition, he handed over the wretch to 
the militia, or sold him for 50 crows to a captain, 
on condition that he would never again be allowed to 
set foot in his native province. 

Jiitland was the most trampled province; but in 
Zeeland affairs were worst of all, for there the peasant 
was almost (juite brutalized. He possessed a number 
of small horses, which, in winter, supported them- 
selves almost exclusively on grass or roots, which 
they scratched from under the snow; little carts in 
which the boors took a small lot of grain to market; 
huts that resembled those of sjivages — such Avas the 
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almost lu(l(!ous aspect of this fair province. The only 
market which even the most distant fai’raers could at- 
tend was held at Copenhagen. They came to market, 
made their sales, ran to the tavern to drink, started 
home drunk, and with loosened rein, but stopped 
punctually at every pot-house, of which there was 
one every mile, so that they might not emerge from 
the only happy condition they knew. At the same 
time, Denmark derived everything from abroad; and 
Hamburg was the entrepot of articles of luxury, deli- 
Ciite eating, aiul dainty vegetables.* From such a 
sketch, we can easily understand why the nation 
groaned in spirit at the extravagant outlay entailed 
by the king’s hopeless tour. 

Under such depressing circumstances, the nation 
was naturally greatly annoyed at finding that the 
treasury had fi’cquently to aid Count Hoick in de- 
fraying his lavish expenditun*. Thus, for instance, he 
purchased the lllixagiuird Yilk, iji front of the north- 
ern gate of the capital, and decomted it with hand- 
some new buildings and fine gai’dens. Nothing more 
was heard, however, of the fonner nocturnal scenes, 
as we have seen how the king’s first mistress was 
expelled from Copenliagen. From this time, the po- 
lice were enabled to do their duty during any night 
iws, while, prior to the king’s tour, the ix)lice-master 
had been ordered not to interfere with the king or any 
of his suite. The result of this was, that miiny of- 

* “ Mrinoirt’s cle n»on pp. S, 0. 
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fences committed by other persons were attributed to 
the king.* 

After the king’s return, a different mode of life was 
introduced at court, — the former short dinner-hour 
was lengthened, aiui, though kept within the limits of 
c(‘reniony, emjdoyed for general conversation. The 
king inspected the docks and scientific institutions of 
the cnpital, probably with the olyect of comparing 
them with those he had seen abroad. Tt was also 
noticed witli satisfaction that the king was l)eginning 
to Imsy himself with the affairs of government, which, 
it was siipi)Osed, must bo ascribed to Bernstorff’s good 
influence, altliough the premier was still unable to 
carry out his favourite decree of attaining the dignity 
of Grand Chancellor. 

The court itself had also grown more lively. The 
two queen dowagers and the hereditary Prince Fre- 
derick had sought, during the last summer, amusement 
by paying each other visits at their summer houses, and 
by vStaying with the nobles at their country seats. The 
reigning queen, however, remained at Frederiksberg, 
and found her only delight in her little son, the crown 
prince. In September, she and Juliana Maria returned 
to the capital to spend the winter there ; and at the be- 
ginning of autumn, the opening of the theatre afforded 
them some slight amusement. 

* It was on one of these occasions that Bcvordil, on some courtiers bringing 
to the palace a morning star they had taken from a watchman, and boasting 
loudly of their exploit, uttered the sarcastic words, “ Voilii un beau chemin A 
la gloire.” This remark had something to do with his dismissal. 
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In proportion ns the king declined nnd degenerated 
in his physic-nl and intellectual powers, Matilda had 
made more than, proportionate advances. Her person 
Avas much increased in height and breadth ; her air and 
appearance Avere more dignified and imposing; her 
mind .seemed to have acquired finnness ; and, on their 
first intervicAv, her conscious husband absolutely started 
at the improved appearance of his queen ; reflecting on 
his OAvn imbecility, he seemed half reluctant, half afraid 
to meet her.* 

We have seen that intrigues were at Avork, during 
the king’s absence, to heighten the alienation he felt 
from his Avife, and ore long his behaviour to her sub- 
sided from cold famiharity into ci’uel disrespect. 
Matilda, Avho felt a reluctance to acquaint the royal 
family in England Avith the daily mortifications and 
slights she met Avith from the king and his step-mother, 
gave vent to her grief and vexation in a letter Avhich 
she AVTotc to the T’rince.ss Maiy of Hesse Cassel. This 
hidy’s consanguinity Avith the Iving of Denmark, and 
the maiiiagc of her son Avith Christian’s sister, doubt- 
less suggested the application to her. The folloAving 
is an exact copy of the letter : — 

Copenhagen, March 22, 1769. 
Madam and good Aunt, 

You are not unacquainted Avith the arts, doAnces, 
and aspiring views of the queen doAvager, Avho seems 

• “Norlhom Courts,” p. 82. 
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solely bent on undermining the royal authority, tlie 
exercises of which she assumes solely to herself; and, 
after having made the king contemptible to liis subjects, 
ill availing herself of his weakness, to give a sanction 
to the most flag, uit acts of violence, injustice, and 
oppression. She has forfeited all claims to the senti- 
ments of forgiveness and moderation 1 have too long 
manifested, in opposition to censure, insolence, and 
obloquy, by her last most mjurious luid fiilse aspersions 
on my reputation and the dignity of a reigning queen. 
1 lun amazed at the king’s toiqxir and insensibility. If 
tuiy person of my attendance shows a laudable zeal for 
niy seiwice, or a respectliil attachment to my jierson, 
it is reputed a crime, and punished with royal dis- 
jdcasure and dismission. Some reasons dictated by 
prudence have jircvented me from troubling the kuig, 
my brother, on this disagreeable subject, as he might 
perhaps think it highly improj^cr to interfei’c in griev- 
ances Avhich he has no right to redress. I have 
applied to your known benevolence to do me the kind 
office of advising me, that I may bring tlie king to a 
sense of his wrongs and his uijustice. Would you 
take upon yom’self, as far as it is consistent with your 
discretion, to assist me m such a peiqilexlug situation. 

1 could never sufficiently acknowledge your friendly 
interposition to restore the peace of mind of 

Y our affectionate 

Caroline. 
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Princess Mary begged the queen, her niece, would 
excuse her from taking any part in these royal feuds, 
wiiich, instead of producing tiie desired effect, might 
perhaps stimulate her rivaPs vengeance, to offer her 
Majesty some new affronts and indignities. She pro- 
fessed, at the same time, a great concern for her 
troubles and anxiety, hoping her Majesty's good sense 
and conduct would confound the vile impultitions of 
Juliana, and make the king sensible of his errors. 

If the public entertained any doul)ts as to the terms 
on which the king and queen stood to ciicli other, 
they were removed when the court proceeded, in May, 
to the palace of Fredcriksberg, near Copenhagen. This 
gave the affair anotlier turn, and soon disj^elled the 
good opinion about a change in the king's mode of life, 
and the fancied wedded happiness of the young queen. 
Count Hoick now lived at the ‘‘Blue Farm," in close 
proximity to the siuniner residence of the court, after 
being married on May 8, to tlic Countess Juliana 
Sophia, daughter of the admiral, Count Hanneskjold 
Laurvig, which, however, did not prcvcait him from 
continuing his old course of life. Flegant court dames 
lodged for the summer in villas round his country 
seat, and a constant communication was kept up be- 
tween Fredcriksberg and the “ Blaagaard.” 

Jn July, a visit from the Duke of Gloucester, brother 
of Queen Caroline Matilda, gave occasion for numerous 
court festivities, but also for an increased dislike on 
the [)ai’t of the queen against the fiivouritc. One day. 
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the king asked Count Hoick, whom the duke resem- 
bled ? And the impudent favourite answered, “ An 
English ox/' The duke was in truth extremely stout, 
and had a corresponding broad face. The king laughed 
at his favourite's joke, but was so malicious as to 
rej)eat Hoick's sally to the queen. The duke ap|X5ars 
to have enjoyed himself right royally while in Copen- 
hagen, for we read that he Jind his gentlemen indulged 
so immoderately at table, after the fashion of tlie age, 
tliat tlujy were obliged to ttike foot-baths, and use 
other preventives, for fear of an attack of aj^oplexy 
before morning. 

The boldness which the fiivonrite displayed, and the 
loose life he liimself led, and to which he habituated the 
king, at length aroused a party against him, which 
])lainly increased more and more daily. At the head 
of it was the Supreme Court Marshal Fiuderick 
Christian von Moltke, who had recently been deposed 
on behalf of a man who in other respects stood far 
below him. But this Count Moltke did not possess 
the cleverness and practised craft of his father, and did 
not know how to overtlnow the arrogant liivourite. 
This was reserved for another man, from whom it had 
not been expected. This man of bourgeois origin 
contrived within a. short period to remove not only 
Count Hoick, but nearly all those in authority, and 
to introduce a spirit into the govenimeiit Avhicli, had it 
not been overthrown, might have had the ))est conse- 
quences for land and nation; for the most ini]K)rtant 
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of his reforms were such as had endured a lengthened 
trial. This man was Dr. Struensee. 

John Frederick Struensee was born at Halle, on 
August 5, 1737, where his father, Adam Struensee, 
the son of a cloth-factor, in Ncav Rujipin, was at the 
time preacher at St. Ulrich’s Church. His mother, 
Maria Doi'othea, was the only daughter of Dr. Cai’l, a 
man given to mysticism, who had been appointed 
physician in ordinary by Christian VII.’s grandfather, 
and died in 1757, as a jiractising physician at MUdorf, 
in Dittinarsch, at the great age of ninety years.* 

Struensee had light biwvn, ahnost flaxen hail*, blue, 
sharp, and flashing eyes, an aquiline nose, and a high 
forehead; he was firmly built, and gifted with an 
admirable ability, great desire for learning, mid a most 
excellent memoi*y.f He received his first education 
at the Orphmi School of his native toAvn, where reli- 

• In a life of Carl August von Struensee, by Held, I find that the origin of 
the Struensee family was as follows ; — Onoof liis ancestors, of quite a dillereiit 
name, was, during the time of the IlanBeatic Ijcaguo, a pilot of Ltibcek. During 
a frightful storm, in wliich no other man dared to venture out to sen, he brought 
a richly laden fleet into port ; acquired respect and credit in his native city for 
doing so ; and, in memoiy of liis courageous deed, received from the Lubeck 
magistracy the name of Strouvcnsco, which means a dark, stormy sea. 

t In a tolerably impartial life of Struensee, published at Copenhagen while 
he was under sentence of death, the following portrait is drawn of him : — 

lie was a tall and very broad-shouldered fellow, almost of the lieight for the 
duarus ; was not ill-looking, had a rather long nose, a merry look, playful and 
penetrating eyes, a free carriage, and sat his horse very well. Liberty followed 
all his movements, and he was as little affected in the presence of the king and 
among the courtiers, as if ho were a born gentleman and had been educated at 
court. In short, through the qualities of his mind and person ho might have 
been an amiable courtier and excellent statesman, if his heart had only been 
better.” 
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gious instruction was not only treated superficially, but 
several of his teachers were also given to mysticism. 
In their lessons they constantly said, “ This you must 
believe, because God has spoken so in the Bible,” but 
offered no proof that the Bible was really the word of 
God. Struensee concluded from this, that his teachers 
regarded the Bible as of divine origin, solely because 
they had been taught so in their youth, and was not 
satisfied ivith this. 

It happened on one occasion that many of his fellow- 
pui)ils, of whom several were of notoriously loose morals, 
declared that they had been suddenly enlightened and 
converted. All sorts of edifying exercises were at 
once performed with these young men. Struensee, and 
others of his school friends, who were not among the 
enlightened, considered this ridiculous; and the foolish 
penance which the teachers imposed upon them in con- 
se(]uence, rendered Struensee only the more obstinate. 
Tlie pietistic teachers declared that it was as godless to 
go about in raflics and powdered hair as to commit 
actual sin. Struensee drew from this the conclusion, 
that as the foiTncrciumot possibly be sinful, consequently 
excesses are just as little sinful. Tlic religious views 
of his parents, mth which they sought to inoculate theii* 
son, idso aided to confirm the young man in his free- 
thinking opinions, as he was too clever not to give the 
preference to an unfeigned belief in God. The father 
incessantly told his incredulous son how he, from his 
youth up, had felt in himself the most powerful work- 
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iiigs of grace, and Avas constantly tormenting him with 
other religious tenets of a nature more or less abstruse. 
The mother, who had by her marriage been only con- 
firmed in the misty vieAVs she had imbibed from hei* 
father, entirely agreed with her husband, and thus did 
her part to turn her son against his home ; and, lastly, 
the father’s ill-applied strictures liardened young Stru- 
ensce’s heart against all the exhortations of his over- 
pious parents. The sermons winch he Avas forced to 
listen to on Sunday were poAverlcss to produce any 
other opinion about religion, lie saAv persons at church 
Aveeping from remorse, and found them after the tears 
of pious repentmice had been shed, no better than they 
had been before. The result Avas, that Struenseo, in 
opposition to tliese hy])ocrites, became a ])erfcct free- 
thinker. 

Another trait of Struensee’s character forms the key- 
note of his catastrophe. He Avas from an early age 
gifted Avith an ent ei’i)rising and restless mind, and an 
unbridled ani})ition. This fact aroused in his father a 
Avell-founded a]j[)reJicnsion, Avhen he heard of his son’s 
rapid progi’css in the AA^orkl. “ My son,” he said to a 
fi'iend, “Avill not be able to boar the favour of his mo- 
narch.” These Avords contain Striiensec’s Avholc fate. 
Moreover, he had always an immodenite propensity for 
])leasure, and veiy liberal vicAvs as regards morality. 
Such faults are Avont to assume enormous proportions 
in the intoxication of fortune : they are the more dan- 
gerous for a man Avhose caixjer attracts the gen(*ral at- 
tention; they lead him into serious errors; and any 
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statesman ought carefully to try and keep them in 
submission. * 

With what remarkable abilities the young man must 
have been endowed is proved by the fact that he was 
able to matriculate it the University of Halle in his 
fourteenth year, and had not completed his twentieth 
when he received his degree as Doctor. In 1757, the 
call of his father to be chief preacher in the tomi 
church of Altona had a material influence on Struen- 
sce^s fate. The young doctor accompanied his father 
there, and remained for a time in the house of liis pa- 
rents. Ere long, however, he entered tlie public ser- 
vice, for, on October 20 of the same year, he was 
appointed by the government town physician of Altona, 
and country physician of the lordship of Pinneberg and 
the county of Rantzaii. When his father, who had be- 
come celebrated as a theologian, was appointed by the 
government superintendent-general of the two duchies, 
and removed first to Jteiidsburg and then to Schleswig, 
the young doctor bought a house in Altona, and set up 
his own household, Ilis fciblc was laid at dinner for 
six persons, at supper for four, and the mefils were 
accompanied by clever conversation. The host often 
gave free course to his satire, though ivithout offending 
any one, and his guests were principally men of letters 
and officers. 

In a small pamphlet I have picked up,f there is u 

* “ Autlicntiache Aufklarangen.** 

f “Besondcro Nachriohten von denOpfern der Staaten,” &e. Pclim. 1772. 
Tbi» a town in Siberia, to which Marshal Muniiich was banished ; but I 
doubt whether it contained u printing press. 
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curious anecdote, which serves to show the humorous 
side of Struensee’s character. He once invited to 
dinner four persons, all of Avhom he knew to be on 
unfHendly terms. He delighted in the sour face cut 
by each new comer on seeing his aversion, but tried to 
reconcile them. Each of the guests Avhispercd in his 
car, “ Wliy did you not tell me you were going to ask 
them, and then I would have come to you another 
time?” Ho laughed, and justly ndivuled an animosity 
which pedants are so fond of keeping up. Another 
curious circumstance is, that two skeletons stood by 
Struensee’s bedside, holding burning candles in their 
hands. Whether he really read at night in this any- 
thing but agreeable company in order to habituate him- 
self with death, caimot be positively asserted. 

From 1760-62, Panning, a well-known literary man 
of the day, lived with Strueuscc, and the couple started, 
in July, 1763, a new literary expeilment, called the 
“ Monthly Journal, lor Instruction and Amusement.” 
The first number is now lying before me; but there is 
nothing very wonderful in it. It is supposed that an 
article, imder the heading of “ Thoughts of a Surgeon 
about the Causes of Depopulation m a given Comitry,” 
was written by Strucnscc, Inicause tlie essay contains 
ideas wliich Avere aftcrAvards set in practice by him. 
Although the magazine contained various articles (juite 
etiual to the average of those days, it Avas dropped at 
the end of six months, and Avhen Strucnsce Avas asked 
Avliy he had not gone on Avith it, iis it av.-is gcnej-ally 
poimlar, he replied tliat literatui'e did not jKiy. Alter- 
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wards, he published some medico-scientific treatises, 
and an essay on the respect which an author ought to 
entertain for the public. 

Struensce^s studies and reading were not restricted 
to professional topics. One of his favourite authors 
was Voltaire; but he also had a great veneration for 
J. J. llousseau. With Hclvetius, he inclined to the 
opinion, that as all men have equal organisms, they 
must be competent to attain the same things, and this 
axiom he applied to himself through the flattery of 
others. With Boulanger, he also assumed at that 
time that fear of all mighty nature was the primi- 
tive source of all religions among the ancient nations. 
Although Struenscc never swerved in his belief that the 
universe and the human race had their origin in Deity, 
he could never be brought to the conviction that man 
was composed of two substances. He assumed that 
God set human nature first in action, but that when 
the machine ceased acting, i. when a man died, he 
had nothing more to hope or fear. 

In the meanwhile Struensee continued to work 
faithfully in his profession. Some successful cures 
gained him a reputation, and as he was sincere and 
frank, never condemned others or judged too severely, 
he acquired numerous friends. His agreeable person 
and pleasant manners helped to make him a popular 
physician, and we can quite understand how the ladies 
selected tlic good-looking doctor to attend to their 
maladies, real or pretended. After the fashion of the 
day, the ladies had their little jests vnth him, and he 
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confessed, though iilways in a delicate manner, that 
he was an admirer of the fair sex. When, howevei’, 
persons tried to make him blush by repeating to him 
some loose anecdote connected with himself, he always 
blunted its point by displaying the utmost discretion.* 
It is to be regretted that he did not follow the same 
good rule in the awful crisis of his life. 

Struensec soon gained access to the first houses, 
and found a powerful patron in Privy Councillor 
Imperial Count Hans zu Eantzau-Aschcbcrg.f This 
count’s son was Major General Schack Karl, Count 
zu Kantzatj, who became one of the jm'ncipal actors in 
the ensuing tragedy. He soon became intimate with 
the yoiuig doctor, and they made an agreement that 
if either of them attained power, he should help the 
other. They became the more intimate, because the 
doctor’s help was often needed for the accouchement 
of persons with whom Rantzjiu had had adulterous in- 
tercourse. Strucn.see rendered these services with a 
generosity fiir above his fortune ; even more, he sup- 
ported Eantzau for some time, and advanced him the 
neces.sary funds to appear at court; so that Struensec, 
instead of being the count’s protc'ig^, rather played the 
part of protector. Eantzau, by his flattery, gave the 
doctor an exaggerated idea of his capacity, and fos- 


* '' Seaondero Nachrichten von den Opfom,” &c. 

t This name was probably derived from a conical mound, apparently an 
ancient tumulus, in the centre of the gardens, on whicli very fine ash trees 
grew. 
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terecl in him the ambition which became his ruin. 
The count, however, only thought of gaining a crea- 
ture, and fully believed that if he ever became again 
a grcjit lord and general officer, Struensee would no 
longer be his friend, mt his client and physician. In 
the latter capacity Struensee rendered him a signal 
service. Countess zu Rantzau, while residing at Al- 
tona, was attacked by small-pox of a very malignant 
character. All the Kantzaus combined in demanding 
that another jdiysician should be called in, but the 
Juisband insisted tuid declared that his friend had 
genius, whicli was better than science. The disease 
was very Avell treated, and tlie cure of the countess 
rendered the doctor dear to all the family, their 
friends, and proteges.* 

Another house where Struensee met with a most 
friendly reception, was that of the administrator of the 
county, Priv}^ Councillor Baron von Siihleiithal, who 
Avas the step-father of Enevold Bnmdt. Struensee 
Avas also j)hysician to the Landrost of the Lordship 
of Pinneberg, Privy Councillor von Berkentin, Avhose 
Avife, after the Drost^s death, was appointed chief 
gouveniantc of the hereditaiy Prince Frederick. At 
this house Struensee is stated often to have said, half 
in jest, half in earnest, ‘‘ My ladies and patronesses, 
only contrive to get me to Copenhagen, and I will 
make matters all right.'' Struensee Avas also on very 


* Roverdil, pp. Gl, 02. 
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friendly terms with Equerry and Chamberlain von 
Billow; and lastly, he made at Altona the acquaintance 
of the then Captain Falckenskjold, who was fated to 
suffer so terribly for this acquaintance, and of Count 
Conrad von Hoick, when the King of Denmark came 
to the duchies in 1767. 

This period was probably the happiest in Struensoe’s 
short life, but he found no satisfaction 5n liis profes- 
sional position. ITis restless, soaring mind suggested 
to him to resign his post, and take a voyage to Malaga 
or tlie East Indies. As his health at this time Avas 
not the best, he hoj)ed a recovery in a milder cli- 
mate. The exciting details he had read in descrip- 
tions of travels in India, and the prospect of ac(juir- 
ing a fine fortune there, the more urged him to the 
enterprise, as he had recently run into debt sit Al- 
tona. At this moment a very different prospect Avas 
offered him. 

When a physician in ordinary had to be appointed 
for Christian’s projected tour abroad, Struensee Avas 
recommended by his patrons. Counts Rantzaii-Asehe- 
berg and Hoick and Brandt, who had not yet fallen 
into disgrace, to occupy this post; and Frau von 
Berkentin, whose life Struensee had once saved in a 
dangerous illness, and Von Berger, the physician in 
ordinary to the king, supported this choice. Struensee 
himself saAV in this a happy dispensation of fate, Avhich 
opened to him an extensive cfircer. He accepted the 
offer, and Avas appointed surgeon during the journey 
on A])ril 6, 1768. On June 6, he joined the king’s 
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suite at Ahrensburg, and had a seat in the carriage of 
Legations rath Sturtz, with whom he eventually became 
• very intimate. 

During the entire tour Struensee, in consequence 
of his position, was frequently near the king's person, 
and carefully watched over his health. This often 
enabled him to work against the injurious influence 
of Count Hoick over the passionate prince, for which 
purpose he generally had recourse to interesting con- 
versation upon French literature. On the other hand, 
Struensee carefully avoided political discussions, and 
if ever such were brought up, he never made the 
slightest allusion to home affairs. Struensee even 
carried this precaution so far, that he either entirely 
broke off his correspondence with his Holstein friends, 
or else restricted it to indifferent topics. For the 
courtiers soon noticed the growing pleasure which the 
king found in conversing with his doctor, and per- 
ceived that Struensee possessed acquirements which 
fitted him to tjike part in other business. But 
Struensee still clung to his profession too much to 
grant room to a thought of giving it up, and was 
too sharp not to notice the suspicious glances which 
the king’s entourage cast at the mteresting doctor. 
Hence it was so little his object to overthrow Count 
Hoick, that he completely neglected an apparently 
favourable opportunity. We have seen how Brandt 
was dismissed from court for his foolisli letter to the 
king, mid ordered to retire to Oldenburg. As he 
VOL. I. 14 
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had neither salary nor pension, Bemstorff gave him a 
supernumerary jwst in the regency of that proirace. 
Growing tii’ed of his employment, Brandt went off to 
Paris to have an interview with the lung, and arrived 
just at the moment when Hoick had fallen into 
tempox'ary disgrace. As Struensee did not move in 
the matter, Brandt obtained no audience, and the fa- 
vomite procured him 100 louis d’or to carry him 
back again.* 

Struensee merely contented himself with weakening 
the immense power Hoick exercised over Christian, 
by encouraging his feeble master to feel a greater pride 
in himself. As, too, Struensee never took advantage 
of his position to obtain gratifications for himself or his 
friends, he rose the higher in the respect of all persons 
whose respect was worth having, with whom he came 
in contact in foreign countries; and that the frivolous 
young king not only took pleasure in Struensee’s chwer 
conversation, but also granted him a certain degree of 
respect, he proved on every possible op])ortunity. 

On Jmmary 7, 1769,. Struensee returned to Altoiui 
in the king’s suite. As he had only been appointed 
surgeon for the journey, he would have been obliged 
to resume his professional avocations, but the king 
woidd liave missed him too much ; and hence, on the 
united proposition of Benistoi’ff and Schimmelmann, 
he was appointed actual surgeon in ordinary, with a 


* Mr. N. W. WraruJl’s Private Journal. 
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salary of 1000 dollars, while a gratification of 500 dol- 
lars was granted him to pay his debts.* 

On arriving in the capital, Struensee occupied him- 
self for awhile with his duties as surgeon. He employed 
the confidence he had acquired with the king in draw- 
ing the young autocrat’s attention to the state of his 
health, arousing in him a liking for employment, and 
making him lead a more regular course of life. He 
spoke with him openly and fearlessly about everything 
that he considered right, although he frequently dis- 
covered that he offended the king by doing so. Such 
moments of displeasure were most marked, when he 
represented to Christian the injurious results of im- 
moderate sensuality — a freedom which deserves the 
greater recognition, because Struensee at that time 
had no jwwerful supporter at court, but stood quite 
alone. For Count Hoick had grown reserved toward 
him, and the only person who displayed any attachment 
to him was the page Von Warnstedt, of which Stru- 
ensee took advantage to imbue this young man witJi 
principles which would be beneficiid to the king, should 
they happen to be repeated in his presence. 

On May 12, 1769, Struensee was appointed actual 
state councillor, and was thus privileged to take pax’t 
in all the court festivities, to which only the membcr.« 
of the first three classes had admission.f He Iiad 

* Wlienever the word dollar is used, its value must be taken at three mares 
eouraiit, or abuut 3s. 6d. of our money, 
t The rank-ortler (rang-ordnung) is divided into nine elastcs in Denmark. 

14 * 
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apartments in the palace of Frederiksberg, when 
Christian VII. and Cai’oline Matilda resided there, in 
the summer of 1769. This enabled him to form ac- 
quaintance with all the personages of the court, and 
study their character. When the king returned to 
Copenhiigcn, the first signs of parties being formed 
began to be visible, and that attached to Hoick was 
the most important and niunerous. The first men of 
the state and the ministers belonged to it; for they 
apprehended nothing fi’om the frivolous favourite, who 
only care<l for pomp and pleasure: they were only 
afraid of the influence of the reigning queen, and fore- 
saw that she might become dangerous to them, it' ever 
she gained the upper hand. Hoick confirmed the king 
in principles which must excessively displease his con- 
sort and keep her away from him : hence these men, 
whose only care was for their own prestige and autho- 
rity, could desire nothing more than the permanence 
of the favom’ which Hoick enjoyed. The few parti- 
sans of the queen dowager shared with her the gloom 
and tranquillity of her pre.sent stsite. A few young 
jxirsons, who fancied they saw in the attx’actions and 
good sense of the reigning queen a power, which might 
with time acquire for her many partisans, and even 

Ta tlic first class belong tlio privy councillors of conferences, generals and 
lieutenant-generals, admirals and vice-admirals, and the Counts von Dannesk- 
jold Samsue (by reason of their birth) ; to the second class, the councillors of 
conference, major-generals and rear-admirals ; and to the third, actual coun- 
cillors of state, colonels and commanders. Only those classes had the right to 
attend court up to the reign of Frederick VI. 
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under other circumstances regain the king’s affection, 
seemed to take her part ; but they possessed no fortune, 
rank, nor the experience which is necessajy in court 
intrigues. The young queen also placed no confidence 
in such weak supporters, and had already formed a 
plan by which she hoped to attain her object. 

Caroline Matilda had something active and decided 
in her character which could not always lie falloAv. 
She was greatly humiliated by the insignificant part 
she jiliiyed at court, and felt that there was no other 
way of re-acquiring the respect which belonged to her 
rank thmi by tiying to gain the king’s confidence again. 
She was convinced that she would never succeed in 
this so long as Hoick remained in favour; and she 
could not make up her mind to place confidence in any 
one of the ministers, as she felt a dislike of them all, 
but especially of Bernstorff, whom she fetired. She, 
therefore, determined to foil all the offensive designs 
she apprehended from the ministers, and overthrow the 
reigning fiivouritc. To effect this, she begsui by dis- 
pla}'ing a marked deference towards the king, and 
striving to act in .accordance with all his wishes. But 
she liad not yet found the instrument whom she needed 
to support her, till chance threw Struensee in her way. 
Up to this time, the doctor hiid displayed no mai'kcd 
attiichment to .any party: Moltke’s psirtisiuis were 
striving to gain him and Wanistcdt over to their 
side; and as Struensee Avas a welcome guest at the 
house of the chief marshal of the coui’t, for which ho- 
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nour he had frequently to pay, by losing heavy sums 
in the then fashionable game of hazard, this coterie 
gained their object, or at least fancied that they liad 
succeeded. 

Whether Struensee at this period of his career had 
an inkluig of the extraordinaiy pirt he would be called 
upon to play, it is now impossible to say : it is evident, 
however, that he acted with the utmost caution in feel- 
ing his ^Yay. He was gradually gsuning ground in the 
king’s fiivour; but there is not the slightest evidence 
in support of the commonly expressed opinion, tlait, 
wth his first stej) ui Denmark, he resolved to become 
the facto ruler of that country. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE COUBT DOCTOR. 

THE queen’s illness— the NEW DOCTOR — THE FAVOURITE 
— COURT REVELS — THE SMALL-POX. THE QUEEN's FRIEND 

• A TRIP TO HOLSTEIN — RECALL OP BRANDT SAD SCENES 

AT COURT DOWNFALL OP HOLCK RANTZAU-ASCIIEBKRO 

THE FOREIGN ENVOYS PRESENTATION OF COLOURS, 

Various stories arc current as to the way in which 
Caroline Matilda and Struciisce first beenme ac- 
quainted. Her enemies assert that she was guilty 
of dissirncilation fi’oni the outset, and that, for some 
time after she had chosen the doctor as her partisan, 
she feigned mi aversion for him ; but there apjiears to 
be no foundation for this report beyond that of party 
spirit. After well weighing the various accounts, 1 
am disposed to accept, in preference, the one given in 
Mr. N. W. Wraxalfs private journal, because he had 
it from one of the principal actors while the events 
were fresh in his memory.* 

• This private journal was kept in 177t In 1706, when preparing liis 
“ Courts of Vienna, Berlin,” &c., for press, my grandfather endorsed it : “ The 
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About this time, Strucnsce became intimate Avith a 
lady whose sentiments seemed to harmonize with his 
own. This was Frau von Gabel, wife of the admiral, 
and n^e Countess Rosenkrantz, of Willestrup, in Jut- 
land. This lady, who was at the tune only tAventy- 
three years of age, h«ul formerly repulsed the kuig’s 
coarse advances. Struensee, in order to secure the 
king’s favour, thought it advisable, so it Avas said, to give 
him an o,stensiblc mistress, of whom he himself would 
be the real lover.* He chose for this purpose Frau von 
Gabel, a vciy young and charmhig Avoman, animated 
with a real patriotism, but too much of a re]>ublican 
to live at court. Struensee began by persuading her 
that the king had been entirely changed during his 
tour; he had grown affable and attentive, tuid ca])ablc 
of devoting his attention to governing. He added, that 
he flattered himself Avith having greatly contributed to 
this change ; that the patriots ought to thank him for 
it, but that the Avork wjis still imperfect, and could 
only be corajdeted by a woman of sense and honest 
character undertaking to arouse in the sovcreigiA a 
moral feeling, Avhich had been blunted by his debau- 
chery and the vices of his favourites. 

Frau von Gabel, on hearing this, desired to become 

account of tlio BanlBh revolution and of Struensee is of the highest authenti- 
citj, and, at the same time, of the most delicate and secret nature.*’ A great 
portion of this narrative has been worhed into my text ; but 1 have not thought 
it nocessaiy, in every instance, to quote my authority. 

• There was no truth in this report, for Struensee was devotedly attached to 
a iirs. B— , whoso acquaintance ho had formed in England, and wore her 
miniature round his neck even at his execulion. 
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better acquainted ■with the king, and to please him. 
She received repeated visits from Christian during the 
early part of the year, though she lived some distance 
from court. The clever lady strove to employ the im- 
pression she producv J on the king’s mind in drsigging 
him out of the inaction which degraded him, and help- 
ing him to cast off his inglorious bonds. Still Strucnsee 
did not agree with her on two points. The fii"st was, 
that she and the Moltke party insisted on remo'ving 
Hoick from the king's person, which Struensee con- 
sidered unnecessary, because an old favourite was less 
injurious than a neAV one. The other was, that she 
did not, like the doctor, regard a reconciliation be- 
tween the royal husband and ■wife as absolutely neces- 
sjiry for the king’s happiness. 

Frau von Gabel soon discovered, however, th.at she 
laid been deceived as to the king’s pretended amend- 
ment. In proportion as he sjxike ■with less reserve, 
he displayed the same ■vices she had kno^vn in him 
formerly, and, in addition, the mania which formed 
their basis. She fell into a state of profound melan- 
choly, and died in the following August, sho^ving, in 
her last moments, that Struensee, far from ha^ving been 
her lover, had only attracted her hatred.* 

Caroline Matilda had discovered Frau von Gabel’s 
desire of pleasing the king, and, as a woman, naturally 
placed a false construction on it. She regarded Stru- 
cusee as an accomplice; hated them both; and always 

* RcTordil, pp. 147, 148. 
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s]>okc of the doctor with the most supreme contempt. 
Hoick behaved like the engineer who hoisted himself 
Avith his o\vn petard. Seeing the queen’s detestation 
of the doctor, he did his utmost to force the latter 
upon her, and revelled in the idea of causing her in- 
creased annoyance. Caroline Matilda was, at this time, 
melancholy and ill, and was supposed to be affected 
with symptoms of dropsy. The remedies she took 
had no effect either on her malady or her tempei*, and 
hence the king proposed to her to consult his young 
doctor; and, on her refusal, insisted on it. Struensee 
had even more knowledge of the human heart, the 
world, and women, than of his profession. After ob- 
serving and questioning the queen, he assured her that 
she was not dropsical; that her illness was not serious; 
and pledged himself to cure her in a short time. His 
treatment was as agreeable as his disignosis; and his 
promises were consolatory. 

“Chagrin,” he said, ennui, and a sedentary life, 
have produced all the mischief; your Majesty docs 
not want medicine so much as plenty of exercise, 
amusements, and distractions. Ennui, which dwells 
in courts, princqMdIy arises from etiquette ; the latter 
must be proscribed, or, at least, restricted to certain 
days, which are specially consecrated to it. Danish 
ladies do not ride on horseback; but your Majesty 
must give them the example. They may be scan- 
dalised at the outset, but the fashion and cu.stom will 
make them regard the thuig Avith more favour.” 
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The queen took riding lessons, and became, in a 
short time, a good and indefatigable horsewoman. 
The obstructions were soon dispersed, and gaiety, re- 
called to court m proportion as etiquette was banished 
from it, caused no apj/rchcnsion of a relapse being en- 
tertained. This happy cure acquired confidence and 
easy access for the doctor. The queen soon saw that 
she had been unfau'ly prejudiced against Struensee. 
On conversing with him on various subjects, she found 
him better informed and more agreeable company than 
the swarm of idlers and empty-headed fops who sur- 
roimded her. She liked the doctor the more on 
discovering that he was thoroughly informed of the 
cause of her sorroAv. Nothing affected her so much 
{IS the mdifference of the king and the insolence of his 
favourites. Hoick had certainly tried to gam her 
favour; but whether he set to work awkwardly, or 
that the aversion Avas iriAdncible, he had only irritated 
her the more by his tentatives. He was reported to 
have boasted that he could have gained the queen’s 
favour by rendering homage to her charms, and his 
indifference was the cause of her ill-Avill. This boast, 
of Avhich he was accused, justly or mxjustly, had left 
ineffaceable traces, and conArinced the queen that all 
the other accusations brought against the favourite 
were true. 

Struensee, on the contniry, was a servant of no con- 
sequence. He offered his devotion; he assured the 
queen that he should esteem it a hajxpiness to emidoy 
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nil his credit with the king in effecting a reconciliatiou. 
The king had treated his Avife, for some time past, with 
a respect and a ceremonious tone that resembled deri- 
sion. Struensee promised to restore fiuniliarity and 
confidence : results followed closely on the promises ; 
and he attached no value to this service. It was, he 
said, his OAvn intei'cst he was studying ; he felt quite 
comfortable in his position; all he wanted was to ac- 
quire consistent support and the protection of a person 
who could not be turned from him. The precedng 
favourites had been very blind in trying to esfeddish 
their credit on the disunion of the married couple; 
for, in such a struggle, they must necessarily stic- 
cumb. Such interesting conversations naturally en- 
tailed gresiter assiduity. The king apj)eared to approve 
of them, because they rendered his own situation more 
agreeable; and the ascendancy he allowed the queen to 
regain increased his own amusements. Far from op- 
posing Struensee’s visits, he sent him to the queen at 
all sorts of hours, with all sorts of messages, and in- 
vited him to every court festivity. 

Struensee zealously continued his efforts to reconcile 
husband and wife, and as both placed more confidence 
in him daily, he was tolerably successful : only in one 
thing did he fail, and that was in rendering the queen 
better disposed towards Hoick, whom she regarded as 
the causciof all the evil, although the latter, who was 
beginning to feel liis influence decrease, tried, as far as 
lay in his power, to render himself agreeable to her. 
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In October their Majesties returned to the capital, and 
the good undcrstaaiding between them seemed conti- 
nually to improve. The influential doctor and family 
adviser now found on opportunity for more extensive 
action, as, on January 17, 1770, a suite of rooms was 
given him in Christiansborg Palace. 

The ususil court festivities began agjiin in tliis winter 
season. Theatrical perfomiances, masquerades, balls, 
sleigh parties, and cavalcades, alteniatcd with concerts 
at Count Hoick’s palace. Although the king took part 
in all these amusements, he appeared no longer to find 
pleasure in them. He only went because he was re- 
quested to do so, and in most matters let himself be 
guided by the will of others. Just as on his return 
from al)road he gave himself up to BemstorfF’s guid- 
ance, he now only listened to what the queen or Stru- 
ensee swlvised him. The latter had hitherto I'emained 
in retirement, and only attended to his professional 
duties and pleasure, until an unpleasant occurrence 
attracted general attention to him. 

Struensee Avas at the 02 )era, in the box set apart for 
the gentlemen of the court, in Avhich Filosofow also 
was. The unpolished Russian, hoAvever, had a bad 
habit of expectorating frequently, and on this evening 
sjrat on Struensee’s coat. The latter dried it, and held 
his tongue; but had scarce done so when Filosofow 
insulted him agam in the same way. Struensee began 
to murmur, but the envoy said it was a mistake, and 
aiwlogised. Struensee, not satisfied with this bare 
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apology, demanded satisfaction, iirid quitted the box. 
Jbit the Russian, instead of meeting his man, appealed 
to his diplomatic position, and, on his side, demanded 
satisfaction of Bernstorff, who, however, would not go 
into the matter, but quietly allowed it to drop. We 
can hardly assume that Filosofow had merely acted 
in mistake in the box, and we can as little believe that 
political motives caused his improper conduct, for Stru- 
ensee at this period had not mixed himself up at all in 
affairs of state. It is more credible that the Russian 
had been cut out by the good-looking doctor in a 
love affair, and Avished to take his revenge in this 
coarse way.’*' Owing to this occurrence, Bernstorff 
was Avamed by one of his friends against Stniensee, 
and advised to remove the doctor from the king^s 
person. The minister, hoAvever, did not listen to this 
advice: his self-esteem concealed from him the true 
position of affairs, and his pride despised an enemy 
over Avhom a victory Avould be too cheaply gained. 
Such negligence is the more surprising in Bernstorff, 
because he had long before spoken freely to some 
friends about the character of Struensee and his plans, 

* In “ Northern Courts ” it is stated tliat the two men were in love with the 
wife of General von Gahlor, and that the Russian, knowing that an ambassador 
could not meet a doctor with the sword, took the cowardly revenge of inflicting 
a severe castigation on Struensee with a cane — a mode of discipline to which he 
had himself been often subjected at Petersburg. It is also stated by the same 
author, that Frau von Gahler’s motive for dismissing the Russian was, because 
he refused to join the queen’s party. If this is authentic, we may conclude 
that the crafty envoy, even at that time, saw in the queen an opponent of the 
Philo-Russian policy of tlie Copenhagen cabinet. 
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and sufficiently proved that he had investigated his 
rival’s designs with his oAvn peculiar shrewdness, and 
draAvn unplejisant consequences from them.* 

In this season Count Hoick saw more and more 
clcjirly that danger threatened him. He was only 
able to hold hk own for awhile through Struensee 
interposing on his behalf, although the latter openly 
reproved his conduct, and through attaching himself to 
RevcntloAv, Schimmclmaim, and General Hauch. He 
regarded Struensee as his most dtmgerons opponent, 
though, as we have seen, unjustly so. StUl, the doctor 
was beginning to make marked progress in his short 
career. He had acquu’cd the specifd favour of both 
their Majesties by the better understanding he had 
produced between them, imd the hioculation of the 
crown prince, which he undertook on May 2, 1770, 
gained him the queen’s favour in a still higher degree. 

The small-pox raged so fearfully m Zeeland in 1769, 
that in Copenhagen alone twelve hundred children feU 
victims to it. The conunon people, especially in the 
conntiy, paid but little heed to the rules laid down by 
the physichins, and the result of this negligence was, 
that frequently more than one-half of those down Avith 
smaU-pox died in a village. Jenner’s mode of vacci- 
nation was but little known at the time, and the estab- 
lishment of a vaccinatmg dispensfuy was only ordered 
in Copenhagen on December 1, 1769. It had not got 
into working order when the crown prince was fittacked 

* “ Autliontisoho Aufkliiruiigen.” 
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by small-pox, and Struensee received orders to vac- 
cinate him. lie undertook the task: the ilhiess passed 
over without peril, and the little patient was saved. 

Caroline Matilda loved her boy most tcndcx’Iy. Her 
p[ood heart left her no rest from the moment when he 
was attacked by a disease whicli was of a very danger- 
ous nature, in spite of all the experience of science. 
No one was allowed to take the place of the affectionate 
mother by the boy’s bedside; she nursed him herself; 
she sat up with him, and awaited the moment of his 
waking to hand him a draught to cool his j)archcd lips. 
Struensee assisted her in these maternal duties, for she 
would not permit him to quit for a moment the darling 
of her heart. This gave him an opportunity of passing 
many hours in the queen’s presence, and she found 
consolation and, ere long, pleasure in his society. Her 
conversations with him became more confidential and 
important, and Struensee could easily sec that the time 
was at hand when she would seek his alliance, and 
make liim the confidant of all her designs.* 

As a reward for curing the crown prince, Struensee 
was appointed reader to the king, and cabinet secretary 
to the queen, with an annual salary of 3,000 dollars, 
and, directly after, the title of Conferenz-rath was be- 
stowed upon him. Although people were accustomed 
at that day to sec men who had powerful jiatrons over- 
whelmed with titles, still Struensee’s sudden elevation 
attmeted the greater notice, because he was of bour- 
geois origin, and had no noble protectors. 


* “ Auihcntische Aufklarungcn.’ 
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It has been frequently urged, though ihcorrectly, 
that the acceptance of this title was an error on the 
part of Struenscc. On the contrary, it was indispen- 
sable for his ol)j(^ct, because he derived from it the 
advantage of accompanying the king on his travels, 
and could be admittccL to the royal table. Struensee 
was at this time as modest as he was cautious, and had 
very wise principle.^ as regarded his elevation. It 
might almost l^e asserted that this caution formed part 
of his character, and that the errors he eventually com- 
mitted must be ascribed to the circumstances in which 
he stood. The nature of the ambition thtit impelled 
Strucnseii was too great and fiir-sightcd to be satisfied 
with mere trifles and insignificant jirivileges : he fancied 
he could sec his way to tluj highest post, and resolved 
to attain it. Countless obstacles rose in his path, which 
must be removed ; he had innumerable rivals who must 
be overcome, llnivcrsiil envy prepared for him the 
hardest struggle, and in this he must conquer, lie 
saw beforehand that he should never succec^d in his 
object unless he secured a powerful position at court. 

After Struensee had been appointed reader to the 
king, his access to the queen was much facilitated; for, 
as he had l)ut little to do for his master, the queen 
frequently employed him. His visits became so long 
and assiduous, his conversation so interesting, his ser- 
vices so real, that familiarity gradually sprang up be- 
tween them. Ere long, all the barriers which august 
rank opposes to individuals fell in turn, and at last, 

VOL. T. 15 
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when the fiivourite perceived that he had become n(^- 
cessaiy, and fancied that lie had inspired frieiidsliip, 
h(j ventured to pronounce that word, and was very 
favourably lioard. 

“ You require,” he said to the queen, ‘‘to give your 
confidence; and to whom could you better impart 
your son*()AVs than to your friends, to those fi*om Avhom 
you can expect succour, owing to their ascendancy 
over the king? It is tlie misfortune of ])ei*sons of your 
r.‘ink toliave no equals, and to live only among jealous 
jieople and valets. Afutual services establish a species 
of ecpiality between you and the persons Avho arc able 
to oblige you.” 

These remarks Avere true : they aawc founded on the 
experience of the ])ast: tiny Avere uttered by an ami- 
able and insinuating man, and addressed to a person 
already too persuaded; to a queen Avho detested her 
i*ank. She unhesitatingly acce[)ted the friendship 
offered lujr, and the jiroofs she gave of her own became 
daily more marked. Conscious of her innocence, (Caro- 
line Matilda behaved in a manner that caused people to 
talk, and her conduct Avas certainly most impioident. 
Struenset^ Avas constuitly seen in her company, and 
she granted him fiuniliarities which, as Reverdil says, 
“ Avould liaA^^e ruined any ordinary Avoman.” She gave 
him a scat in her carriage AA’^hen they Avere in the 
country, and took solitary Avalks Avith him in the gar- 
dens and Avoods. At the court balls he Avas her con- 
stant jiartner, and Avhen she rode out he was her fa- 
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vourcd cavtilier.* No wonder that the scnndul grew, 
and was doubtless fanned by the ever watcliful Juliana 
Maria. Had it been a great nobleman, it would have 
been different, of coiu'se, but Struensce, doctor, reader, 
and even raised to tl i second class by the title of coun- 
cillor, was not an officer of the court, and could hold but 
one position, since lie showed himself everywhcre.f 
As Hoick did not dare to attack Strueusee, he re- 
solved to remove Warnstedt froni the king’s presence, 
and fancied he had discovered a good way of doing so. 
He proposed to the king to undertake another pleasure 
•trip to the duchies. It was his intention, and that of 
his partisans, that the queen should not accjompany 
her husband, so thfit tliey might the more easily sway 
the moiuirch when liis consort was away from him. 
But Caroline Mjitilda had now more power than before 
the king’s first jorniiey abroad : she resolved to go too, 
— and Christian offered no objection. When the jour- 
ney was definitively arranged for the beginning of May, 
Hoick effected the (q)pomtment of young Herr von 
llauch as page to the king, vice Warnstedt, promoted 
an equerry and chamberlain. But the count’s glee at 
this victory was of but short duration, for in a few 
days the new page was obliged to quit the court again, 
though for what reason remained a mystery. 

* Struensee had taken riding lessons in England of Astlej. 
t Doctor Johann Sclierr, one of the most inveterate assailants of the queen’s 
honour, does not hesitate to quote in connection with the ** reader,” the beauti- 
ful episode of Pnolo and Francesca, in the fifth canto of the Inferno, ending 
with the line : 

“ Quel giorno piii non vi legemmo avante.” 

i.j * 
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The journey wjis ap]>ointed for June 6, at the latest, 
but the old queen dowager, Sophia Magdalena, was 
taken ill on May 18, and died on the 27th. During 
the last few years she had not exercised any infliience 
over her grandson, Christian, who was now doing his 
hardest to break tlirough all his old connections in the 
capital. Hence, the mouniing for the deceased queen 
was limited to the extraordinarily sliort ])eriod of six 
weeks, and to the ca[)ital, white the court retired to 
Fredcriksberg, to esca[)e the troublesome restraint. 
The departure for the duchies, however, was, for the 
sake of jirojiriety, deferred till the funeral was over. • 
The pre])arations were conse(iuenily hastened, and on 
June 13 the corpse was dejiosited in the royal vault 
of the Roeskilde Cathedral. On the 18th, th(;ir 
Majesties commenced their journey to their German 
suljects. 

I need hardly say that Stiaiensee and Warnstedt 
were in waiting, and Coimt Hoick also accompanied 
the king. Of the members of the privy council of 
state, only BernstorfF was present. Kcventlow paid a 
visit to liis estates; while Thott, Moltke, and Itoseii- 
krantz, remained in Copenhagen to attend to current 
business, but with express orders not to have any deal- 
ings with the foreign envoys during the king^s absence ; 
and the latter Avere requested, in the event of any 
pressing matter, to apply in Avriting to Comit Beni- 
storff. The tour Avas in truth only a little change 
for the king, who Avas groAving daily more imbecile; 
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but it was euij)loyed by the queen, Struensee, and 
their partisans, to introduce the reforms they had 
secretly j)launed into the government. 

Not one of the courtiers on whom Hoick could reckon 
was in the suite. I is true that his brother, Gustovus, 
his brotlua’-in-law and sister, the Von der Liihes, and 
bis consul. Von Liittichau, were attached to the cotirt; 
but all these were only kept in place by his inlluence, 
so that Count llernstorff was the sole member of the 
I lolck party left. Hut the count himself was beginning 
to totter, so that he could only keep his oAvn position 
with dilliculty, and was quite unable to support others. 

For some time ])ast it h.ad groAvn quite clciir to Bern- 
storff that tlie king did not regard him so kindly as 
tbnnerly. He had drawn the ((ucen’s dis[)leasurc on 
himself by aiding in the dismissal of Frau von Ph'sscn, 
and he justly regarded his colleague, Roseukraiitz, as 
an enemy, because that intriguing gentleman had first 
ai’ouscd the cpieeu’s anger against him. Lastly, Bern- 
stortf was growing seriously alanned about Struensee’s 
increasing influence and nii>id advancement. Jjatterly, 
Filo.sofow, ])robably instigitcd by revenge, had rcpcat- 
e<lly m’gcd him to remove this dangerous man from 
court, and offered the assistance of the empress in effect- 
ing it. But Bemstorff declined the offer, as he did not 
consider the opposite party would be so bold as to 
attack a minister of his reputation, whom even a 
Danneskjold Samsoe had been unable to overthrow. 
Still, he requested Filosofow, who was on the point of 
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visiting the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, to go only as fai- 
as Pynnont, so that he might be at hand should his 
assistance be required.”* 

Among Stniensee’s partisans, Von Wamstedt ap- 
peared to have the greatest influence over the king. 
Chamberlain von Billow also seemed to have some 
power over him, but not nearly so much as his col- 
league. But on this occasion Caroline Mjitilda had joined 
the travelling party, and had become the cliief pei’soii- 
age, through the king’s growing weakness. She was 
also of opinion that no peiicc could be thought of so 
long as Hoick was suffered in the king’s presence. 
Although Struensee no longer regai'ded the king’s 
former intimate as dangerous, still, to pacify the queen, 
he proposed to her to recall two gentlemen, from banish- 
ment who had formerly been esteemed by the monarch. 

On Jmic 13, the count arrived at Gottoiq) Castle, in 
the town of Schleswig, which had been occupied since 
17C9 by the king’s fiivouritc sister and her husband, 
the viceroy of the duchies, Landgrave Charles. The 
latter drove out a league to meet their royal relations; 
and the meeting was most cordial, especially between 
the queen and her sister-in-law, who had not met since 
Caroline Matilda’s mari*aigc. The king, too, seemed 
at first greatly pleased at the meeting; spoke a good 
deal with the landgrave, and at dinner invited him to 
come as soon as he could to Copenhagen, as many of 
the Holsteiners would follow the example of their vicc- 

♦ Authentische Aufkldrungon p. 49. 
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roy. But the court soon assumed a more earnest cha- 
racter during the few days they remained at Gottorp. 
Weighty chjmgcs were prejiamg; the ground was 
shaking under the fiict of many great gentlemen; and 
Struensee’s power liad already growi so great, that he 
was able to carry out the recall of Brandt to court, 
which took phtce here. 

We have seen that page Enevold Brandt, after his 
banishment from court and the country, paid his re- 
spects to the king in Paris, but d(‘rived no ])articular 
advantage fi’om the step. In the next year, 176i), 
however, on the (pieen’s birthday, he was nominated 
titular chamberlain, and soon after received a |X)st and 
a vote in the Oldenburg govermnent.* Bcnistorff and 
Scliimmchnann, who had always favoured Strucnscc, 
took Brandt’s imrt t(X) ; and even Hoick is said to have 
solicited his appointment in a distant land. But he 
was not pre])ared for Brandt’s return to court circles, 
iuid he was greatly suiinised on unexpectedly comuig 
across his old opjauient at Gottorj). Brandt, notiemg 
this, turned to Hoick with the shjiqi remark : “I fimey, 
my lord count, that you ai*e afraid of ghosts {des 
apectres)?’’ To which Hoick gave him the bitterly 
true answer: “Oh non, monsieur le chnmbellan, je 
ne craiiis j)as les spectres mais les revenants.” 


* The reader will please boar in mind iliat t,ho definitive cxeliaiige of the 
Oldenburg counties was not carried out till after Struensee’s downfall. Tlie 
original agreement was, that it should be delayed till the Grand Duke l*aul 
attained his majority, and then he gave it bis sanction. 
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It wu wtM with regret by the queee’s fliee* 
during this journey, that ahe seemed to forget the 
noble self-respect and attractive modesty which adorned 
her even more than her beauty ; and that she indulged 
in sports and lunusements which only too easily thrust 
those virtues in the background. Her youth knew no 
caution, her good heart rendered her careless of the 
opinion of the world, and her lively temper made her 
leap over barriers Avhich she ought never to have 
crossed, if her reputation hud been dear to he*.* 
Prince Charles, lier brother-in-law, gives us a. melan- 
choly account, in his ‘‘ Memoires do mon Temps,” of 
the deleterious influence Struensce was already begin- 
ning to exercise over her. Still, it is only fliir to re- 
memher, in quoting the landgi'ave, that he was a bitter 
enemy of Struensee : — 

“ After an hour’s conversation (on arriving at Got- 
torp), in which we recalled anecdotes of jiast times, 
the queen took me hy the arm and said: ‘Lead me 
to the cabhiet of Princess Louisa, but do not make me 
pass through the ante-chamber in which the court is.^ 
We almost ran along the corridor to the back door by 
the side of the staircjise, when wc saAV some of the 
suite coming up the staii*s. The (jucen noticed Stru- 
eiisee, and said to me before tlic door: ‘Xo, no, no; I 
must return ; do not keep me.’ I remarked to her, 
that I could not leave her alone in the passage. ‘ No, 
no, no; return to the prmccsvS:’ and she fled along 


* “ Autlientiflchc Aufkliirungcn ” pp. 40 — 50. 
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the passage. This struck me greatly; but I obeyed. 
She was always embarrassed with me when Struensee 
Avas present. At table he was always seated opposite 
to her.” 

Further on, we read of another huiniluiting scene : — 

“The king’s dinner was dull. The queen after- 
AVfU’ds played at quinze. I was placed on her right, 
Struensee on her left; llrandt, a ncAV ari’ival, juid 
vV^anistedt, a chtunberlain, eoniplctcd the ixu’ty. J 
hardly like to describe Struensee’s behaviour and the 
rcanarks he ojjcnly dared .‘iddress to the queen while 
hiaiiiiig his arm on the table, close to her. ‘Well, 
why don’t you jday? can’t yoii hoar?’ (N'ini, spielcn 
Sio (loch, hal)en Sie nicht gehort?) I confess my 
heart Avas broken to see this princess, endoAved Avith 
so much sense and gcxMl (|ualitic8, fidlen to such a 

[)oint, and into such liad hands The 

king and queen Avent to Traventhal Avith the aa'IioIc 
court, Avho had folloAVcd them to Gottorp. IMy Avife 
and 1 did not join the party, nor Avas it jiroposed to 
us to do so, lor Traventhsd Avas chosen for the least 
decent orgies. They had oidy been there a fcAV days, 
Avhen the Avhole court Avas dismissed.” 

At Traventhal the king and queen remained a 
month ; and it Avas here that the foundation was laid 
of the state edifice which Struensee had i-esolved to 
Riise. He believed that he possessed the rc(}uisite 
ability to do so; and he was supported by the favoiu* 
of his royal patrons. But he was deficient hi two 
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most important qualities, — the necessary caution to 
be observed in such daring designs, and personal cou- 
rage in carrying them out. 

Brandt’s appearance at Gottorp was merely the in- 
troduction to his brilliant career of two short years, 
for he was soon after reappointed to the Supreme 
Court, and, at the same time, made director of the 
French plays, the Academy, and the picture gallery. 
Struensee, Von Warustedt, and Brandt, had, from this 
time, a decided influence over the king. The only 
thing remaining to do was to recall to court Comat 
llantzau-Ascheberg, the second of the tavo men upon 
whose assistance Struensee specially calculated to cai-ry 
out his reforms, and whose recall he load proposed to 
Caroline Matilda, for the queen was afraid lest the 
ministry might attempt to restore Hoick in the king’s 
favour, by removing those persons who now stood hi 
the favourite’s way. 

But it did not even need Rantzau’s assistance to 
overthrow Jlolck; for, hi addition to the queen’s dis- 
like, he liad to contend agahist Brandt and Wam- 
stedt’s open hostility; and even Struensee, who had, on 
two occasions, induced the khig to make his cxtiwa- 
gant favourite a gift of 10,000 dollars, was obliged to 
johi hi the cabal. But what dealt the fiiwd blow in 
Ilolck’s doinifall was the fiict that the khig was th-ed 
of his foimer favourite, because his weak state of 
health did not allow him to take iiai-t hi the pleasures 
usually aiTuiiged by Hoick. At the same time. Hoick 
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had taken Brandt’s letter but little to heart, and con- 
stantly neglected his duties, especially in the summer 
of 1769, when he spent several days at his summer 
house, revelling with actors and actresses, without 
thinking of his functions as marshal of the court. 

Toward the end of July, Count Conrad von Hoick 
was dismissed from his office with a pension of 2,000 
dollars, and his Ml was followed by the removal of his 
sister, Frau von dor Liihe, from her post as first lady- 
in-waiting on the queen. At the same time, Conferenz- 
rath von der Lithe, Privy-Councillor von Holstein, 
Gustavus von Hoick, Chamberlain von Luttichau, 
Lady-in-waiting von Eyben, and the Maids of Honour 
von TroUc and Von Wedel, were ordered to return to 
Copenhagen. This order attracted considerable atten- 
tion, though it was stated that the royal family in- 
tended to stay some time in the duchies, and the 
aistle was not largo enough for a numerous suite. 
Still, these were merely court incidents, which could 
have no effect on the state, but ere long other occur- 
rences happened which related to iniblic Jiffidrs. The 
first of these was the appearance of Count Shack zu 
Hantzau-Ascheberg on the political scene. 

This gentleman, one of the principal performers in 
the comuig tnigedy, was descended from the oldest 
family in Holstein. His father, who had been raised 
to the dignity of Count of the Empire, in 1728, by 
the Emperor Charles VIL, jmssessed the large estates 
oi' Ascheberg and Breiteiiburg hi Holstein, Lindau mid 
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others in Schleswig. His son, Shack Karl, was bom 
on March 11, 1717. At the age of eighteen, he was 
captam in an infantry regiment, and afterwards removed 
to the Grenadiers. In 1746, he became a chamberlain ; 
and after being attached, in 1750, to the crown prince’s 
regiment as brevet colonel, he was promoted to be full 
colonel of the regiment in 1752. In the following 
July he was a])])ointed a major-general, but dismissed 
two days after. 

Jhmtzau went to France, and served under Marechal 
de Lihvendal ; but, one fine day, he left his regiment 
in ord<‘r 1o attach himself* to the car of an Italian sing- 
ing woman. During his amorous odyssey, he passed 
through all sorts of adventures, and fissumed all sorts 
of shapes, like a veritable Proteus. At one time, he 
a])peared Avith all the splendour becoming his birth 
and condition; at another, he lived at Pome in a 
monk’s gown. For some time, he remained incofjnito 
Anth a trou])e of conu'dians. During this career he 
often rmi short of money, and at times ])rocured it 
hoAv he could. lie Avas tried criminally in Sicily for 
SAvindling; and, at Naples, the French envoy had to 
hush up an ugly matter in considei'ation of his fiimily. 
At Genoa, he impudently dreAV a bill on his father, 
“tlie Vicci’oy of Norway,” though his father was only 
a plain country gcaitlemaii, and had turned him up 
long before. 

In 1761, on the death of Elizabeth, Av-hen a aaot A\"as 
anticipated betAveen Pussia and Denmark, Rantzau had 
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the impudence to offer his services to Peter III. as a 
Holstein gentleman who had a right to serve his duke. 
TTis offer was spumed, and Hantzau swore revenge. 
He wormed himself into the confidence of the Em- 
press Catharine and Count Orloff, and was mixed up 
in the conspiracy against Peter III. As he was coldly 
t’ »;ated, and passed over instcarl of being rewarded when 
Catharuie ascended the throne, he returned to Holstein 
veiy aiigiy, and broodhig over revenge. It was at tliis 
period that Ids fiital connection with Strucnsce com- 
menced, as we have seen. 

Soon after the death of Frederick V., Hantzau ac- 
(juired the liivour of Count St. Gonnain, who was 
onuiipotent at court; and the latter procured him tlic 
rank of Tiieutenant-Gcneral in 176(5, and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the chief command of the Nonvegian 
aimy. He ])ohaved in a very reckless nninner, and 
was suddenly dismissed from active sendee in 1768, 
after Hornstoi’ff and Saldeni had succeeded in remov- 
ing St. (ha’iiMun frojn his post as generalissimo of the 
anny and head of the War Office.* After this, Uant- 
zsiu returned to Ilolst<!in. where he inherited the family 
estates, on the death of his father, m 1769. 

Through his marriage with the eldest daughter of 
his uncle. Count Hantzau Oppeudorf, Count Shack ha<l 

* According to Falckciiftkjohl (“ Memoircs Bur Stniensec,” p. lOO), Banlzau 
tried to thwart tiic Holstein excliange, and made a conspirac^y with Count 
Glortz and Borek, the Pnissian niiniater at Copenliagen, to overthrow tli(3 
Danish govemmeni, and bring into power a party hostile to Bussia. This 
plot having been foiled by ►Saldcrn, Bantzau was exiled to Gliickstadt. 
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taken a step by which to unite the estates of the two 
families; but he led a most licentious life, wliieh re- 
sulted in a divorce, and his poor wife fell into a state 
of melancholy bordering on mania. All sorts of fjal- 
lant adventures laid entaiif'lcd him in duels, and he 
h.ad killed scvcml of his opponents. A respected man, 
whose diinghtcr he seduced, also challenged him, and 
was shot by him. Rantzau was inconsolable at this, 
begged the avkIoav’s forgiveness on his knee.s, married 
her seduced daughter Avith the left hand, and settled a 
large annuity on the mother and her remaining chil- 
dren. But time and fresh love affairs removed the 
impression which this sad event had made on the gay 
gentleman, and he soon returned to his former licen- 
tious life. His extravagance was so great that he was 
said to have lit his pipe with lO-doUar notes at some 
gay parties. But he was a very kindly landlord to his 
serfs, so that they positively adored him, and venerated 
him as a lather.* 

Though the negotiations for this man’s return to 
court were kept very secret by the queen’s party, they 
did not escape Bemstorff, who saw the black clouds 
that aimounced his fall continually draAving nearer. 

* Mr. N. W. Wraxairs informant did not mince matters when alluding to 
Bantzau, for he said : “ He is a most infamous man, a liar, a coward, a man ca- 
pable, firora the meanest motives, of betraying his longest and best friends.’* 
Cautious Sir B. M. Keith also judged Bantzau correctly, and wrote about him 
in a letter to his father : ** Count Bantzau, at this moment Lieutenant-General, 
Confidential Councillor, Knight of the Queen’s Order, &c., would, if ho had 
lived within reach of Justice Fielding, have furnished matter for an Old Bailey 
trial any one year of the last twenty of his life.” 
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The ])reuiiei- was sincerely attached to the Russian 
coui’t, and had in his day effected Rantzau’s downfall. 
Henc(! he addressed the king in ^vriting, and called his 
attention to the displcasuiv, which Rantzau’s recall 
would arouse in Petersburg. The contents of the letter 
were imparted to Riintzau, who, in consequence, pro- 
mised not to interterc in the negociations with the 
liussian court about the exchange of provinces. As 
llenistorff could no longer ])revcnt the count’s return 
to the service of the state, he exerted himself to reduce 
the ill-impression it must jwoduce in Russia, and thus 
the last obstacle was removed from Rantzau’s j)ath.* 

Unfortunately, Rantzau, during his residence at 
Petersburg, and through the part he played there, had 
an opportunity to loam secrets and witness actions 
which enabled him to regard the Russian court from a 
point of view which it desired to conceal eternally from 
the sight of the world. This was the reason ivhy the 
Russiiui empress could never forgive Caroline Matilda 
and her adviser Struensee for recaUing this man to 
favour, f 

While the king and queen were at Travcnthal, Rantzau 
was introduced to them, and had the honour of receiv- 
ing a visit from them at Ascheberg, where he did every- 
thing in his power to divert his exalted guests. Each 

* According to Beverdil, Eantzau proposed at this time to make a league 
with Bernutorff, the man whom ho hated most in the world, and upset the Tra- 
vcnthal cahal. Of course, he only meant it as a trap ; but it gives a further 
clue to the man’s character. 

t ‘‘Auihontische Aufklaningen,” p. 263. 
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day had its specud festivities and amusements : music, 
hunting, fishing, sailing on the lake, and rustic sports, 
which, more than any other pastime, pleased the imbe- 
cile king. The queen, fully satisfied with the rcsj)ect 
that Count Rantzau had shoAvn her, and little dreaming 
of the share her attentive host was to have in her fall, 
gave him a superb siAuff-box set mth brilliants, which 
had cost her husband a thousand guineas in London. 

All the eiforts made to amuse Christian met with 
but slight success, for lui seemed to be sunk in thou‘rht, 
and everything that went on around him, the nn- 
mcroiis changes of situation and persons, no longer 
produced any interest for him. The effects of fornur* 
excesses on his frail constitution became l)ut too evi- 
dent, while his mental abilities oidy shone forth now 
and then in the sha])e of satire. One day, at Traven- 
tlial, when Christian Iiad been bothered with signing 
the commissions of a number of new conference coun- 
cillors, and the matter was talked about at dinner, the 
king tiiriu'd to his favourite dog, Courmand, lying at 
his feet, and said, “Can you bark?^^ And Avhen th(» 
dog, on whose paws Christian trod, began barking and 
growling, his master said, “ Well, as you can bark, you 
can be a (conference councillor too;^' after which he 
rose from his seat, and pn^posed the health of the muv 
Councillor Gourmand, to which the whole court re- 
sponded, in accordance with etiquette. Not satisfied 
with this, the king insisted on the same salary being 
paid G(mrmand as his human colleagues. This joke 
was a. bitter pill for Struensee’s pride, for the Hoick 
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faction continually addressed the dog as Conferentie 
Raad^ in mockery of th fiivourite’s new-born honours. 

The recall of Count Jd.antzau-Ascheberg to court on 
the ].)art of the queen and Struensee was only carried 
out, in all probability, in order to secure their own po- 
sition and that of tlie new household. According to 
Revcrdil, the latter was very badly selected ; two ladies 
of notorious gallantly, Von Billow and Von Giihlcr, were 
":iq)oiiited in waiting, and the manners of the court 
were of such a free and easy nature, that (jven old 
Rantzau was surprised at it. “ When I was extrava- 
gant,^' he said, “everybody else was respechible; now 
that age has regulated my heart and my conduct, 
everybody lias gone mad. I fell with a great man, 
and return with a lew scam])s.” Struensee had, in 
truth, already commenced his deplorable system of 
rendering the court bourgeoisc, and keeping the nobi- 
lity aloof. He forgot that in this way he increased 
die number of his enemies. Up to this time, however, 
the favourite had formed no settled plan of action 
against the ministry. The queen herself had not the 
slightest wish to mix herself up in the affairs of go- 
vernment, and even though Struensee possessed suffi- 
cient self-confidence, and felt himself strong enough to 
overtlirow Bernstorff and the old noble party in the 
council of state, he was still uncertain about the con- 
sequences of Rantzau’s return, as he was well ac- 
quainted with his ambition. But long before his ap- 
pointment at court, Struensee had been prejudiced 

VOL. r. 1 (i 
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against tlic govcnimont, and had [)i*ol)al)ly just heard 
from Ilantzau and Brandt reports, in whose trustwor- 
thiness he could rely. What lie aftiu’wards witnessed 
in Copenhagen only confirmed what he had heard. The 
principal charge he brought against the ministers was, 
that they purposely sought to turn the king against any 
participation in government business, by ]>rodncing un- 
necessarily dry and formal documents, and dniwing up 
the papers laid Indore him for decision in a diffuse and 
pei‘j)lexing manner. Thc^y rarely left the king a cnoice 
betwet‘.n two alternatives; Imt persuaded him tosanctioii 
the njsolution on which they had decidcid beforehand. 

All those jiersons who took an interest in the king 
and gained his confidence and attachment, were s}\s- 
teniatically removed from him, and only those wliom 
he disliked retaimnl their jiosts. The highest officiis 
wcRi given through 1‘avour and intrigues to courticu’s, 
whose sole, merit consisted in the fact that they liad 
been pages, while apjiointmcnts of less value were hn- 
s towed on the lackeys and domestics of those in au- 
thority.* 

The whole condition of the kingdom was becoming 

* lu the first number of his Magazine, Stnicusee had published an epigram, 
pointed at this state of matters in Copenhagen : — 

“ An die FUrsten. 

llir heisst init Kecht die Fursten dieser Erde, 

Dcnn Ihr erschafft ; o schune That ! 

Ihr sprcchet ein allmachtig : Werde ! 

Schnell wird aus dem Lakai ein — Rath.” 

(To the Princes . — Yon are justly called the princes of the earth, for you 
create; ah! glorious deed: you utter an almighty be! and quickly a lackey 
becomes a — Councillor.) 
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Jin anarchy; for no one djircd to exert his authorit} 
tlirough the fejir of injuring himself. Every officijil 
strove to gjiiii influence beyond his o'vvn sphere, and 
subordiiijition liardly existed. The state finances were 
ruined, mostly through want of order in the admuiis- 
trfition and improper use of tlie revenues of the state. 
For mjiny years past, the influence which foreign 
powers hjul exerted over the government through 
tlieir envoys, had been excessively great Jind oppres- 
sively felt, although a counter pressure had been jit- 
tempted by costly Danish cmbjissies. Lastlj^, public 
affiiirs and the generjil welfiirc suflered from the great 
number of Ijirge jiiid small olfieials, juid ji reguLir trjulc 
wjis cjirried on in titles of honour and disthictions. 
It was, consecjuently, very natural that Struensee 
should try to effect improvements, so soon jis he felt 
his (nvii position sufficiently secure to enable him to 
jittempt the necessary reforms. 

It is equally certain thjit similar idejis were enter- 
tjjined in another qujirter; for, during the king’s 
journey, generjil plans for reforming the administra- 
tion, and the necessjiry stejis for overthrowing th(‘ 
present council of state, were discussed by Geiieivd 
von Gahler, who had a sejit in the College of AVar, and 
Count Rjintzau. The privjitc correspondence can'ied 
on between them contamed some thirty feigned titles 
for persons mentioned in it ; for instance, h silencicux^ 
la bete^ and so on. Hoick was probably meant by the 
List honoumble title. Generjd St. Gemain, who was 

10 
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living in retirement fit Worms, wns Jilso Uit into the 
secret, as the (common friend of Rantzau and Giihler, 
and informed of the state of the secret negociations. 
Strnerisce, it is true, did not consider any one of the 
ministers as siiecially to bkme for the bad administra- 
tion; but llcrnstorff was universjilly regarded as tlie 
most powerful man in the state, and was personally 
detested by liantzau. That Bemstorff, after the re- 
turn of the royal pair from Aseheberg to Traventhal, 
was not invited to dinner, was doubtless done with the 
object of irritating him, and urging him to send in liis 
resignation. This hope, however, was not fulfilled. 

The overthrow of Hoick and his party was a terrible 
warning for the premier, and he discovered too late 
how incautiously he had acted, and how dangerous 
his position had become. The supjiort of Russia ap- 
peared to him the only chance of salvation; he there- 
fore informed Filosofow of all that occurred, and the 
latter hastened to him at once. But the time of his 
prestige was gone, and he onlj^ arrived to be an 
humiliated >vitness of the triumph of his worst enemy. 
Past was the time of the Russian authority over the 
Danish court: when the mere threat of stopping the 
territurkl exchange set the king and his ministers in 
the greatest alarm: when an omnipotent Saldern 
raised and overthrew the serv«ants of the Danish court 
in accordance with the interests of his own, enjoyed 
honours which had never been granted to a foreign 
envoy, and carried through the king’s tour against the 
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wishes of all his mii)istcrs. J^ust, too, was the day 
when a haughty Filosofow wrote directly to this weak 
monarch, when the latter mshed to give an unportant 
command in his anny to Coimt von GiUdz, a friend of 
Goiint St. Gernifun; “1 have orders from my court 
to quit yours, and wreak off all intercourse, sooner 
than allow this dangerous and intrigumg man to enter 
your service.” Struensee, whose influence was be- 
ginnhig to sprcjid over all the affairs of court and 
shite, had inoculated the king with veiy different 
ideas.* 

During the residence at Traventhal, Caroline Ma- 
tilda jircscnted a pair of colours to her regiment quar- 
tered in the fortress of Gliickstadt, whose eotnnmnder 
was liantzau. The presentation of these colours occa- 
sioned a militaiy festival ; and, in remembrance of it, 
the king ordered his painter, Als, to piint an historical 
picture, re[)resentmg the queen in life-size in the uni- 
form of a colonel of her regunent. On the 1 6th June, 
1771, this picture was given by the queen to Count 
Kantzau, and is probably preserved by the fiimily as 
an historical souvenir. 


* “ Autboutische Aufkliirungen ” pp. 51, 52. 
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June 9, 1770, the Dowji^^er Princess of Whiles 
set out with her son, the Duke of Gloucester, iiiul u 
numerous retinue from Garlton House cn route i‘or the 
('ontinent. As this was the linst time during tliirty- 
four years that licr royal highness had (luittcd En;:;- 
land, her departure gave rise to the wildest conjec- 
tures among her opponents. As mystery and [Rjlicy 
were imputed to all her motives by the so-called libe- 
nil party, her declaration, straightforward though it 
was, that she was going to \isit her brother and lier 
daughters, was not believed. Some said that she was 
going to meet Lord Bute, while others e.vpected that 
some coup <Utat %s about to be carried out during 
her absence, to which she miglit plead not having 
been privy. As the Duki- of Gloucester accompanied 
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•her, more charital)le persons supposed that she was 
trying to break off his liaison with Lady Waldegrave; 
others, or the uncharitable, decha*ed that the princess 
was displeased with the increasing powers of the queen, 
her daughter-in-law, while others again supposed that 
she was conveying- her treasures out of the country for 
safety. 

The resolute old lady cared little what was said 
about her, and, though she was hooted as she passed 
through Cantcrl)ury, I dare say her feeling was, 

laudatur ab liiss.^’ She was allowed to embark 
rjuietly at Dover, and, much to Walpole^s affected 
surprise, no bonfires or illuminations took place in 
London in honour of her de])arture. Tlie prmcoss 
ostensil)Iy want(‘d to see her daughter, the Princess of 
Brunswick, probably for some little family intrigue; 
but the journey was really intended to the address of 
Pandine Matilda. Sojiie good-natured friend had told 
G(‘orge Jll. an exagg(*rated story about his sistePs 
conduct; and tliis, together ’vvith the political crisis 
which was juvparing iji Denmark, led to the Princess 
of* Wales’s journey. In those benighted days it was 
considered of the utmost imjKjrtance by English minis- 
ters that lleriistortf shoidd remain in power, because 
he was devoted to Pussia, and thus })revented a Gallo- 
Danish alliance. 

It was arranged that the Jh’incoss of Wales and her 
daughter should meet at lirunsAvdck, and the ducal 
ci)urt made great preparations to receive the exalted 
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guests worthily, but at the moment when the Jung- 
and Queen of Denmark were expected, the grand 
marshal arrived with news thiit Queen Matilda was 
unwell and unable to travel. 1 can hardly think that 
her illness was of a very serious nature, or lasted any 
length of time. The court usually [)layed cards at 
Traventhal till midnight, and were out riding I)y five 
in the morning, for the days seemed too short for 
pleasure. 

However this might be, the Prhicess of Wales 
would not be disappointed, and pro[)osed a second 
meeting at Liineburg, a towi much nearer Denmark 
than Brunswick was. The King and (iueeii of Den- 
mark arrived, their suite only consisting of Struensee 
and AVarnstedt, who were seated in the carriage with 
them. They arrived late and tired ; when the princess 
addressed her daughter in English, a language which 
Struensee did not understand, the queen pretended 
to have forgotten it. The conversation was cold and 
constrained ; they retii'ed to bed at an early hour, met 
again at eleven a.m., and parted again in the afternoon. 
Caroline Alatilda did the civil thing by asking her 
mother and brother to pay a visit to Copenhagen, which 
was declined politely, and they never met again. 

Horace AV’^alpoh^, who reminds me greatly of Father 
Holt, in Esmond, who wished to be supposed om- 
niscient, but was every now and then detected in 
some jumbling details which destroyed his claim to 

* Kcvcrdil, p. 159. 
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uuthoiiticity, describes the interview between mother 
1111(1 (hiuglitcir with as much circumstantiality as if he 
had been present. lie says, that when the princess 
lamented the fidl of Jiernstorff, the old servant of the 
family, the Queen oi Denmark said, “ Pray, madam, 
allow me to govern my kingdom as 1 please.” Un- 
fortunately for the story, liernstorff had not yet been 
overthrown. Ibnvever, I dare say that some conver- 
sation did take jilace about the premier, and that 
Caroline ]\Iatilda slunved her hand too openly. 

The rrincess of Wales returned to England, after 
requesting Mr.* Woodford, her son^s minister in Lower 
Saxony, who was at Liineburg, to seek an opportunity 
for insinuating a jiortion of what she had nitended to 
say to her daughter. Another mhiister, who passed 
through Coj/enliagen on his way to Sweden, having 
been intrust(‘d by the King of England with some 
remonstrances for his sister, was not admitted. This 
monarch, also, wrote the most earnest letters : the first 
was very coldly received, and the rest not even read. 
We sec that c\’eryb(jdy had entered nito a consjiiracy 
to misunderstand Caroline Matilda^s motives, and at- 
tribute the lowest of causes to her intimacy with 
Struensee ; even her o\m family, who should have 
known her better, believed that in so short a time she 
had forgotten the lessons of her youth, and would not 
sec that she was forced into her present position, be- 
cause her pride would not allow her to be dictated to 
by the ministers, and insulted by foreign envoy.s. Le- 
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cause she selected tlie only man as an jilly whom she 
thought she could take Avithout danger, she was ac- 
cused of forgetting her marrLagc vows, and no one 
Avould give her credit for more exalted motives. Had 
George III. been able to draw a di.stinction betAveen 
the loA'cr and the friend, he should lia\’i! rejoiced at 
the intimacy betAveen his sister and Struensee, because 
the latter Avas determined to break the poAver of llussia 
in Denmark ; but he avus a man of Ioav birth, and lui- 
turally such a jjcrson could only be fiiA'oured 1 y a 
queen through the A’ciy loArest of motives.* I’erhiips, 
though, in fho.se day.s Avhen A'ii’tue AA'rts considered a 
most troublesome attribute. King (h'orge can hardly 
be bliimed for the opinion Avhich he formed of liis 
sister’s conduct. In fact, the king’s oavu trutlifulness 
and rectitude Averc voiy injurious to Caroline Matilda, 
lie beli(!A'ed Avhat he A\'as told, and remonstrated Avith 
his sister instead of examinuig into tlie reports more 
clo.sely, Avhile she, naturally oHended tlait her brother 
dared to insult her by entert.’iining such susj)icion.s, 
neglected all prudence, and rendered tlie bivach be- 
tAA'cen them irrepimlde. 

from Ijuneburg, the royal couple hastened back to 
Copenhagen, and ])rocecdcd, on August 24, to the 
])alace of Fredeiiksborg. This palace, which Ava.s 
burnt doAvn in eJanuary, 18CU, Avas the \'cr.suilles of 
Denmark, and erected by Christian I\'. from 1G06— 

» In Uie samewaj Fredcriik fh.- Groat writ. v : " 1,’aci-f'^ <)uc le mi'-.lo<in 
cut I'l la cour liii fit gagner iin|KrocptiblomcJil |.lus <r«.HCfn(l.int sur I'csprit do 
Jil I’cine qu’il n ttoit convciiublc n im Uomme de cetlr exlravt'wny 
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1 020. It was built on three small islets comiected by 
bridges, in a lake, ara the chief wing so completely 
covered this island, that it seemed to rise directly from 
the water. In one of the state rooms loading to the 
i-oyal closet in the chapel, Caroline Matilda Avrote 
with a diamond, upon the window, the touching words, 

‘‘ Oh, koep me innocent, make others great.” 

The country around the 2 )alace is remarkably fine, 
and the drives and walks through the forest are beauti- 
luL* It is not sur])ri.sing, therel()rc, that the queen 
should make it Jier tiivourite residence, owing to her 
love of exercise and j)rivacy. 

That the residence of the royal couple at Traventhal 
was jiot devoted to frivolous orgies, as the enemies of 
the ((ueen and Struensee, and even her ])rincely bro- 
ther-in-law at Gottoj*j) asserted, has been sufficiently 
proved. On tlie contrary, the time was enqdoyed hi 
meditating the mode of carrying out great reforms, 
though wliat extent they would have dejxauled on the 
tiiturc. The condition of the king was now of sucli a 
sad nature that he helplessly signed the orders hiid 
l)(ifore him for his assent. Struensee was the oiJy man 
who was still able to make the king Ibrm a resolution 
by liis quiet remarks, and the stay at Fredcriksborg, 
away from the seat of government, was ])urposely 
stdected, in order to carry through the reforms already 
arranged with the queen, without any external oi)posi- 
tioii, and to l)ring thcin to tlie knowledge of tlie jniblic. 

* !)»• Flaux : “ I)u Duiiomfii'k.” 
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Count Eantzau-AscJiebcrg liad, iu the meanwhile, 
preceded the returning' com*t, and arrived at Copen- 
hagen by August 14. Two days after his arrival m 
the capital, he was appointed third deputy of the War 
Dejwrtment. It cmi haixlly be believed that he had 
done so much to obtain so little ; indeed, it had been 
at first arranged that he should be phiced at the head 
of this department by the retirement of his two seniors, 
but one of them was Giihler, the husbimd of the ju’ctty 
and docile woman who had become so necessary at 
court, and the other was an old friend of the (|Ueen. 
Kantzau also retamed the command of the queen’s 
regiment, and was likewise appointed on the 29th of 
the same month commandant of Gliickstadt, though he 
remamed m Copenhagen. Still, it was a great error 
on the part of Struensee to have placed so ambitious a 
man as RaiitMiu in such a subaltern position, and it 
proved tliat he possessed but little common sense or 
knowledge of the hunum heart. In politics it is m’ong 
to be ungi’atcfal, and more cs]>ccially to be so by 
hidves. After what had passed, Rantzau could no 
longer remain indifferent, and a man of that chanicter 
does a great deal of evil or a great deal of good. 
Therefore, he ought to have been ajjpohited minister, 
or else exiled.* 

At the same time, however, a man reappeared in 
the capital in whom the opposite party fancied they 
hafi a support agauwt Rantzau. This was Major- 

Dc Fiaux ; “ Uu Daiiciiiark/’ 
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rreneral Chevalier Michael Filo.sofow, who had just 
been appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Russia. He had arrived three 
weeks jireviously in Ininburg, but had not hurried to 
reach Copenhagen, probably biicause he did not expect 
much from a speedy return to the capital. In the 
latter case he was perfectly right : for in the ])resent 
state of afSiirs the most speedy return would have 
been t(X) kite for him and his designs. 

In order to furnish a just idea of the refonns which 
Strueiisee unde.rtook, it is necessfiry to take a glance at 
the state of Denmark at the periotl when he assumed 
the admiiiistnition. Before the war against Charles 
Gustavus, King of Sweden, the government of Den- 
mark had been a thoi’ough oligarchy, much like that 
of Poland. The chief power was vested in the hands 
of the nobles, or of a senate composed of their represen- 
tatives, and ('iitrusted with their interests : the crown 
was elective, and the king had no authority but what 
the senate lelt him. The clergy had lost their power 
and wealth through the Reformation. An ahnost ab- 
solute despotism weighed on the citizens of the capital 
and the other tonnis, though their deputies figured as 
a species of third estate in the diets of the nation ; the 
country people, adstricti ghhee^ were divided among the 
noble landowners like herds of cattle, and were em- 
ployed by them to till the soil. 

In 1060, the citizens of Copenhagen, who had just 
repulsed the Swedes from their walls, took advantage 
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of their Tnoinentary strength to change tlic govern- 
ment; they abolislied the senate, rendered the cromi 
hereditary, and bya solemn trciity unreser\’cdly haiuh'd 
over the Avhole power to their king, Frederick TJI., 
both for himself and his heirs for ever, hoping, doubt- 
less, that the yoke of a single master would be less 
oppressive than that of a caste of nobles, 

Frederick TIL regulated the absolute ])ower with 
which he was invested, and in order to compensate the 
nobility in some measure for wliat they had lost, he 
called to him the most considei’ablc of thenumd ti)nned 
them into a privy council, which was, as it were, the 
image of that senate by which the nation had becai so 
long governed. But hLs successor, Christian V., gave 
his entire confidence to Schuinacker, the son of a Aviiu' 
merchant, who governed Denmark skilfully undcir the 
title of Count von CrifFcnfeldt, and this system was 
continued even after the favomate’s tidl. 

Under the following reigns, as the sovereigns still 
suspected the nobility of their country, they summoned 
foreigners into their service; and as this policy Avas 
persisted in, foreigners gradually seized on not oidy 
the home and foreign offices, but even the most con- 
siderable civil and milifeiry posts. These foreigners, 
not having any relatives or friends in the country, and 
not being ahvays able to obtain subordinates from 
abroad, chose their confidential agents among their 
most devoted servants, and procured them advantageous 
posts as a reAvard, or else to secure them as pai*tisans. 
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This example was soon followed by the natives; and 
just as in ancient Rome the power fell into the hands 
of freed men, lackeys became in Denmark influeriti.al 
personages, who did lot limit their ambition to subab 
tern emjdoyments. 

In proportuai as foreigners and people in their ser- 
vice assumed a greater share in the government, offices, 
appointments, and pensions were multiplied; and un- 
der the specious pretext of benefiting the interests of 
the state or tlie public, a multitiuhi of establishments 
W(?re erected, with the requisites oflicers to manage them 
and perform the different duti(\s. Rome served the 
])rince, others managed the finances and crown lands, 
or entei*ed the army, the police, or the law. There 
were establishments for the relief of the poor, for the 
advancement of the arts and sciences, education, agri- 
culture, trade, and manufactures, and they were re- 
quired for everything. 

Just as the state displayed its luxury in land and 
sea forces, at forcjign courts and at home, each bmnch of 
the administration had also its abundance of* officers, 
registrars and clerks. Still, beyond certain limits, it is 
impossible to endow new officers without trenching 
on the salaries of the old ones: hence it happened that, 
in excessively increasing the number of clerks, the 
wages of the majority were reduced to the most 
moderate rate. As money ran short, recourse was 
had to titles and honorary distinctions, the etiquette of 
each rank being settled with the minutest details, as 
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well as the res]iect or deference attaching to it. When 
it was decided that rank and titles conferred by the 
government should receive the honours and con- 
sideration due to merit, there was an eager nish to 
obtain them. The tradesman left his counter, the 
artisan his shop, the plain citizen gave up his modest 
livelihood, in order to acquire a title and become some- 
body. This vanity, ])enetrating all classes, gave a 
great impulse to luxury and ostentation. 

Government was not chary in granting a largess that 
cost it so little. It accorded titles to favour: it gave 
them as reward for services, and even sold them. 
Rank soon ceased to be exclusively attached to office, 
and more than once encroached on the principles of 
military subordination. Thus, an officer in the army 
would take precedence of his commander, jind bring 
the rules of discipline under those of etiquette. Still, 
it a])pearcd that the profusion of titles, far from in- 
spiring disgust, strengthened the mania fur them: 
men were ashamed not to have what so many peojjle 
possessed. 

Eminent titles, such as those of Count or Baron, re- 
tained a portion of their privileges: those who held 
them could not be arrested for debt, and they found at 
their manors an asylum against criminal prosecutions 
until sentence was passed. These estates, which were 
partly free from tuxes, could not be confiscated even 
for high treason, and were transmissible by inalienable 
succession from eldest son to eldest sf)n. 'I'hosc noble 
landowners exercised the rights of liigh and low juris- 
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diction on their estates, and these privileges recalled 
the olden times of lordly rule. But nothing recalled 
it so much as the serfdom which continued to oppress 
the class of peasants, and the militia duties appeared 
to double the burden. 

Nevertheless, we must allow that this numerous and 
interesting portion of the population was not quite 
forgotten. In each district, a bailiff administering on 
royal account either the lands taken from the clergy 
at the Reformation, or lapsed feudal estates and the 
other domains of the crown, had among his other 
duties that of hearing the complaints of the peasants 
against tlieir lords, and protecting them against oppres- 
sion. But the bailiff could not always be found at 
home, and wjis not always disposed to compromise his 
own interests in sust:iining those of the peasants. 

A portion of the woes of Denmark evidently resulted 
from these old institutions; and many of the abuses 
would have sprung up without the interference of 
foreigners. Besides, it is indubitable that there were 
men of merit among the foreigners called in to govern 
the country : but the best intentioned nearly all com- 
mitted the error of trying to introduce a system suc- 
cessfully carried out in other countries, without con- 
sidering that it agreed neither with the wants of 
Denmark nor her resources ; in this they resembled a 
farmer who plants exotics in his fields, instead of cul- 
tivating those suited to the groimd and the climate. 

Tu this way, academies of science and fine arts were 

VOL. T. 17 
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established at Copenhapfen, in imitation of the nations 
farthest advanced in civilization. Under the ministry 
preceding Struenseo, learned men had been sent at the 
king\s expense to the East, for the pur{)Ose of studying 
its monuments and antiquities, as if Denmark were in 
a position to make such sacrifices to satisfy curiosity : 
thus new trades were introduced, new manufactures 
undertaken, without consulting the resources of tlie 
country and the mercliants, and they had no otlier 
effect but impoverishing the Treasury. In the same 
way money was squandered in sending envoys to look 
after int(Tests unconnected with the country; and 
following the example of powerful nations, armaments 
were made, intended to be imposijig, but which, l)eing 
disproportionate to the real strength of Denmark, only 
served to prove her weakness. 

Although the state had enjoyed uninterrupted peaces 
since 1720, the errors of the administration had ])ro- 
duced the effect of a cruel war: the debt of 20,000,000 
of dollars was tending to increase insteafl of diminishing. 
The burdens that oppressed it not only prevented its 
strength from developing, but seemed daily to weaken 
it. Jt languished like a robust body, threatening to 
fall into a state of atrophy, because unable to perform 
its natural functions freely. -A species of constraint 
was felt from the throne down to the lowest classes, 
and reforms seemed to be invoked by the public voice.* 

* On this subject, the “ MeWires de Falckenskjold” and I)e Flaux’s “ Du 
Dancmark” may he consulted with advantage. 
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The royal family remained for ten days at Fre- 
dcriksborg, but this short stay was rendered remark- 
able by the first appearance of a royal message without 
the adhesion of the Council of Shite or other adminis- 
trative authorities. As it is notorious that this message 
was proposed to the king by Strucnscc, the lattcr^s par- 
ticipation in the government is generally dated from 
this period. The message contained various regula- 
tions, bearing the date of September 14, and was of a 
very important nature. The first related to the future 
restriction in grjmting titles. We read in it that the 
number of persons who had, during the last year, been 
granted titles on festal occasions, or through recommen- 
dation, had grown so enormously large that distinctions 
of this nature had ceased to be a reward for services, or 
a proof of s})ecial royal favour. Hence the king had 
resolved to grant such distinctions, in future, more 
sparingly, and only for their real purpose. Henceforth 
regard would solely be had, in such cases, to faithful 
performance of duties, zeal and diligence in office, iind 
special abilities. Government officials, who recom- 
mended ])ersons for honorary distinctions, would be 
responsible that no undeserving person obtained them.* 
The writer and siiggester of this proclamation cer- 
tainly deserved the thanks of his contemporaries ; and 
all sensible persons were pleased at this message from 
their sovereign. The second decree referred to the 

* This and the subsequent royal decrees will be found in full in Host’s 
“ Struensoe’s Miiiiwtoriuin,” vol. iii. 

17 * 
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quarrel then going on with the Dey of Algiers. A 
commission was appointed, consisting of Count Rant- 
zau-Ascheberg, Lieutenant-General von Gahler, Vice- 
Admiral von Romeling, and the Schoutbynacht (Rear- 
Admiral) Hoogland, whose duty it would be to inquire 
whether Algiers could be taken, or the city so injured 
that the dey would be compelled to make peace, or 
whether satisfaction must be extorted from the piratical 
prince in some other way. The appointment of this 
commission entailed an investigation into the conduct 
of Admiral Kasis and all the promoters of the unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the piratical state, which had 
cost Denmark 2,000,000 doRirs. A few woi*ds about 
this strange affair may be advisable here. 

The Dey of Algiers, though he was quite absolute, 
or, perhaps, from the fact of his absolutism, was obliged 
to humour his army and keep it in good temper. 'Die 
troops, who lived princqmlly on plunder, were very an- 
noyed at the truces, or treaties of peace, concluded with 
neai’ly all the maiatime powers. The tribute which 
the nations of second rank consented to pay, in- order 
to buy the safety of their commerce, represented the 
prince's share of the plunder; but the soldiers insisted 
on having a nation given up to them eveiy now and 
then, as a compensation for their trade depression. 
Sieur Oerboe, the Danish consul, not having been able 
to take the right steps, on the expiration of his treaty 
in 1769, for its renewal, the dey gave him orders to 
wthdraw in three days, and all the subjects of the 
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king in six weeks, alleging as motive that the Danes 
had fevoured the Russians in their war with the Sub- 
lime Porte, and had abused the safety granted to their 
flag by protecting the trade of hostile nations. 

The Copenhagen cabinet began by negociating at 
Constantinople; and it was settled with the Porte that 
Denmark should send an expedition which would in- 
timidate the troops of Algiers, and prevent them from 
murmuring at the facility with which the dey revoked 
his orders; and that, at the same time, in order to con- 
tradict the rumours of the pretended aid to Russia, the 
Danish squadron should have on bosird a messenger 
from his highness, bearing instructions to the dey 
to renew the peace. Bemstorffj who had been the 
founder of the Danish Levant trade, and was natu- 
rally very proud of his bantling, intrusted the embassy 
to Vice-Admiral Kaas, who had performed, a few 
years jjreviously, a similar commission to the Em- 
peror of Morocco ill a satisfactory manner. 

Hemstorfi^ pro[)o.sed to Count Laurvig, the head of 
the Admiralty, that the squadi’on should be comjiosed 
of three men-of-war, two frigates, and two bomb- 
ketches; and Laurvig, Avithout consulting with his 
colleagues, decided that this force was sufficient. As 
Denmark possessed no bomb-ketches, merchantmen 
were purchased and fitted up for the purpose, which 
considerably delayed the expedition; and Eaas was 
not able to leave tlie Baltic till 1770. On arriving 
off Algiers, he first hoisted a white flag, and the dey 
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sent off a Christian consul to ask what he wanted. He 
answered that he demanded peace, reparation for in- 
juries inflicted on his nation, and the expenses of the 
expedition. The envoy from the Porte, who was 
landed, was hardly listened to, because he spoke on 
behalf of a master who was engaged elsewhere, and 
who was not feared. The negociation being at once 
broken off, Kaas began throwing shells into the city, 
imd firing at the batteries, but with so little effect, 
that the Algerines, in mockery, brought their children 
doAvn to the beach to fire pistols in reply to the Dmiish 
bomb-ketches. After throwng in seventy-four shells, 
the admiral held a council of war, in wliich he showed 
that the ketches were too weak for the duty; that the 
seams were beginning to open; that the vessels would 
suffer more harm from the guns of the forts than they 
inflicted on the ramparts; and it was unanimously de- 
cided that they must retire to Mahon and refit. 

The most important of the cabinet orders issued, 
however, was the one that abolished the censorsliip, 
and rendered the press perfectly free. The king — 
such was the reason given for a decree which entailed 
terrible consequences — was of opinion that it was in- 
jurious to the impartial examination of the truth, and 
prevented the uprooting of antiquated errors, if honest- 
minded patriots, who felt anxious about the general 
welfare and the true benefit of their fellow-citizens, 
were unable to express their views and convictions 
openly through the press, assail abuses, and show up 
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])rojudices. Hence his Majesty had determined to 
introduce unbounded freedom of the jjress in all the 
countries beneath his sceptre, so that, henceforth, no 
one would be obliged to subject books and pamphlets, 
which he intended to print, to the j)rcvious examination 
and opinion of the censor. 

There is but little doubt that Struensee, in jjassing 
this law, hoped that the gmt ecrivassihe would take 
advantage of it to abuse Bernstorff, whose doA\Tifall 
took place almost simultancousl}\ Unfortunately, the 
weapons were turned against himself, for tlie Danes, 
constitutionally prone to stand oji ancient customs, 
disliked tlie innovations, and, above all, that they Avere 
introduced by a German. One great cause of offence 
was, that the decrees emanated from the royal cabinet, 
and cabinet orders were a rarity in those days ; but, 
indubitably, the chief muioyance Avas felt at the decrees 
being draAvn up in German, Avhich language Avas hence- 
fortli cmj)loyed in all public proclamations. For, al- 
tliough German Avas tlie language of the court and the 
nobles, royal orders, Avhich did not concern the duchies, 
had liitherto always been draAvn up hi Danish. 

Before the royal pair left Fredcriksborg they Avere 
present at the Copenhagen shooting festival, which 
honour had only been bestoAved on the citizens before 
by Queen Charlotte Amelia, consort of Christian V. 
Caroline Matilda, hoAvever, granted the company an 
even greater honour, by firing u shot herself and hitting 
tlie popinjay, in whicli her consort attempted to imitate, 
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her, but made a grand miss. While the queen gained 
many hearts by her condescension, she aroused quite 
as much anger by her free and easy manners. She 
appeared at this feast in male clothing, sitting her horse 
like a man, which created great scandal among the 
females. She did so, however, by the special request 
of her husband, who hated ceremony, and, according 
to his peculiar mania, liked his wife to display her 
beautiful form. It is certain that riding en homme 
soon after became the prevident fashion among the fine 
ladies of Copenliagen.* 

This was one of the long series of errors that Caro- 
line Matilda committed in her short career. Indeed, ever 
since she had become intimate with Frau von Giihler 
and the otlier light beauties who formed her court, a 
great change had fiiken place in her, and a defiant reck- 
lessness of public opinion grieved her best friends, and 
was a terrible mistake in so puritanical a country as 
Denmark. The priests took advantage of the po2mlar 
feeling, and many a sarcastic allusion to Jezebel could 
be heard from the pulpit. Of course, the freedom of 
the press found a splendid opening in abuse of the 
queen and her supposed minion, and the capital was 
soon flooded with the most scandalous attacks on the 
couple. Ere long, caricatures, in which the queen and 


* Colonel Keith writes home: “An abominable riding-habit, with a black 
slouched hat, has been almost uniyersally introduced hero, which gives every 
woman the air of an awkward postilion. In all the time 1 have been in Den* 
mark I never saw the queen out in any other garb.” 
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her Cicisbeo were represented in the most ignoble pos- 
tures ; satires, in which the most disgusting scenes 
Avere described, were spread about the city, and not 
merely pasted on the AvaUs, but even in the passages of 
the palace.* 

The court next proceeded to Hirschholm for the 
summer. This ][)alace, only a few miles from the ca- 
])itul, Avas the most magnificent of all the royal resi- 
dences in Demnark, and has been described as the 
“culmmating pomt of the luxury and magnificence 
that sprang up hi the reign of Louis XIV.” Adorned 
externally Avith all the nicest French refinements in 
gardening and jdeasm’c-grounds, it dazzled the eye 
Avitliin by the profusion of solid sih'er hitermiugled 
Avith mother-o’-pearl and rock crystal, Avith Avhich not 
only pictures and looking-glasses, but even the veiy 
panels of the audience-chamber, Avere prodigally en- 
circled.f According to the “ Old Chamberlain,” this 
palace Avas built by Sophia Magdalena, who demolished 
the celebrated old castle, and erected a ncAV |)alace in 
the middle of tlie lake on many thousands of piles 
driven into the ground, Avhich was Ibrmed of mould 
brought from a long distance. A large fron gate, 
standing open, between high stone pillars, formed the 
cntiAuxce to a wide alley laid out upon a dyke, leading 
across the lake to the palace, Avhich Avas coimected with 
the land by this avenue only, and occupied the whole 

• De Flaux : “Du Danemark/' 

t “ Mouioirs of Sir II. M. Keith,'* vol. i. p. 199. 
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of the square island in the centre of the lake. Above 
two low ranges of building rose a broad Italian wing, 
■with a flat roof in the form of a balcony, and in the 
middle of it a prodigious gate tower, terminating at 
top m a p)anmid, supported by four lions couchant, 
and surmounted with a royal croAvn. Through this 
gateway could he seen a quadrangular court, in Avhich 
a fountahi, adorned Avith marble figures, threw up its 
jets. Two large paviUons, at the two extremities of 
the balcony wing, connected this Avith the side wing 
and inner main wing, while two bridges, one on 
either side of the palace, communicated Avith the gar- 
dens and stables. The inner wing had AvindoAvs to- 
Avard the jmlace yard, as well as toAvard the south side 
of the garden beyond the lake, Avhich Avas very Avide, 
and separated the palace from the gardens. Tavo nar- 
row gravel walks, at the foot of the broad flight of 
stone steps, ran along the walls of the palace. 

In the gardens was a summer-house, Avhich was used 
as a temporary theatre for the diA’ersion of Queen Ma- 
tilda and her companions; and in another pai't Avas a 
Avoodeu building called a Norway house, containing 
landscapes ui relief and unitations of rocks, with Avoodcu 
cottages perched on them, and Avooden roads. In the 
gardens were numerous fountains, and the dining-room 
was also remarkable for a jet d’eau and twelve foun- 
tains which spouted from the sides.* 

• “ Coie’» Travels,” vol. v. Not » trace of Hinchholm now eiiste. It was 
pulled flovrn by order of Frederick VI., and not a btoiic was left on the other. 
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The style of living at Hirschholm matched with the 
splendour of the interior. The usual number that sat 
down to dinner at the king’s table was twelve, alter- 
nately five ladies and seven gentlemen, or seven ladies 
tind five gentlemen. The king cut a wretched figure 
on these occasions; but the queen dressed very su- 
perbly, and made a noble appearance. The king and 
(piceu were served on gold plate by noble pages; the 
marshal of the palace Siit at the foot of the table, the 
chief lady of the household at the head; and the com- 
pniy opposite to their Majesties. 

A table of eighty covers was provided every day in 
the chamber called the Hose, for the great officers of 
state, who wore served on silver plate. At this tiible 
Struensee, Bimidt, and their friends and favourites, 
male and female, used to dine. The courtiers paid 
Struensec more homage than they did the king, and 
even in these early days of his prosperity it was noticed 
that he was giH)wuig haughty and imperious; but it 
would have needed a stronger head thmi he possessed 
to withstand the influences of his sudden change. Hut 
a few years before he had been seriously thinking of 
gohig across the ocean to better his fortunes, and now 
he was a confidential intimate of royalty, and honoured 
wth the too favoumble consideration of an amiable 
and accomplished queen. 

While the court was at Hirschholm, the measures 
were taken to liberate the party of the new em from 
their dangerous opponent, Count Bernstorff. For 
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some time post the premier had seen the efforts made 
to induce him, 'by insult or coarse allusions, voluntarily 
to retire; and he had seen equally clearly that his re- 
ception from the hing was growing more and more 
cold. He asked himself the question, whether he 
should anticipate his fate or await it. He chose the 
latter course, and soon after gave occasion for still 
greater zeal on the part of those who were preparing 
his overthrow. Without heeding Rantzau’s promise 
not to interfere in the Russian negociations about the 
exchange of territoiy, Bemstorff expressed himself 
in a report to the king rather freely about the op- 
|X)nents of the negociution, mid as Rmitzau at once 
learned the fact from Stmensce, he resolved to be 
avenged. It may be assumed tlmt the doctor hud 
some share in the count’s dismissal, and indeed he did 
not deny it afterwards. But he was in an awkward 
position, for though he disapproved of Benistoi’ff’s 
policy, the latter had been his benefactor. Tlie king, 
however, was easily persuaded to dismiss his minister, 
as he had never Kked him. 

On September 13, 1770, the king wrote mi auto- 
graph letter to Bemstorff, in which he thanked him 
for past faithful services, but at the same time in- 
timated that, in consequence of intended changes in 
the system of government, he no longer required his 
advice, and therefore dismissed him with a pension of 
6,000 dollars. Bemstorff was seated at his writing- 
table when this letter was handed to him. He read 
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the contents in silence, and then rose with a look of 
pain. To Councillor of Legation Stortz, who was 
present, the count said calmly, “lam dismissed from 
office,” and added, Wth his eyes raised to heaven, 
“Almighty, bless this country and its king!” On 
October 3 he quitted the capital, accompanied by 
Klopstock, who was residing with him. Bemstorff 
thought that the most suitable place to which he could 
retire was his estate of Borstel, in Holstein, which had 
come to him through his wife, and where he allowed 
his mother-in-law, Frau von Buchwold, to reside. 
He had always been received there with open arms, 
whenever he had found time to escape from business ; 
and such hiul been the case in this very year. As the 
chS,teau was large, and could contain several families, 
he sent an upholsterer to get two rooms ready for him. 
Fniu von Buchwold turned out the upholsterer, and 
refused to receive her son-in-law, who, through his 
facile generosity, had given up his own house to her. 
The disgraced minister spent the winter in Hamburg, 
and the following summer at his chateau of Wotersen, 
in Lauenburg.* 

Bemstorff’s fiite aroused general sympathy. It is 
true that he had fostered the extravagance of the 
court, fiivoured foreigners, and repeatedly allowed the 
state to be swindled by projectors. Nor could he be 
acquitted of a certain vanity; but still he was a man 
of noble character, and honestly desired the wel&re of 

• BorerdiL 
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the state. He had sacrificed a large portion of his 
fortune in the service of his adopted country, and the 
prospect of a permanent peace with Kussia was his 
work. The incorporation of the ducal estates of Pliin, 
when this line died out, mth the royal portion of 
Holstein, was owing to his exertions; he had mate- 
rially raised the prestige of the kingdom at foreign 
courts, by carrying through the profitoblc free tr.adc, 
and creating a maritime trade in the Mediterranean 
and the Levant. He was a true father to the poor, 
and hence we can understand that the wdiole nation 
regretted his Ml, and that general respect accom- 
p.onicd him on his departure. 

Bemstorff’s post as minister of foreign affiiirs was 
not immediately filled up. For this reason, the minis- 
ters of the foreign courts ivere reqtiested to address the 
king directly m writing in matters concerning their 
courts. The real object of this was to prevent the 

Russian ambassador, Filosofow, from causing the king 
to alter hia mwd through jwrsonnl reprasentutioTiH. The 
intention did not cscniie Filosofow ; he became terribly 
excited, and vented his anger in the bitterest can- 
plaints and remarb. He openly threatened the ven- 
gwnce of hia court, and sent off at once by a courier 
ft ftiO Mooutii of the remaibble events he had 
witnMMid b the coitne of a few weeks.* 

BeBMtorff*t duebuge waa followed by a great 
amlm of otben, . The first blow fen on the father- 

• “ Aiifktlnagm,'^ p. SO. 
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in-law of the ex-fiivourite, chief secretary at war, and 
intendant of the navy, Admiral Danneskjold Laurvig,* 
a man who was universally despised, and consequently 
not a voice was raised against his dismissal. -His j)Ost 
was not filled up, but Vice-Admiral Romeling was ap- 
pointed first deputy of the Admiralty College, with im- 
mediate reference to the king. In the War Depart- 
ment important changes also took place. Lieutenant- 
General Von Hauch lost the presidency, which was 
given to Gahler, and Rantzau-Ascheberg was pi-o- 
moted to be second deputy. In the College of Fi- 
nances, Privy Councillor Shack and Count Gustavus 
Hoick were dismissed, and their post was given to 
Von Sclieel. In the two War Offices a number of dis- 
missids and promotions also took place. 

These changes principally affected individuals, but 
the new Regent did not stop with these, and it became 
more and more clear that he intended a thorough re- 
form of the administration. But no comprehensive 
and comiected scheme was drawn up. Conferenz-rath 
Struensee read, as lecteur du rot, letters and proposals 
for reforms to the king, which he recommended for 
further consideration and resolution, but he consulted 
no one else about his views. The king, himself^ then 
decided in Struensee’s presence wliat should be done, 
and how carried out. At times Struensee laid before 

* A branch of the Danneslgold fkmilj, so called from a large iron foundry 
belonging to it, the only county in l^orway. In Denmark the family had alao 
large estates in the island of Langeland. 
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the king proposals drawn up by himself, which Chris 
tian either sanctioned or altered, but wrote his own 
orders himself. Conferenz-rath Schumacher drew up 
these orders in an official form, and the king read 
them all through once more before he affixed his sig- 
nature. It was clear that the monarch chiefly listened 
to Stniensee’s propositions, and equally certain that 
the bases of reforms in the administration emanated 
from the latter. The more important of these reforms 
were as follows : — • 

All representations addressed to the king must l)e 
in writing, and the king’s decisions would be given in 
the same way. At the same time persons would be 
careful so to draw up the petitions, that they only 
contained the materkl points, and the questions on 
which the king had to decide must be plainly and 
clearly brought forward. In cases where the king 
might find it necessary to consult with other persons, 
he would either request the opinion of the college in 
question, or appoint a commission to investigate the 
matter, but everything, as far as was possible, should 
be settled by the ordinary government organs — the 
departments. The colleges would strive, as far as the 
matter allowed, to treat and bring forward all afthii’s 
in a similar form. As the king in deciding on matters 
did not wish to enter into details, but expected it to 
be done by the colleges, the latter would urge their 
subordinates to attend to this duty and make them 
responsible for it, so that all government business 
might he treated in a similar mod(*. Lastly, the 
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business of the several departments would be so kept 
separate, that each would only attend to those matters 
which naturally fell to it, and none would have an in- 
fluence over the othci^*. The number of departments 
would, moreover, be reduced, so that there would be 
only one department for each division of the admi- 
nistration. 

As regards the different branches of the adminis- 
tration, the following rules were laid down concern- 
ing foreign affairs: the king had resolved to strive 
after no further influence over foreign courts in any 
matters that did not affect the position of his own 
kingdom and the prosperity of trade. At the same 
time, the king 'wished to spare the expense which 
numerous first-class embassies at foreign courts en- 
tailed. On the other hand, the king would not allow 
foreign courts any influence over the internal affiiirs 
of his kingdoms. Although Struensee could not tho- 
roughly convince himself of the importance of the Hol- 
stein territorial exchange for the Danish monarchy, 
he was still of opinion that the king must remain true 
to the Russian alliance, and create no suspicion at the 
court of Petersburg. However, the Russian court must 
not seek guarantees in accidental and immaterial cir- 
cumstances, but solely trust to the rectitude of the 
king, of which he had lately given the empress the 
most manifest proofs. As regards these ticklish re- 
lations Struensee entertained very different views from 
Rantzau-Ascheberg, who was of opinion that Den- 

18 
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mark should not lean exclusively on Kussia, hut draw 
nearer to other courts, especially the Swedish. 

As regards Sweden, Struensec, spetiking through 
the king, entertained Aviso and peaceful sentiments. 
These Avere, that the court should get rid of the dis- 
quieting idea that SAveden Avas necessarily the enemy 
of Denmark, gradually retire from officious interfe- 
rence in the affairs of that kingdom, and, before all, 
not expend such large sums upon it. Struensec Avas 
also of opinion that France should no longer be treated 
Avith the coldness Avhich had set in Avhen she gave up 
subsidizing Denmark, mid attenqits be made to regain 
her friendship. The French and SAA'edish cn\'oys. Mar- 
quis de Blossct and Bai’on von Sprengtporten, Avere the 
oidy foreign mmisters who psiid respect to Struensec 
during the period of his grandeur, and the only envoys 
AA'ho appejired at his levees. 

When the arguments on these points Avere ended, 
the king read through eveiythhig that had been urged 
by the tAvo advisers of the croAvn, and decided in fa- 
vour of Struensce, though he had previously had no 
fixed opinion on the subject. 

As regsirds home aflkirs, it Avas decided that every- 
thing connected with the finances of the state should be 

placed under one college. Order and economy were 

recognised as the sole means of relicAung the embar- 
rassed fimmees, and all enterprises not based on those 
tAA'o princijdes Avere given up. The Avhole of the state 
revenue Avould be paid into one exchequer, and the 
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requisite sums paid out of it to the other departments, 
so that the king might more easily see the state of 
his income and out-goings. As a relief for the subjects 
and the tax*gatherei.s, the pa3Tnents in kind would 
be converted into pajmients in money, in order to pro- 
mote the industiy of the country people, and prevent 
the frequent abuses which so often occurred in pay- 
ments in kind. The king wished the out-goings for 
the government to be kept quite distinct fi*om the 
private expenditure for the court and royal femily. 
Factories, which, owing to their nature and the cir- 
cum.stanccs of the country, could not exist >vithout 
assistance, would no longer be supported by the Trea- 
sury, and the support of others would be given in the 
shape of premiums, as the king wished to have no 
partnership in them; and the same would be the case 
wth commerce. All pensions which appeared exces- 
sive in proportion to the royal income would be re- 
duced. As regarded the administration of justice, the 
king would not decide in any matter till it had been 
legally discussed by the courts. The number of courts 
would be reduced, as everybody, no matter his rank, 
would be regarded as a simple citizen in judiclnl mat- 
ters. The judges would receive no fees, but have 

a settled salary from the Treasury, and trials would 

take place more rapidly. 

General St. Germain had effected such excellent 
reforms in the army, that the king in council proposed 
to make no change in it, although the system of re- 

18 * 
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cruiting among the natives had not yet been introduced. 
For the navy, the sensible regulation was estabbshed 
that its strength did not comsist in the number of ves- 
sels, but in those already existing being fit for sea and 
properly equipped. It was also of importance that 
everything required for a bombardment should always 
be kept in store. As regJirds the court, every super- 
fluity that only served for pomp would be removed, 
and only that intended for amusement retained, but 
it must be borne in mind that the amusements and 
court circles would be arranged in accordance with 
the taste of the king and queen. 

In addition to these general rules for the future 
administration, there were several maxims which 
Struensee often repeated to the king, and tried to 
imprint on his weak memory. The principal of them 
were to the following effect : — 

It was injurious to fixstcr the flocking to court of 
persons who hoped to make their fortune there, for it 
only tended to ruin such persons, to impoveri.sh the 
country, and entail losses on the king’s Treasury. It 
would be better for the nobility to live on their estates 
if they did not desire employment, and those who 
wished for an official appointment must render them- 
selves fit for it in subordinate posts.* Exceptions to 

* Struonsoe hit upon a most ingenious plan for driving the nobles from the 
capital. Ho obtained a decree from the king by which any creditor could 
arrest bis debtor if unable to pay. In a very short time the first gentlemen 
in the land were seen flymg to their country seats ; among them was Count 
von Laurvig, a man whose presence caused the favourite some alarm, and 
ngniiist whom the new law had been specially directed. 
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this rule should only occur for valid reasons, and not 
through favour or a lengtliened residence at court. 
In giving appointments, the king must trust to the 
recommendations of :he colleges, and pay no regard 
to the requests of courtiers or patronage. The kin^>‘ 
must issue no dec^c by which the privileges of citizens 
were attacked, llis Majesty also, at least during the 
first years, must grant no distinctions or titles that 
did not agree with the office held by the recipient.* 
Pensions must only be granted in extraordhiary cases, 
and after long service, and no alms were to be be- 
stowed on courtiers, but all the more copiously on 
those who really needed them. The king must strive 
to make Copenhijgen great and prosperous, not by 
luxury and numerous consumers, but by industry and 
foreign commerce, so that capitalists might be at- 
tracted to the capital. Improved morals could not be 
produced by police laws, which were an encroachment 
as well on human liberty ; for immoral conduct, if it 
have no immediate injurious influence on the quiet 
mid safety of society, must be left to conscience to 
condemn. The secret vices which force and oppres- 
sion entailed were frequently much greater offences 

* The constitutional, almost democratic gorernment of Denmark, has 
sinned grierou8l7 against this scnsiblo rule. The late king, and I dare say 
the present, appointed surgeons, postmasters, custom-house officers, dee., 
councillors of justice, although these ^trj understood nothing of laur, and 
many a shopkeeper or farmer bears the title of war assessor, war councillor, 
or chief commissary of war. The reason alleged for this by the government 
of Fredcri(.‘k VI. was, that the titled persons paid a handsome tax to the 
Treasury. 
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ugaiust morality, and constraint only generated hypo- 
crisy. 

It cannot be denied that such a system of govern- 
ment, in many respects, agreed with the principal 
Avants of society and the country at that day. Still 
it must be carried out without precipitation, with 
caution, and a thorough knowledge of the comitry and 
the national character. Two points in this advice to 
the king deserve comment, however. In his opinion 
about the nobility, Struensee showed himself to be a 
man who had but slight confidence in himself, and 
was more competent to form great schemes than carry 
them out. A statesman displays his weakness when 
he shows a fear of that class of his fellow-citizens who 
are able to weigh his actions properly. In the hands 
of a wise regent and a clever minister the service of 
the nobility must be the principal support of the state, 
and not the object of ignoble apprehension. As re- 
gards Struensee’s views about morality, and its in- 
fluence in tlie welfare of the state, he was one of those 
sciolists who derive their jirincijfles neither from rea- 
son nor virtue, and whe, under the deceptive mask of 
respect for the rights of society, give admission to the 
utmost irregularity. 

The general overthrow, which had not spared any 
class of officials, and had hurled the highest of them 
from office, aroused an indescribable alarm in every 
mind. The queen dowager quietly watched this ter- 
rible storm from a distance; her dissatisfliction at it 
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was as uncertain as it was of little consequence; she 
inercty made a point of meeting those persons, on 
whom the ruinous blows had fallen, with the greatest 
expressions of sympa"-hy and friendship on every occa- 
sion. In the meanwhile, the young queen and her 
adviser enjoyed the advantages they had acquired; tlie 
confidential union and peace in which they lived was 
heightened by the most agreeable amusements, and 
their haj)py days were passed in undisturbed delight. 
Still they did not forget to insure the permanency 
of this state of things, and followed a very cleverly- 
devised plan. Struensee, whose far-sighted schemes 
aimed at getting tlie whole royal authority into his 
liands and tlie quecn\s, felt that this was impossible 
so long as the ])ower was not brought into one hand, 
and that hand must be the king^s. 

The king was certainly an absolute ruler, Init there 
was a serious obstacle to the proposed scheme in 
the traditional respect felt for tlie council of state, 
whicli had grown, as it Avere, into a laAV of custom. 
Through Bernstorff^s fall the council had certainly re- 
(X'ived a shock, but the caniest Thott, the experienced 
Moltke, and the clever Rosenkrantz, Avcrc still mem- 
bers of it, juid possessed numerous partisans. The 
privy council aroused a certain degree of reverence, 

both because it was established on the introduction of 

•* 

a])Solutism into Denmark in 1660, and because it had 
ahvays consisted of members of the highest aristocracy. 
Hence it seemed a serious matter to abolish it all at 
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once, and Struensee, tlierefore, resolved upon an ex- 
pedient. 

After Bemstorff’s dismissal the privy comicil was 
not called together for eleven days, and on September 
24 a royid rescript to the following effect was sent to 
its members. As it was the king’s wish, the rescript 
ran, to have the council of state organised in tlie best 
manner, he requested that on the first occasion of 
their usual meeting they should properly consider the 
matters laid before them, and leave the final decision 
to his Majesty, for the privy council, in a monarchical 
state, was intended to offer the king all possible assist- 
ance in governing. With respect to this, the king 
expected the members of the council of state ever 
to reflect that in a sovereign state like Denmark the 
narrowest limits must be given to subordinate autho- 
rity, so that there might be no encroacluucnt on the 
sovereign power, which was solely represented by the 
person of the king. The privy councillors must there- 
fore never forget that the king did not grant them any 
power of decision in any matter that was ventilated, 
and much less any legislative and executive authority, 
and that tlie council of state was merely established 
in order to place the matters intrusted to it for cou- 
srdtation in a clear light, and lay an opinion before 
the king. Hence, in judicial matters, no appeal to the 
privy council would hereafter be permitted, and the 
Danish and German chanceries would henceforth re- 
port directly to the king, as would the departments of 
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foreign affairs and the finances.* The privy council 
would meet once or t^vice a week, and when important 
matters had to be discussed the king would preside in 
person, but in his absence the council would send in a 
rejxtrt in writing abc it its session to the king. 

About this period the salt tix was repealed, which 
had produced great dissatisfaction among the poorer 
cLmes, and even caused an outbreak in the island of 
Bornholm. The abolition of this tax was effected at 
a time when govenimcnt liad heavy cxtraordinaiy cx- 
])enscs to defray on account of the expedition agamst 
Algiers. But Struensee, who, in sjute of all his fiiults, 
always thought of alleviating the necessities of the 
poor, considei'ed this tax, which only oppressed the 
lower orders, so unjust, tluit he proposed its immediate 
abolition. Ere long, other reforms folloAved. 

Although in most of the other Protestant countries 
the excessive number of religious holidays had been 
done away with, they were still kept in Denmark and 
the crown lands, and were spent in idleness and ex- 
cesses. Ill consequence, there ajijieai’ed, on October 
26, a decree, which abolished the previous three days’ 
holitlay at Christmas, Easter and Wliitsuntide, Twelfth 
day, St. John’s and Michaelmas days, AH Sauits, the 
Purification, Visitation and Transfiguration of the Vir- 
gui Mary, and the aiuiual Te Deums for the repulse of 

* As the Norwegian language is merely a dialect, but the written language 
ill both kingdoms is Danish, and the kingdom of Norway was at that time 
governed like a mere province, tlicro was only a Danish chancery for the two 
kingdoms, and u German one fur the duchies and counties. 
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years ago, which, though in the form of a novel, bears 
evident traces of being what it represents to be — ^the 
“Recollections of an Old Chamberlain:” — 

“ Over a marble table hung a portrait in a broad 
gilt frame. It represented a lady in a dress of bluish 
satin, embroidered with gold and edged with lace, the 
sleeves and puffs over the full bosom being of brownish 
brocade. Round her neck was a closely-strung neck- 
lace of pearls, and similar rings were in her ears. The 
hair was turned up and powdered; it occupied a 
height and breadth which, agreeably to the fashion of 
the times, exceeded tliat of the whole face, and Avas 
decorated with a gold cliain, enamels and jewels, en- 
twined with a border of blonde, which hung down 
over one ear. The face was oval, the forehead high 
and arched, the nose delicately carved, the mouth 
pretty large, the lips red and swelling, the eyes large, 
and of a peculiar light blue, mild, and at the same 
time serious, deep, and confiding. I could describe 
the entire dress, piece by piece, and the features trait 
by trait; but in vain sliould I endeavour to convey an 
idea of the peculiar expression, the amiable loftiness, 
or lofty amiability, which beamed from that youthful 
face, the freshness of whose colour 1 have never seen 
sui’passed. It needed not to cast your eye upon the 
pui’ple mantle, bordered "with ermine, which hung 
over her shoulder, to discover in her a queen; she 
could be nothing of inferior rank. This the jMiinter, 
too, had felt, for the border of the mtuitle was so nar- 
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row as to be almost overlooked. It was as though he 
meant to say : ‘ This woman would be a queen without 
a throne.’ But she was more,” the author adds; 
“she was an angel, and the Danes still cling with 
affectionate regard to the memory of the lovely being 
thus portrayed.” 

Although I do not believe entirely in the accounts of 
the orgies at Hinschholm, as described by the author of 
the MS. in “ Northern Courts,” I cannot help allowing 
that much happened there which offered cause for re- 
gret. The old court had been austere and devoted, 
the new one became futile and impious, as the preachers 
called it. Sunday had been in former times given to 
the Lord, and the Saturday employed in preparation 
for it ; but now these days were purposely selected for 
pleasure. As if this were not enough, Brandt was 
guilty of the inconceivable folly of ascendmg the pulpit 
of the palace chapel and delivering an absurd sermon 
to the assembled court. As a fresh amusement. 
Equerry von Wamstedt got up horse-races, at which 
the king offered a prize of 600 dollars. All this 
folly naturally strengthened the game of the queen 
dowager, who, though she kept quiet, was incessantly 
on the watch for her opportunity. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MASTER OP REQUESTS. 

EDUCATION OP THE CROWN PRINCE — FREDERICK THE SIXTH — 
CONDITION OF THE KING A ROYAL SQUABBLE THE SWE- 

DISH PRINCES — THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL — COUNT VON DER 

OSTEN THE EMPRESS CATHARINE — SUPPRESSION OF THE 

PRIVY COUNCIL THE GRAND VIZIER THE COUNCIL OF CON- 
FERENCES THE FREE PRESS. 

While the royal family were residing at Hirschholrn, 
the training of the crown prince was a subject of dis- 
cussion between the queen, Struensee, Berger, and 
others. The boy, who was now nearly three years 
of age, had a weak constitution and a tendency to 
consumption. He was obstinate ; given to screaming ; 
would not walk ; insisted on being constantly carried ; 
and attached himself to certain persons. He would 
never play by himself; he had to be scolded in order 
to make him be quiet, and wanted people to be con- 
tinually singing and dancing to him. 

The following methods were employed to overcome 
the boy’s weakness : — He was given very simple fare, 
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consisting of vegetables, rice boiled in water, bread, 
water, inilk and potatoes, but all cold. At first, he 
was bathed twice or thrice a day. in cold water; and 
he soon became so fond of it that he went into the 
bath of his own accurd. When he was not with the 
queen, he remained in a cold room, wore light silk 
clothes, and generally ran about barefooted. He had 
only one playmate of his own age, the natural son of 
a surgeon, called little Karl. No difference was made 
between them ; and they helped each other in dressing 
and undressing. They climbed about ; shouted ; broke 
whatever they liked ; and did what they pleased gene- 
rally, care being taken to remove anything with which 
they might hurt each other. If the little prince cried 
for anything, it was not given him milcss he really 
wanted it; but he was not consoled or reproved. If 
one of the boys fell, he had to get iq:) by himself, and 
never thought of making a fuss about it.* Generally, 
the lads were iillowed to help themselves. If one of 
them was hurt, nobody pitied him ; and if they quar- 
relled, they were allowed to fight it out, while none of 
the valets were suffered to speak or pky with them. 
So strictly was the latter rule kept, that one day, at 
the Fredcriksberg Palace, the young prince, happen- 

• An affecting trace of this training was soon on the very last tlay of the life 
of Frederick Yl. As is well known, he died of entire loss of strength ; but on 
the afternoon before his death, he gare the parole for the day in his audience- 
room. While doing so, liis three-cornered hat fell from liis grasp ; but ho 
would not allow any one to pick it up, bat did so himself with the utmost 
difficulty. 
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ing to fall in the garden and hurt himself, Struensee’s 
favourite valet picked him up, and ventured to soothe 
him. For this, the culprit was sent to the Blue Tower, 
a civic prison for disorderly persons. 

The two little men frequently contended for the 
mastery. Once, when they had fought with greater 
fury than usual, Frederick asked Karl how he dared 
raise his hand against his prince? 

“A prince!” the other answered; “ I am as much a 
prince as you.” 

‘‘Yes; but I am a prince ro3"al,” Frederick rejoined, 
and fell upon his opponent again, after he had owned 
himself conquered. The queen, hearing of this, sent 
for the lads to her apartment, and insisted on Frederick 
begging his playmate’s pardon. Frederick refused to 
submit; and the queen, provoked by his stubbornness, 
beat him severely. He was conqiiercd, but not sub- 
dued. By such severity, there is reason to fear that 
Caroline Matilda lost her son’s affection in his child-, 
hood; so much so, that if he were very unruly, his 
attendants, as much, perhaps, from malignity as igno- 
rance, used to threaten to take him to the queen. 
There is no doubt that Struensec had advised this 
strict treatment of the crown prince, and that his 
royal mother fully agreed in his views, even though 
she had not read “ Emile,” probably, and was no ad- 
mirer of the paradoxes of Jean Jacques. 

Still, Struensee found objections raised to the ex- 
aggeration of his treatment of the croAvn prince by 
his colleague Berger; and, owing to the latter, the 
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prince was allowed to wear shoes and stockings; re- 
ceived warmer clothing; and had his rice boiled in 
broth. In the cold season, his room was slightly 
warmed in the morning; and he had meat soup twice 
a week for dinner. 

It seems that the servants, in their indolence, at 
times greatly neglected their duties to the young 
prince. In the autumn of 1770, while the coifrt 
were cnjo 3 dng the chase, the stag ran to the woqfls of 
Frcdcriksborg and Fredensborg, which were about 
fifteen miles to the north of Hirschholm. The hunt- 
ing party returned home at a kte hour; and when the 
young prince was looked after, he was found breathless, 
mid half dead mth cold. He was put to bed with a 
woman, who took him in her arms, and gradually 
brought him round. The crown princess room at 
Hirschholm consisted of a ground-floor apartment, 
forty feet in length. On the garden side, it was 
closed in by an iron trellis-work, which gave Stru- 
ensee^s accusers an opportunity for alleging that he 
shut the heir to the throne up in a cage. After the 
favourite’s downfall, a wooden bowl was shown as a 
relic, in which it was stated that the food was given to 
the crown prince while at Hirschholm. 

The best proof of what little real value these charges 
had, is simply found in the fact that the future king, 
Frederick VI., was able to endure fatigue at a very 
advanced age which completely knocked up younger 
men ; he indubitably owed this to the early hardening 

VOL. I. 19 
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of his fnimo and the frngjility of his mode of life when 
u child. Wliilc his *^randfiither and gi’eat-grandfather 
only lived to tlie age of forty odd, he athuned the or- 
dinaiy range of human lile. It is evident, too, that 
the prince, long after he had groivn his omi master, 
must have considered his early moderation in eating 
and drinking as good for him, because he adhered to 
it* through liis youth; and even Avhen he became king, 
his ^il)le was ixanarkable for its simplicity. But avo 
sliall have an opportunity of revertmg to this subject 
Avhen excellent Kcverdil returns to court next ycjir. 

At the end of Oct()l)er, the court j-emo\ed to the 
palace of Frederiksberg. Here it was arranged that, 
on every ]\ronday afternoon, there should be a coui't 
at tlie Christiansborg Pakice, in to\vn, and on every 
Tluirsday evening a concert in the pai*k of Fre- 
deriksberg. For a long time, no court had been 
held; and the king only appeai’cd there I'or a fcAV 
minutes, and addressed nobod}. Hence the (|ueen 
had to receive the respects of the company alone, and 
make her observations on the faces of the ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The condition of Christian had by this time become 
hojjehjss, and arrangements had to be made to keep 
the j^eople as much as possible from a sight of a king 
of tliis sort. Adam' Ochlenschlager, in his “ Life Recol- 
lections,’’ has given us the folloAving characteristic traits 
of the king’s malady: — At times it was found difficult 
to hiduce him to j)erfbrm the royal duty of signing; 
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but when the word “deposition” was menacingly 
whispered in liis ears, the poor simpleton became ter- 
rified, and signed anj^thing and everything. Precau- 
tions were taken to prevent any violent outbreaks of 
his mania. Tims the pages were instructed to hold 
his chair at tabic, where he at times tried to rise and 
prevent others from eating. It was forbidden at court 
to speak to or answer him, in order to prevent any 
unpleasant expressions of that absolutism which still 
nominally existed. At times, though, remarkable 
claims were made n])on liim; thus an imjjudent l^age 
once drove the king into a comer, and said to him 
there, “]\Iad Kex, make me a groom of the chamber.” 
Another time the king really created a chamberlain, 
lie had been com])elled to sign an appointment as 
chambei’hiin for a man he could not bear. A moment 
after one of the stove-heaters came into the room, 
dressed in his } ellow jat^ket, and with a bundle of 
wood on liis back. 

“Listen, you fellow,” said the king; “will you be 
a chamberlain ?” 

“llhn! that wouldn’t be so bad; but how am I to 
manage to become one?” 

“Oh, nothing is easier; come with me.” And the 
king took the man, just as he stood, by the hand, and 
led him from his cabinet into the hall, where the whole 
court was assembled. • He walked mth his client into 
the middle of the assembly, and shouted in a loud 
voice, “ I appoint this man a chamberlain.” 

19 
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As the fiction that Christian VII. was absolute 
ruler must be kept up, they had to acknowledge this 
appointment, in which the humour of insanity was 
expressed ; but the title was bought back of the lucky 
fellow at the price of a small freehold farm. 

The king was generally left to the company of a 
black boy, introduced by Brandt, who became Chris- 
tian’s inseparable companion. Children and fools, it 
is notorious, have an equal propensity for mischief. 
Christian consequently foimd great delight in smash- 
ing the windows and china, with the black boy’s as- 
sistance, and beheading the statuesin the garden. As 
a change, he rolled on the floor with the lad, biting 
and scratching him. From time to time, however, 
there was sometmg that resembled a lucid interval. 
Thus the king one evening suddenly appeared at a 
court party, waved his hand to the company, and im- 
periously ordered “ silence.” The whole of the guests 
stopped and stared, and then the poor gentleman de- 
livered, with great earnestness and deep pathos, Klop- 
stock’s warning ode “ to the princes.” This finished, 
he clapped his hands, burst into a loud laugh, turned 
on his heel, and went away. 

After reading such an account of the husband to 
whom Caroline Matilda was unhappily bound, we can 
hardly feel surprised that she sought refuge in dis- 
sipation, and for this Struensee amply provided. The 
Royal Theatre was enlarged and embellished, and 
Sarti, the Capellmeister, was ordered to get up operas 
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under the auperintendence of Brandt. Further on in 
the season performances were also given on Sunday, 
which caused great annoyance among the clergy, and 
justly so; for though Struensee, as a Gei’man, was ac- 
customed to such a desecration of the Sabbath, Caroline 
Matilda had been brought up in the Anglican &ith, 
and ought not to have sanctioned such proceedings by 
her presence. The only way in which this sudden 
ebauge in the queen, which was so utterly at variance 
with her previous blameless life, can be accounted for, 
is, that she was intoxicated by the homiige that now 
surrounded her, and formed such a contrast with the 
early part of her reign. 

A regulation about the boxes at the Royal Theatre 
produced a fresh grievance among the already dis- 
united family. A separate box was given to the 
hereditary Prince Frederick, who had hitherto been 
accustomed to sit with the king; because, so the ex- 
cuse was, the king did not care to have the prince’s 
suite about him. On this affair a correspondence 
took place between the prince’s chamberlain and 
Brandt, but the regulation was not rescinded. On the 
other hand, Struensee and Brandt appeared in the 
royal box, sometimes seating themselves behind the 
king and queen. Masquerades were now also given 
in the king’s theatre, and on the 18th December the 
king gave one, to which everybody was admitted. 
Probably with the object of extending public liberty, 
persons in carriages and on foot, without distinction, 
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were allowed to use torches at night. Mohs, doubtless 
hired for the piu*pose, once took advantage of this per- 
mission to make a riot, but did so only once, as the 
police interfered very sliarply. From this time only 
few cmplojxjd the permission granted them. 

During the last year the country had suffered from 
a bad haiwest, in consequence of Avliich the price of 
bread and flour reached an unheard-of height. In 
order to prevent the threatening results of this evil 
as far as possible, Struensee issued, early in Novembei*, 
an edict against exporting corn, while the importation 
from the duchies, and from one irdaiid province to 
anotlier, was encouraged. Many thousand loads of 
grain of every description were In’ought from the pro- 
vincial granaries to tlie cajntal, and, when a severe 
winter followed, Struensee sold flour at half the or- 
dinary price to the inhabitants, caused bread to be 
sold at the same rate to the poor, and prohibited the 
distillation of s])irits from corn. 

In this period of univcrsid necessity the court re- 
ceived a visit from the crown pjinc(^ of Sweden, the 
future king, GusDivus III., and his younger brother, 
the hereditary prince, Frederick Adolphus. The 
princes were present at a masquerade, and in honour 
of them some of Hol))erg’s plays were performed, and 
other court festivals arranged. The elder prince was 
not particularly pleased at his reception ; liaving been 
invited to dine at the king’s table with one or two mer- 
chants’ wives, lie asked if there wei*e not Jews in tin*. 
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company too. One of these ladies ha,ving scolded 
him politely for not paying heraAdsit, though she was 
his neighbour, he replied, that he would severely re- 
primand the minister of his court, whom he had 
requested to present him to all kdies of distinction.* 
After a fortnight’s stay, the princes continued their 
journey to Pai'is, but paid a visit of some days to their 
relations at Gottor]). To them they expressed their 
dissatisfaction at their reception in Co])enhagen; but 
though it hud been cooler than it should have been 
betAveen such close connexions, it av!Is explained by 
the fact that the Prince of SAveden neglected his Avife 
intjst shamefully, and this was AV'ell knoAMi in Copen- 
hagen. 

The reforms Avhich had been interrupted by this 
visit, Avere carried on Avith increased zeal after the 
departure of the royal guests. Struensee a})pcars to 
have had great sympathy Avith suffering hummiity, as 
a decree of December 7, 1770, ])roves. Tn it the es- 
tablishment of a hospice for 600 poor children of both 
sexes Avas ordei’cd, and to cov(t the expense a tax Avas 
laid on all carrijigc and saddle horses in the capital. 

The next steps that Struensee took appear to me 
to have been of a very serious nature, and to have 
resulted from his eiToneous aucavs about ]X)pulation. 
It is quite true tluit secret births, infanticide, and the 
exposure of infents, were common in Copenhagen. In 
order to prcA'ent these unnatural crimes, Struensee 

* Rcvordil, p. 224. 
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ordered a drawer containing a mattress to be placed 
at a window of the Lying-in Hospital looking on tlie 
street, in which imfortunatc mothers could lay their 
children to be taken care of by the state. After tliis 
had been carried into effect, twenty-four children were 
placed in the erhehe during the first four days. Aiding 
foundlings is a duty which government cannot neglect 
without violating the laws of humanity, but detectuig 
and punishing parents who desert their children is no 
less obligatory. The clergy were therefore in the right 
when they denounced the new state of things, and 
stated that it favoured debauchery and mdolence, de- 
graded marriage, and enfeebled the advantages and 
rights that ought to encourage it : that it was reai’hig, 
at the cost of the industrious classes, a race of wretches, 
who would only increase the duties of the police and 
the expenses of the state. But Struensee was of the 
same opinion as Frederick the Great, who only saw 
in the human siiecies a mode of producing soldiers: 
takmg the increase or diminution of the population 
as a positive index of a state of prosperity or decay, 
Struensee — ^instead of merely favoui’ing it indirectly, by 
causing good order and diminishing the impediments 
that checked the industry of private persons, and pre- 
vented them from attaining a competency — persuaded 
himself that the increased multiplication of cliildren 
was the most efficacious method of augmenting tlie 
public prosperity; or, in other words, he confounded 
the effect with the cause. Hence it is a remarkable 
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circumstance that the Foundling Hospital was almost 
the only one of Stnicnsee’s institutions that survived 
his fall. 

Foreign affairs had during the last year attracted 
general attention, ihe insulting pretensions of the 
Court of Petersburg had been broken by BernstorfFs 
(lismiasa.!. Up to this time, Filosofow only required 
to utter the threat, “Well, the treaty for the ex- 
cbinge of territory will not be ratified,” in order to 
obtain what he requii’ed. Now, the arrangement by 
which the foreign envoys had to apjdy in writing to 
the king, cut off sdl opportunity for personally ap- 
proaching the king, and we have seen how angiy 
Filosofow was at the change. At the same time as 
he sent off his courier to Petersburg, however, the 
Danish government despatched Aide-de-Camp von 
WanistedtAvith a letter from the king to the empress, 
notifying the dismissal of Bemstorff, and containing 
the assurance that the change would in no way affect 
the friendly relations between the two courts. 

Struensee, who drew up the letter, was so ignorant 
of usages, or neglected to follow them to such an 
extent, that he simply began “Madam,” instead of 
Ma da m, my sister,” and ended in the ordinary style, 
“ 1 have the honour to be. Madam, your Impeml 
Majesty’s very humble and obedient servant.” The 
real writer of the letter could not refrain, either, from 
displaying in it the superiority of his views, for he 
mixed up in it some salutary lessons on politics. Such 
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was the apparent message ; but Wanistcclt was secretly 
entrusted with letters for the Orlows, Avho were the 
enemies of Panin, the Russian minister, and friends of 
Filosofow and Saldem. lie talked foolishly about the 
latter commission, so that it reached the eara of Mest- 
machcr, the Russian chtu’gd d'affaires at Copenhagen, 
and the Petersburg court knew before Wamstedt 
arrived of what letters he w.as the bearer. 

When the envoy arrived at St. Petersburg, he 
learned that the empress was so unfavourably disposed 
toward Denmark, that for some tme past she had not 
invited the Danish ambassador. Count Scheel, and 
his wife to her evcidng circle. The envoy e-xtifior- 
dinaiy could only obtain a public audience from the 
empress, who received the letter from his hands, and 
conversed graciously ■with him, but no answer was 
given him. As for the private letters, veiy good care 
was taken that they should not be delivered. When 
Wamstedt returned to Copenhagen he was jmt under 
arrest, as a satisfaction for the Russhm minister, 
though it -was publicly stated that he had spoken 
incautiously about Christian VII. Avhilc in Peters- 
burg. He was, however, liberated soon after. 

Tliis treatment of Wamstedt led to the belief in 
Copenhagen that the government was angry at the 
answer received from Petersburg; and Count Rantzau, 
the old foe of the Petersburg cabinet, began pub- 
licly rejoicing that the Russian yoke which Denmark 
had borne t(K) long, was now shaken off. But Sfru- 
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ciisce behaved in the affair with statesmanlike demea- 
nour and caution, so that Filosofow quite lost his head, 
and even displayed traces of insanity. He requested 
his recall, and it Avas f 'anted. Before he left, he de- 
su'cd a private audience from Christian, and wjis told 
that he could only see the kin" in the apartment., and 
could tiike Icjive there.' lie replied that his health 
did not aUoAV him to be present, and he Avent away 
Avithout hiking leave of a single member of the royal 
family.* 

The Foreign Office Avas next given to Count voN 
DEU OsTEN, Avho had been Danish envoy at Naples. 
As he plays an important 2>art in the naiTative, I Avill 
say a fcAV Avords here about his birth and chequered 
fortunes. 

Being Anthout a iiatrimony, ho was educated at court 
as ]>age in the house of Frederick V. As he evi- 
denced talent and cuiming. Count von Moltke gimited 
him a pension to study abroad. During his first jour- 
ney to Leqizig, he made the acquaintance of Count 
Stanislaus I’ouLitoAVski, aftcrAA'ards King of Poland, and 
they even slejrt in the same bed. On rctummg home, 
the first use Osten made of his hilents Avas to induce 
the ]>age of the chamber to deliver to the king a me- 
morial against Count von Moltke and Ids administra- 
tion, and against Bernstorff, aa'Iio had the confidence 
of the king and his favourite. The king, instead of 


* “ Aulliciitisflu* Aufklaruiigon,” p. 72. 
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dismissing his favourite and his minister, showed them 
the libel, and as they soon saw that the person who 
handed it in was not capable of composing it, they 
urged him to reveal the real author. Moderate and 
honourable as they were, they took no further ven- 
geance than sending their young adversary to take 
some lessons in politics, and for this purpose entrusted 
him to Malzahn, at that time minister in Russia. 

Although Von der Osten ^vas not given an officiid 
post, he contrived to seize on one. Midzalm died, and 
the secretary to the embassy being ill, Osten took upon 
himself to seal up the archives, receive despatches, and 
confer with the Russian muiisters. Bemstorff con- 
finnfed him in the apiwintment he had seized, and sent 
him liis instructions, which Averc, among otlicr things, 
that he must humour the grand duchess, whose eleva- 
tion the Copenhagen cabinet already foresaw. Von 
der Osten paid his court to her, by telling her all he 
could learn about foreign politics. This young jirin- 
cess was silently prcjMxring to play a part, though I 
cannot affirm whether she flattered herself witli the 
hope of managing her husband, or that she thought 
even then of getting rid of him. 

As the grand duchess had no children, the Empress 
Elizabeth declared to her some time after tliat there 
must absolutely be a successor to the empire, and 
pointed out to her the man who might cure her ste- 
rility. This proposail at first revolted Catharine, and 
she rejected it as an insult. But when it was added 
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that such respectable scruples might cause her to be 
sent away, her hesitation ceased, and after awhile there 
was no necessity to force lovers upon her. While Von 
der Osten was envoy •’t Petersburg, he received a visit 
from the young Poniatowski, whom he had known at 
Leipzig. Poniatowski was at first only a simple com- 
panion and intimate friend of Hanbury Williams, the 
English envoy; but during a lengthened residence at 
Petersburg he was entrusted wth a commission by 
Augustus III. of Poland. He was handsome, well-in- 
formed, eloquent — in a word, made to please; and the 
grand duchess accepted his homage. Von der Osten 
was their confidant, and either acting in conformity 
with the intentions of his court, or through friendship 
for Poniatowski, he did not refuse them his good 
offices, but ottered to cover the liaison^ by lending his 
hotel as their rendezvous. Poniatowski came there in- 
cognito^ and the princess, disguised as a man, escaped 
from her palace, and got into a hired carriage, in which 
the Secretary von der Osten received and accompa- 
nied her. 

An intrigue, or some other cause, removed Von der 
Osten from Petersburg, but he was employed at Dres- 
den in 1762. When the revolution rendered the em- 
press independent, and removed the necessity for mys- 
tery, she begged the King of Denmark to send Von der 
Osten back to her court. For two years she not only 
granted him greater access and favours than a foreign 
minister could claim, but consulted him on the afiairs 
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of the empire, and admitted him to the conferences 
held in her presence between her ministers and her 
general officers. He fell from this elevation most sud- 
denly; the Russian minister inf()rmed all the foreign 
envoys, by a circular note, that the empress had Avith- 
draAvn her favour from llcrr von der Osten, and re- 
garded him as a vile and odious person. He remained 
some time at Petersburg, going to court, where nobody 
spoke to him, and not seeking to justify liiiiiself. Bu- 
siness no longer passed through his hands: the secre- 
tary to the embassj^ received the des])atchcs from his 
court, and ansAvered them Avithout Osteif s partici])ation. 

This took place in 1764, or about the period of the 
Polish throne being vacant. Von der Osten had re- 
ceived orders to make common cause Avith the dissi- 
dents, Avho desired the election of Stanislaus; but he 
Avas of a different opinion, and woi'ked against his old 
friend in favour of a Comit Oginsky, Avho Avas younger 
and handsomer, and AA^hom he tried to please by dyeing 
his red eyebroAVs black. This attachment so blinded 
him, that, in the ante-chamber of the emjiress, and at 
the time Avhen he was in fiivour, he offered to bet on 
the election of Oginsky against that of Stanislaus. 
Oginsky paid him for such Avarm protection, and J 
liavc no doubt gave but slight attention to the colour 
of his eyebroAVS. The publicity which the Russian 
court gave to Osten’s disgrace refers to some secret 
infamy, and not to the two Polish rivals. It is sup- 
posed that, having succeeded in attaining a position by 
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the help of MiidMme Bestucheff, who was a Dane, he 
eventually committed some signal act of treachery 
against her husband. It must have been during the 
period of his favour a^ l^etersburg that Osten obtained 
the title of Count, for he was not so by birth. At the 
same period he asked for the order of the Dannebrog, 
but Bernstoifl* answered him that he had been a page 
too recently ; and foi* this refusal Von der Osten never 
forgave the Danish minister. 

After so many causes of bitterness, old and new, 
Bernstorft', not wishing to avenge himself by disgracing 
Osten, or recall to court an enemy whose talent for 
intrigue had become notorious, sent the count to 
Naj)los. After aAvhilc, as the count did not cease to 
complain of an employment which he regarded as an 
exile, tlie minister had the complaisance to nominate 
him for Paris vice Von Glciclien; but at the first hint 
the French court received of this, it ordered the Mar- 
quis dc Blossct to protest at Copenhagen against this 
choice. Then Bernstorff destined him for the Hague ; 
but, his own power ceasing shortly after, he saw him- 
self succeeded by the imui whose friendship he had only 
been able to gain by such indulgence and kindness. 

Von der Osten’s conduct in his new post was not 
deficient in skill or dignity, but Struensee’s hope of 
moving the Russian court by this appointment failed. 
The new ministeris first measure on taking office was 
one in which his character could be plainly read. He 
wished to flatter the Russian court, and yet not dis- 
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please the party that ruled at his own. He sent to the 
former a species of apology about the great changes 
that had taken place at his court, and displayed con- 
siderable eloquence in it. This document met Avith 
a better fate at Petersburg than the king’s letter, and 
many people applauded it. It may be assumed tliat 
the Russian court, whose pride had been terribly hurt 
by the loss of its influence in Danish affairs, was glad 
to avenge itself on the King of Denmark by this little 
humiliation, and to be able to withdraw from the whole 
affair with an appearance of honour ; at any rate, the 
empress adhered to her decision, and declared openly 
that so long as foreign affairs were in the hands of Von 
(ler Osten, the alliance and ncgociations with Denmark 
would be broken off. 

After the rescript about the new organization of the 
privy council had been issued, Privy Councillor Schack, 
Lieutenant General Giihler, Vice Admiral Romcling, 
and Count Rantzau-Ascheberg, were formed into a 
committee to make a further proj)Osition about it. By 
this rescript the power of the council had been con- 
siderably restricted, and further limitations appearijd 
to be impending. Schack oi)posed this reform, and when 

he found it was of no use, he retired without a pension 
to his estate in Jiithind. As we stated, the discussions 
and proposals of the privy council were to be sent in 
siting to the king, and when Struensee was appointed 
Maitre des Requetes, on December 18, 1770, it was his 
duty to read to the king the reports of the privy 
council. But a very few days later, the council 
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received a death-blow through the following decree 
written and signed by the king : — 

We, Christian VII., by grace of God King of Den- 
mark, Korway, of the Goths and Wends, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Storinarn and the Dittmarsohes, 
Count of Oldenburg and Delnienhorst, &c., decree and 
announce hcre^vith. As the affairs of state in an ab- 
solute government arc only confused and delayed 
when many persons of high rank take part in them, 
owing to the resj)ect which the latter acquire with the 
course of time, and tlie settlement of business is thus 
I'etarded: we, however, who have nothing so much at 
heart as a zealous promotion of the pul)lic welfare, will 
not let ourselves be checked or hindered in those 
measures and arrangements that tend to this object: 
we have thei’idbre thought proper to abolish and abso- 
lutely sup})ress oitr former pi'ivy council; in doing 
which, our object is to restore to the constitution of 
the state all its purity and to maintain it. Thus, then, 
the said form of goverimient will be and remain 
exactly as it was luinded to our ancestors of glorious 
memory by the nation, and not the slightest a])pcarance 
will be left, as if we wished to depart from the sense 
and intention with which the nation transmitted it to 
our ancestors. In fuithcr confii’ination of the above, 
we have had the present decree drawn up in duplicate, 
in Danish and German, and the articles shall be pre- 
served for ever in the archives of the Chanceries. Given 
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uiulor our nn’al liiiiid and scjd, at our rasflo of Krcdo- 
riksiK'iy, litis 27tli Docouiltcr, 1770. 

('lIISISTTAN'. 

l AItUlCirS A. fl. ('AltSTKNS 


Tliis siiio-ulur edict ^vas ^eiiernlly {ittrihiiti'd to 
Rantziiii, hilt tlie avowed niotiv(‘ lay as niiicli in tlie 
kinj^’s cliaraeter as in Striuaisee's : iieitlua* of them 
liked ])i‘oj)le of eoiise(|ii(‘nce, lait liow could tliey snp- 
{)Ose that tluy had disarmed tlie nohility, hy dis- 
char«*ini»' tliose who had aiapiiri'd ci’edit and considera- 
tion? AftcT all, it is power that rules, and this ])ow(‘r 
must be in the hands of somebody. Fr(‘deri(‘k the 
Great found a way of diminishing the junvia' of his 
ministers, by beino- his own minister, and this was 
what Avas inteiKh'd at ( openha^u’iai. But Avhat resem- 
})lanee Avas there between the tAVO kind’s? Sti-iiensi'c, 
by makiii" himself the inspirer, could not hope to n*- 
main loni^ conci^aled; in fact, everybody saAV his 
movements already. The kin^', who (‘a^iterly took up 
the idea of imitating* liis brother of Prussia, ere long had 
a stereotyjiecl ansAver for everything : “Apply to Struen- 
see.” IJence, there Avas a Grand \Tzier, and surely the 
nation did not gain much by supjiressing four ministers 
assembled in council, and giving the poAver to one man. 

Tliis decree appeared to be greeted Avith applausii 
liy all save the old nobles, tor the heavy taxes Avhich 
Aveighed doAvn the country, aawc placed to the account 
of the ]>rivy council, and people Avere offended by the 
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arro;}^aiicc Avith Avlii(;h soA^eral inniibcrs looked down 
on otlior ])CTS()ns, Avliilo.thoy did not hesitate to rcjider 
thornscdvos the tools of licentious fmiurites. With 
the suspension of the c 'un(*il, the nieinhers avctc dis- 
missed from their other offices as av(‘11. Rosenki’antz 
alone received a j)ension, which he owed to the intei*- 
cession of his friend Frau von (Jiihler, — a ju’oof of the 
still (‘xistin;r influence of certain ladies of tlie court on 
public affairs, althoupfh it had been announced that 
linn princi])l(‘s Avould be (bllowed in (werythinp;. 
Rosenkrantz was also 11,000 dollars in d(‘bt to the 
Treasury. Alba* their dismissal, the four ministers 
quitted the capital and retired to their estates.* 

On the day after the suppression of the ]>rivy coun- 
cil, a privy council of conlerences Avas established. 
The idea of tliis council staans to have btaai deriAanl 
from Avhat took ])lace in Russia during the reign of 
the Emj)]vss Anne, but it noA'cr attained any impor- 
tance. Tlu* memb(‘rs met A\dienever request(*d to do 
so by the king, and then expressed their opinion about 
matters laid befijrt* them. 

The ])OAver A\"as uoav once more collected in the solo 
person of the king, as had been the case Avith the first 
absolute monarch of Denmark and XorAvay, in IGfiO. 

♦ After tho palace revolution of 1772, Tliott joined the nc\vl> -forme J minis- 
try. Moltke Bregenivod accepted no office, and died in 1793, at tlio age of S3. 
Reventlow eventually becnnie curator of Kiel University, where ho died in 
1783. Rosenkrantz was recalled to the privy council in 1784, when the ciMvvn 
prince broke up Ouldberg’s ministry and became prince n'gent.but ho was dis- 
missed again in 1788. He died in 1802. 
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Ilis advisers hi pii])lic business Avere, on tlie one liniid, 
a. iiinn of* boiu;i»(‘ois Inrtl), who luid not lK‘(‘n tniined as a 
statesman, but had risen rapidly ; on the other, men, who 
liked reforms, and lienee were ivuarded Avith hat(‘fid 
j'lanees by all those Avlioso interests they attaek(‘d. Tin* 
results, hoAVCA’er, attained by tliese advisers displnyed 
some amount of talent. Tt seemed as if fresli life and 
order Avere. Ixang ro-introduced into the state, if Ave ean 
admit tliat such things oati* bid'ore existed. A very 
Avide fndd was also opened lor ideas by the frei^ Press, 
Still, moiitlis j)assod ere jieople ventured to employ it 
iji discussing afliiirs of state. Numerous pamjihlets 
appeared, l)ut were of sliglit value. Gradiiall}', how- 
ever, learned nuai took up the pen, in order to take 
adA'antage of the liberty granted them, and publicly 
discussed important state matters, such as serfdom, 
corvees, the S3"stcni of guilds, monopolies, the bank, 
the army, the university, Xorway, Zeidand, &c. ^lost 
of these litterateur.^^ AA^ere anonymous, but among them 
Avere men of scientific rejiutation, such as Jacob Baden, 
Fleischer, Schumacher, &c. The majority of these 
essays clearly proved, hoAve\"er, hoAV fcAV sound and 
correct Auews about goA^ernmeiit had gained admission 
into Denmark at that period. That the press should 
also produce a countless number of jiasquinades and 
abusive pamphlets, Avas only Avhat Avas expected, and 
the good side of such things, although their price avus 
raised, at any rate furnished proof of a desire to read 
being aroused among the people, Avhich in the end led 
to the piM’usal of b(*ttor literature. 
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l>ut the ^enc^nil joy at the liberty of the press .Tiid 
other excellent rep:ulntiojis Avas grently dajiiuged by 
the fact that all the eal)iiiet orders appeared in Ger- 
man. Jt is true that the court had been, for centuries, 
the centi-e oi‘Gc^i*mjmism in Denmark, and this fact, even 
hi tlie ri‘igu of Christian YJ., had caused a German to 
reiiiai*k to that kin^, who was a Dane all over, “It is 
straii^xi that youi* Majesty shoidd be the only foreipjner 
in your own house and under the seventh Christian, 
it Avas also the fact that tlui hi^rher classes could neither 
s|)eak nor Avrite Danish ; while there Avere high offickils, 
Avho, in sjiite of a lengthened residence in Copenhagen, 
could Jiot speak Danish. The army Avas drilled and 
eonnnanded after the German regulations; and the 
courts-martial Avere minuted in German. As, hoAV- 
(‘ver, tlu‘ jaiblic AV(‘re. aAvare that the present king 
spokt* and Avrote Danish aatII, and as it had not 
hitherto lieeii customary to pulilish any decrees or 
govcM’iiment regulations, save those intended for the 
duchi(*s, in German, an insult to the Danish nation 
Avas se(‘n in Struensee^s German decrees, as he ad- 
dixissed tluan in a foreign language. Ihaice it aaxis 
natural that this mistake produced Struensee many 
c‘nemi(*s, ANdio, solely on that account, became his poli- 
tical opponents. Struensee ajiologized for his error 
by saying that he had no time to h^aiai Danish; but 
surely there Avas nothing to preAaait him from having 
his cabhu't orders translated into Danish. 

A curious instance of a mistake occasioned by Stru- 
‘ iisee’s u^ii* and abuse of German is ])reserATd for us 
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by Kevmlil. Au individual in Norway, avIiosc house 
stood on a very rapid I’iver, down Avhich wcwd was 
Hoatod to the sea, liad put up in front of his house a 
stockade to stop the wckkI, and agreed witli the wood- 
men as to the price they should pay for the use of his 
establishment. Tlie persons interested, desiring to 
render their contract morc solemn, requested the king 
to ratify it, according to a I’cccived custom. This re- 
quest was sent from the Danish ('hancery to the cabinet 
with a tavoui'able report. The clerk who had to trans- 
lahi (he doeuineuts into Gennan did ]K)t understand the 
M'ovd JliuOiioitt, by which the stockade was designated; 
and as he sinv that the affair related to the right of 
passage on the river, and as /lav/i.s meant flax in Ger- 
man, he assumed that these persons were arranging a 
tax to b(! j)aid on all flax brought down the river. 
'Phis oflended Struensee, Avho at once addressed a re- 
jtrimand to (he Ghancery, on its pro])osi(ion to establish 
a toll which Avouhl be v<‘ry onerous u])on the flax trade, 
and contrary to .all the j>rinci|)]os of political economy. 
The Chancery rejdied, that his .Mtijesty had doubtless 
bec'ii deceived by liis Gennan translator; that no flax 
came down the river; and, in a word, cleared up tlie 
niisundta-standing. Tin; explanation gained the de- 
partment a fi’esli repriiuiind, for luiA'ing the audacity 
to siijjpose tliat his Majesty laid Danish reports trans- 
lated, and did not understand his own language. 
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TilK ailEAT RKFOKIVIKR. 

ESTABLISITMT-NT Ob' THE LOTTERY — THE KINOES BIRTHDAY 

tup: order OE matilda yon EALC’KENSKJOLD THE RUS- 
SIAN QUARRIHi THE riVIC COl'NCIL COURT RETRENCH- 
MENT-— THE COLLEGE OF FINANCES ROSENBORG GARDENS 

THE G\RDKS DC CORPS STRCENSEE’s PUSILLANIMITY 

NECiOCIATIONS WITH RUSSIA RUMOURS OF W\R. 

At the beginning of 1771, tlu* (‘ourt quitted the palace 
of Frederiksberir,'* and returned to the Oliristiausborg 
[*alace. 

Clnistiaiisborij:, built by Christian VI., Avas an enor- 
mous editice. Jt eousisted of six stoides above the 
vaults, — three of these Avere extremely large and lofty, 
and dedicated to state purposes; tliree other stories 
ran b(‘tAvee,]i, not more tliaii eight feet high, called 


* The reader will pleupe make a clistinetion between Fi*oderiksi!ie»;^ and Fre- 
clerikHAor^jf. The former was hardly a league from the capital ; the latter* 
twenty imle- off, in the rieinity of Fredenfborg and Hirschholm. 
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MczzaiiiiK'S, where the state ministers and royal atten- 
dants had suites of rooms. The queen’s apartnuaits 
were in the ffrand or east front, on the second oreat 
story; tlie king’s wcjrci on the siime floor, furtlicr to tlie 
south ; the royal chapel formed another division of this 
vast palace; a lower structure, or mng, under which 
Avas one of the entrances to this huge edifice, formed 
a continuation of the Mezzanine story. Stmciisec’s 
a[)artments Avere in the Mezzaniiu', opening into the 
grand passage leading to the royal chapel, and next to 
tlio (jueen’s apartments; Count Hmndt’s rooms Avere 
on the same story, adjoining Struenscc’s, but next 
tlie cliapc'l.'^ The queen doAv^ager and Prince Fre- 
dcirick occupied the Avhole of the third floor Avhen 
they Avere residing in Copenhagen. 

Tlie first measure taken by Struensec in this year 
Avas the ap[)ointment of Professor Oeder, avIio liad 
hitherto been a member of the agricultural commis- 
sion, as Councillor of Finances and member of the 
Financial Deputation. This Avas a title hitherto un- 
knoAvn in Denmark; but Oeder justified the choice*, 
although he had been hitherto better knoAvn as a 
botanist and author of a ^'‘Flora Dankay lie took 
a consideralAe share in Struensee’s caliinet labours, 
a]id expressed his opinion .about state .aflairs and re- 
forms openly when invitcid to do so. lie oftcai op- 
posed vStruense(;’s vieAVs; still more often warned him 
against preci|)itate and violent measures; and the 

* '• XorllitTii Coiuis,’* vol. i. p. lOS. 
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fiivourite Avas inoixi disposed to listen to Oeder than 
to many otliers. 

On January 12, the Prussian bank director, Koes, 
received permission to estaldish a royal Danish lott(*ry 
for a term of* six yc rs. For the privilef^e, an annual 
sum of 25,000 dollars Avas to be paid into tlie kin^^'s 
])rivate exchec{uer. The farmer and his partners pub- 
lished a plan of su1)scrii)tion, containing tAVo hundred 
and fifty shares of 500 dollars each; and ten ])er cent, 
profit Avas giau^antced the shareholders. The direc- 
tors of the lotteiy appointed tAVO thousand collectors 
all ov(‘r the country; and a dnxAviiig took place CAXTy 
three AAxeks. 

The introduction of the lottery justly aroused great 
[)ul)1ic re])roach. For all that, the folloAving Danish 
governments found this institution so ju’ofitable, that 
they undertook the direction of it, and it Avas not until 
public opinion began to become \X‘iy decided about 
this corruption oilered to tJie poorer classes, that it 
was entirely abolislied in the reign of Christian ^'1I^. 
Strueiisiv, only authoris(;d the establishment of the 
lottery, it is urged, b(;cause at that time the countiy 
swarmed Aritli pedlars, avIio sold tickets of foreign 
lott(‘ries, l)y Avhich a great deal of money AA\as draAvn 
out of the countiy, and he tried to prcATiit this by 
starting a home lottery for gamblers. A number of 
pamj)hlets at once appeared in Copeiiliagen and other 
toAvns of the kingdom, in which the ruinous I’esults of 
lottery gam) ding Avere show]), though Avithout any 
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effect. When the lottery was established at Copenhagen 
and Wandsl^eck, the pco[)le were attacked by a perfect 
mania, for gambling, and while formerly the conversa- 
tion in the houses of citizens turned on the weather 
and town scandal, they now talked about the best way 
of jdaying, about audios, tomes, and quaterns, &c. 

Tlie king’s birthday, January 21), was employed by 
the new government as a favourable opportunity for 
gaining the favour of the populace. For this jiurpose, 
an antique fountain was erected in the manege behind 
tlie Christiansborg Palace, from which red and >vliite 
wine flowed. Ever\d)()dy was allowed to fetch it away, 
except the sailors ot* the navy. From the balcony 
over the fountain a herald threw gold and silver 
medals among the crowd, licaring on the obv(‘]*se the 
king’s bust, and on the reverses the date, “ January 
29, 1771,” with the king’s motto, ‘‘(Jloria ex amore 
patrue.” At the same time, a roast ox and sundry 
roast slieep Avere cut up and distributed. It seems as 
if the intention were to throw some lustre upon the 
thi’one, Avliich Avould compe.nsiite for the nlrnhihs witli 
Avhich the now removed high-born ministers and great 
gentlemen had formerly invested it in the eyes of the 
]>opulac(‘. 

The king’s birthday Avas, however, glorified in an- 
other manne.r. The reigning queen estaldished on this 
(lay a. neAV order, called the Order of Matilda. The 
statutes, which Avere drawn up in French, Avere to the 
following ('fleet : - 
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Art. L — TJie order shall be called the Order of 
Matilda. 

Art. II. — It shall be conferred on both ladies and 
gentlemcji ; but the uunil)er must never exceed twenty- 
four, the queen, its f milder, included. 

Art. III. — It sludl only be conferred on jiersons who 
have d('S(irved the ])articular attention of the queen, 
independently of merit or services rendered. 

Art. IV.- -It is forliidden to ask for the order; and 
those ladi(‘s and gentlemen who act contrary to this 
rule, will deprive th(an.s(‘lv(?s fca* ever of the hope of 
obtaining it. 

Art. \’.--'Tliose ladies or gtaitlemen who, on re- 
ceiving the Order of Matilda, may [lossess that of the 
Perfect Union of the late queen, Sophia Alagdidcna, 
shall d(!liv(‘r th(‘ insignia of the latter to the queen. 

Art. XL — The order shall be worn with a j)ink 
ribbon, stripc^d with silver. The gentlemen shall wear 
it round tlu; neck, and the Lidies fasten it in the shape 
of a bow on the left breast. 

Art. \dl. — On the death of any lady or gentleman 
decorated ivith it, the heirs are exp(‘cte(l to send the 
insignia of the order to the ((ueeii.* 

'Idle badge itself consisted of a, round medallion, 
Avith the lett(U’s C. M. s(q in costly diamonds, the royal 
crown over it, and a laurel Avreath round. The king 
and ({ueen, the (jiieen doAA^ager, and the hercalitary 
Prince Fredei-ick, Avere the first royal persouag(‘S Avho 

* lli»vi, ,nl. iii. p. lin. 
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assumed tlie new order. The others to 'svhoin it Avas 
fj^iveii on the day of its institution, were tV)iint Jtantzaii- 
Ascheberg, Prhy Councillor von dor Osten, Lieiit.- 
(Jeneral yon Giihler, Chamberlain Enevold llrandt, 
Struensee, llaronoss von Scliiimnelmann, Frau von 
tlahler, and the Countess Holstein zu llolst(‘inborp^. 
The evident object was to indicate the queen’s adhe- 
rents by this distinction, but Stru(‘nsee’s enemies as- 
serted that he had despised the l)annc*br()g, but did not 
yet dare demand the Kli‘phant, and hence the new ordcu’ 
was instituted. There was notliing remarkable, Ikjw- 
ever, in Caroline Matilda founding an order, as well as 
other queens before her. 

The ncAV rulei’s, however, did not at all forget, 
through the festivities on the royal birthday, to extend 
to the court the proposed system of retrenchment in 
the cxi)enses of the state. It was seen to be absolut(‘ly 
necessary that the exj)enditure of the court should un- 
dergo strict revision. Struensee and Jlrandt triced to- 
getluT to induce Councillor of Legation Texier, AV^ho 
had accompanied the king on his tour as triiasuna-, to 
undertake the duties of a court intendant. Hut this 
clear-sighted man dc'clined the oiler most j)olitely, and 
Struensee had to look idscAAdiere for assistance. 

It Avas (piite useless to expect any good from Count 
i\f()Itke, tlu; court marshal and son of Frederick V.’s 
faAa)urite, for he AA^as preternaturally stupid. Abuses 
and Ibolish exjxMises had been multiplied under his 
rule, and there w(Te the most valid reasons for getting 
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rid of him; hnt, on the other hand, he had one of the 
prettiest and least strict wives at coni't. Struensee had 
a weakness lor her, and considered her nccessarvlbrthe 
iK‘\v tone he wLshed to ^ive the court. lie thercfoi'c 
resolved on a )nezzo ^rmne^ jind sent lor a Lieiite- 
niint-Colonel von Wegener, who had tau;,dit the prine(‘s 
of J fosse nKitlieinatics, and was at present at the lu‘ad 
of Prince Gh.arles’s household, into Avhich he liad intro- 
duced o-rcat 3*ef]^larity. Sti-uenscc gave him tlio title 
of Jntendant of the Court, Avith charge of the exi)enscs, 
while Count von ^foltke Avould retain the introductions, 
the ceremonial, and do what is called the honours. On 
the king informing ]\Ioltke of all the details of Avhich 
he reliiwed him, Avhile leaAung him his salary, the latter 
l)(‘canie vciy violent, demanded his dismissal, obtained 
it, insisted on his Avife accompanying him to his pater- 
nal estate, and died oil arriving there. A rumour Avas 
s[)r('ad thnt his wife laid poisoned him; but she justi- 
li(‘d herself l)y having an autopsy perlbrnied, accom- 
panied by a regular report from the physicians. This 
fact sti’uck jieople great!}', and the [latriotic party con- 
cluded that morals Av^ere hopelessly ruined, as such 
atrocious suspicions could be conceiA^d.* 

Shortly after, hoAvever, two dismissals took place at 
court, Avhich Avere not at all connected with the econo- 
mical system. Page of the Chamber Von Kb[)pem 
Avas so impudent as to speak disrespectfully about 
Struensee to the king, and thus caused his own fall. 

* Kovcrdil, p. 287. 
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Chainlx'rlaiii xon AVarnstedt, too, avIio liad hitherto 
been a tavourifo of the kiii^r, niid stood in confidential 
relations with Struensee, AV’^as suddenly dismissed from 
court. A single ineautioiis remark about Struensee 
proved his ruin. On his birthday, in February, AVarn- 
stedt reeeiv(‘(l a letter from the kin^, in Avliieh the 
monarch intimated that beiuo’ aware of Warnstedt’s in- 
clination for a military life, he discharged him from 
court with a pension of 800 dollars, and liad nominated 
him second-lieutenant in the S(‘hl(^swig dragoons, Avith 
orders to join his regiment AAdthout delay.’*' 

But dismissals aati’c the order of the day, not only 
at court but among the govermmait oflicials. This 
fate first befell the tAAX) ohh'st directors of the General 
Staat, Conferenz-rath von Scln*bdei’see and Etats-rath 
Holm, AAdu) Avere liotli discharged Avithout pcaision. 
Tlu'y Avcu’c, folloAATd by the bailifl'and uiuhn’-bnliff of 
Copenhagen : the foianer because he AA'as alleg(*d to be- 
hiiYi) too severely, the latter too mildly, to the pea- 
sants. dismissal of these tAvo officials Avas ascribed 


* Sir K. M. Ki'ith, writing to his father on October 30, 1771, says : “AA'lieii I 
w’as upon the road to this city, I heard of llie downfall of a Moiisieur de W---, 
who liad been in high favour with the sovereign, and raised from page to tw'O 
or three handsome posts at court. This young gentleman had fancied to him- 
self that ho had become a man of importance, and began to vapour : wboii Stru- 
enseo dismissed the mighty Mareelial de la Cour, Chambellan, &c., &c., in a very 
laughable mannfr, by creating him very unexpectedly lieutenant of Dragoons 
in a regiment in Jutland! and sending him to bis garrison with a small pen- 
sion. He became, probably, os awkward a lieutenant as he had been a courtier ; 
however, his military progress is again at a stand, as he was called back to town 
yesterday (to my great amusement), and will immediately resume his functions 
as a wag of the court !” 
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to Gencml voii Giililer, Imt mi Justly so. Struciiseo 
Avas iiccustoHKMl to Confer Avith the ^feneral /rc((iuiiitly, 
Avlio had many (in(‘ini(;s. TJie sudden dismissals Avero 
not confined to tlie capital and its immediate vicinity, 
but exfciJided to all [> rts of the monareliy. TJie most 
important of th(‘m AYas the remoA'al of lh*i\y- Councillor 
von l>(‘nzon, A'iceroy of the kingdom of Norway. This 
universally I'csjiected old gentleman A\^as dismissed on 
February 8; the post of an filter ego of the king in the 
second kingdom Avas not lilled uj) for the jiresent, and 
the manag(anent of the business, Avhich had hitherto 
becm ti’ansacted by tlic viceroy, AA^as left to the liailifl's. 
After the vic(‘roy, the next victim Avas l>iirgcrmeist(‘r 
A’on Wasnu^r of Hergen, Avdio Avas discharged for dis- 
obedience and insubordination. As, afterAvards, many 
shared the same fate Avitliout the causes for tlieir dis- 
missal lieing imparted to them, it amis natural that the 
most hon(*st and Aalued otficials no longer felt secure. 
On the otluT hand, it is indubitalde that from this 
time the Imsiness of the state AA^as carried on Avith 
great(‘r attention and industry than before.* 

A decree that aroused general satisfaction appeared 
on February 12 . It consisted of a circular fo the go* 
A^crnmcnt colleges, in Avhich they Averc informed that 
in future no lackey avIio had AA^aited on a master 


* AVhen a Copenhagen olticinl was dismls^ied during Struonsee’s short reign, 
n groom oi'tho royal stud mounted on a yellow horse, generally handed him 
liis diseliarge. Ileuco it became a pernmiicnt question in the capital : “w’hom 
did the yellow visit hist ?” 
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must be proj^osed lor a public oflicc. In tliis way the 
liateliil liickeydoin was alndislied, and a ])ennaneiit 
obstacle raised ag-aiiist tlie repeated neglect of scieiiti- 
tically-cdiicated men, on behalf of fellows who liad 
driven a carriage or stood behind it. 

The administration of the navy was not forgotten 
among the ref()rms. Privy Councillor Count llaxt- 
hauscn was ordered to confer with Etats-rath Willc- 
brandt, and draw up a lunv organization for the 
Admiralty Colh'ge. 

About this time a friend of Struensee made his ap- 
pearance at Got^^enhagen, whose cruel fate, alter tlu; 
catastrophe of 1772, will for ever rcanain a l>lot on 
Danish justice. Seneca Otiio von Falckenskjold 
was descended from aji old nol>le Danish family, and 
was born, in 1738, at Slagelse, on Scebiud. Intended 
by his father, who held high rank in the army, for a 
military career, he ent(ired the service in his thirteenth 
year. On leaving the cadet school four years later, 
when the Seven Yetirs^ War broke out, Ealckenskjold, 
inst(‘ad of intriguing at Copenhagen with Avomen and 
Vfdets, entered the service of France, served in Alsace, 
was slightly Avounded at Bergen, but so severely at 
Clostercamp, Avhere Marechal de Castries defeated the 
Hanoverians, that he AA^as rendered incapable of serving 
for some time. When his country Avas threatened Avith 
a Russian Avar in 1762, Falckenskjold returned home, 
and received a company in the Dehnenhorst regiment, 
.and aftei’AAairds a command in NorAvay. When liis 
corps AAais disbanded, Falckenskjold resided for some 
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time at Altona, where Rantzau inspired him with a 
taste for politics. Shortly after, being animated with 
a lively desire for Information, he travelled through 
Sweden, Germany, France, and England, in order to 
become acquainted wLh the institutions of those coun- 
tries and learn their language. On his return to Co- 
penhagen he was appointed aide-de-camp and cham- 
berkin to the king. When, in 1768, the war broke 
out between Russia and the Porte, he entered the 
Russian service, was appointed lieutenant-colonel in 
the engineers, served, in 1769, under Prince Galitzin, 
and was present at the capture of Khotzim. In the 
follo'wing year, being employed with the army of 
which Count Romanzow took the command, he dis- 
tinguished liimself at the battle of Larga, received the 
cross of St. George for being the first man to enter 
the Turkish entrenched camp, and was one of the first 
twelve knights of this order, which had been recently 
founded. He also distinguished himself at the battle 
of Kabul, and Avas appointed a full colonel, Avith the 
commission and rank of a brigadier. 

This Avas a man Avhom Struensee could employ, and 
therefore he recalled him, in order to entrust to him 
the reform of the Danish army, and employ him in the 
negociations Avith Russia for the pestilent exchange 
of territory. F alckenskjold Avas reluctant to quit the 
Russian service, Avhere he had the best prospects of 
speedy promotion ; but he jdelded to Struensee’s 
Avishes, as a speedy return to the Russian service 

VOL. I. 21 
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was promised him, but chiefly that he might oflFer his 
assistance in tlie (Ji{)lomatic negociations between the 
two kingdoms. 

On arriving in Copenhagen, Falckenskjold was no- 
minat(id proprietor and colonel of the regiment of 
Foot Guards, and attached to the commission appointed 
to renew the suspended negociations with Russia, 
about wliich Struensee was extremely anxious. As 
Falckenskjold was thoroughly jicquainted with Russian 
affairs, he was sent to Petersburg with the embassy 
intendcKl to press for the fulfilment of the treaty 
signed in 1768, and, disappointed in his expectations, 
retunicd at the period when the menacing storm was 
rapidly gathering over Struensee. Brandt insisted 
on his being appointed marshal of the court, but 
Falckenskjold could not be persuaded to accept the 
office, and contented himself with being the confiden- 
tial adviser of Struensee, and in that capacity re- 
peatedly warned him to take his measures against any 
sudden cliange of fortune — ^iidvice which, unfortunately, 
was not listened to by the dazzled favourite, who was 
constantly engaged with fresh schemes. 

At the time when Falckenskjold reached Copen- 
hagen, Rantzau’s faction were urgmg an open war witli 
Russia, in consequence of the non-fulfilment of the 
treaty; and even Stiaiensce did not consider such a 
war desj)erate. But Falckenskjold was violently op- 
posed to it, and when Struensee declared that the 
})omb-ketches built to attack Algiers could be em- 
ployed to batter Cronstadt, and that the king would 
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not hesitate to sacrifice all his plate to defray the ex- 
penses of such an expedition, the old soldier brought 
forward some pregnant facts. He reminded Struensec 
that a resource of this nature, employed by Louis XIV. 
during the war of the Succession, only produced 450,000 
livres. He then entered into a detail about the ex- 
pense of a single campaign against Kussk, and com- 
pared it Avith the present resources of Denmark, the 
condition of her armaments, and the assistance she 
might expect from foreign powers. Besides, suppos- 
ing that the king, though he (Falckenskjold) Avas far 
from admitting the fact, Avas strong enough to attack 
such an enemy Avith a hope of success, the maritime 
poAvers, especially England, Avould not suffer their re- 
lations to be interrupted in tlie Baltic, or alloAA’' ports 
advantageous to their trade, and from Avhich they de- 
rived a great ])ortion of their naAail equipment, to be 
destroyed. Falckenskjold also urged that, there Avas 
reason to apprehend that the King of Prussia Avould 
interfere in the quarrel to the prejudice of Denmark, 
in order to carry out his designs upon Holland. 

These considerations produced an effect on Struensee, 
but Kantzau and his partisans did everything to efface 
the impression they had produced. The threatening 
tone which they openly assumed in talking about^ 
Russia, and Avhich they rendered the fashion in Co- 
penhagen, Avas carried to so insulting a point, that the 
Russian charge d! affaires repeatedly told Falckenskjold 
that he Avould have left long before wen^ it not for 
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the hopes that he (Falckenskjohl) gave him. Tliis 
indiscreet bnivado ou the part of the Rantzaii faction 
greatly displeased Struensee, however, and gave weight 
to Falckenskjold’s remonstrances. 

In the meanwhile, Struensee’s reforms went on un- 
interruptedly ; and various ameliorations in the law 
courts appeared one after the other. Thus a regula- 
tion was issued rehiting to the corvdes on the noble 
estates, by which the poor serf ceased to be a helpless 
tool in the hands of his owner. Certain days and 
hours m the week were set apart for compulsory ser- 
vice, but the remaining time was left at the dis|X)sal of 
the peasantry. The latter were placed under the protec- 
tion of the law, and till the privileges which belonged 
to them as men and citizens, were secured to them. 

In order to prevent the delay in judicial investiga- 
tions through chicanery or neglect, a list was ordered 
of all persons under arrest for criminal oftences, with 
a statement of their crimes, the time they had been 
declined, and the names of their judges. The names 
also of those judges were reported who had proved 
negligent in the performance of their duties. 

In order that trustees might not cany on usuiy 
with the property of their wards, or squander it, but 
that heirs and creditors might receive their funds in 
due course, a list was ordered to be sent to the 
government of all the estates of deceased persons and 
banknipts, the names of the trastees and assignees, 
and the period when the latter were appointed. 
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The two chanceries were subjected to a reorganiza- 
tion, the almost sovereign heads of these colleges dis- 
missed, and in their stead the Danish Chancery had 
four, the German three, deputies, and the same number 
of departments. 

The civic government of Copenliagcn also undei'- 
went reorganization. The complaints raised on all 
sides about the misuse of authority, the sIoav course 
of busmess, and the maladministration of the town 
revenues and neglect in providing the city with pro- 
visions, were the osteiKsible reasons for these reforms. 
The magistracy would, in future, coi).sist of a chief 
president, two biirgcrmei.sters, a town syndic, a town 
physician, four councillors, and two rejn'esentatives. 
But even in this simple matter court intrigues pre- 
vjiilcd, — Count Holstein zu Ilolsteinborg was ap- 
pointed president; one of those men with whom a 
great name and a little charlatanism hold the j)l5ice 
of merit. He had been recalled from Tondem, where 
he was Ijailiff, because liis wife was considered worthy 
of adorning the new court, and Brandt distinguished 
her. 

This change, however, was not effected Avithout con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, for it was an encroachment on 
the privileges which the city had obtained at various 
times from the kings, and especially for its glorious 
defence against the Swedes in 1759. Still it was a 
notorious fiict that the magistracy misapplied their 
|Hiwcr, and did not trouble themselves at all about 
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the propossils of the council of thirty-two notables, and 
hence the neiv regulations found as many approvers as 
opfjonents. 

The police of Copenhagen were next subjected to a 
different organization. They were most severely pro- 
liibited from interfering any more in the domestic 
affairs of the inhabitants, or troubling themselves 
about what did and did not take place in private 
houses on Sundays, so that the citizens of Copen- 
hagen could henceforth say with the Englishman: 
“ My house is my castle.” 

In order to check the usual expense of funerals, 
which were frequently carried on so extravagantly that 
the survivors were ruined, an order was issued to the 
effect that, in future, all burials should take place be- 
tween one and six o’clock in the morning; but this 
l)eriod was afterwards extended to nine o’clock. In 
Sti’uensee’s time there were streets in Copenliagen 
without a name : the houses were not numbered, and 
the lighting of the streets was in a wretched state. 
Orders were therefore given to alter this at once, and 
light all the streets daily with reverbisre lamps from 
dusk till daylight. 

The repulsive custom by which persons condemned 
of adultery were exposed in the pilloiy and repri- 
manded by the clergyman of their jjarish in the pre- 
sence of the whole congregation, was prohibited ; and 
it was ordered by a royal decree that illegitimate 
birth sh(juld no longer be regarded as dishonouring. 
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Such a child would be christened precisely in the 
same way, and wthiii the same period, a.s legitimate 
children; its birth would no longer be regarded as a 
lasting stain, or prevent it from learning a trade, or 
carrying on busmess. At the same time, the domestic 
peace was protected against calumny and denunciation 
by an order that no one but the offended party should 
make a complaint about adultery. 

The countless number of various law courts which 
existed in Copenhagen and the I’cst of tlic country 
]»rior to Stmonsce’s time, — such as the Aulic Council, 
the Lower Court, the Upper Court, the Adrau-alty 
Court, the Police Couit, the Commercial Court, the 
Hospital Court, the Magistracy, the Commerciiil Col- 
lege, the Consistor}’^, &c., — ^Averc all abolished on April 
15, and, in theii' stead, a single jurisdiction, — “the 
Court and Town Council of Copenhagen,” — was insti- 
tuted. Land-surveyor Wessel, brother of the cele- 
brated satirical poet Peter Wessel, of whom the latter 
Avrotc, “ He suiweys the land, and learns the laAvs, and 
is as industiious as I may be called mdolent,” was 
appointed assessor of the now court. This step was 
greatly abused by the laAvycrs; but the result soon 
proved that Strucn.see had made a good choice, for 
Avithin six Aveeks after the establishment of the ncAV 
court Wessel had got it into perfect workuig order. 

Various clianges and reductions noAv took phice 
at court. The vacant post of a Chief Master of 
the Coremonitis Avas not filled up. In tlie queen’s 
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household, two ludies-iu-waitiug were dismissed, — 
Baroness von Wedel and Fraulein von Eyhen, the latter 
with a post in tlie noble convent of St. John, at 
Scldeswig, and a pension of 300 doUai’s. The nume- 
rous su])emumerary officera were dismissed; but, on 
the other hand, the staff of valets was increased. In 
order that the pages might no longer be admitted to 
that domestic and servile familiarity in the palace, 
which only taught them intrigues and crooked paths 
to promotion, Struensee dischai’gcd them all; and, in 
their place, three land and three sea cadets, under the 
inspection of an officer, were ordered to Avait on their 
Majesties. These young men Avere only to remain at 
court for a yeai*, and then others Avould take their 
place. The pensions and salai’ies at coui’t Avere 
nearly all reduced, including tluit of Court-painter 
Als, who lost nearly one-half of his 800 dolhu’s a 
year. The number of horses kept in the royal stud 
and stables Avas also reduced to one hundred, Avhile 
the sale of the superfluous cattle produced the sum of 
30,000 dollars. For the sake of economy, the embel- 
lishment and enhirgement of the roytd palaces Avere 
also stopped. 

During the extravagance of the preceding reign, 
the construction of a marble church had been com- 
menced, after the magnificent designs of Jardin, a 
French architect. It Avas less an object of devotion 
than of pomp and decoration. In the same reign, 
when the state became deeply indebted, and frugality 
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was necessary, the court reduced the annual amount 
devoted to this church to 20,000 dollars: it was 
deferrmg its completion for a centuiy. Struensee 
cut the knot : he put a stop to the works, broke the 
contracts with tlie stoi^e contractors in Norway, and 
offered Jardin, if he were ivilling to remain, an annual 
salaiy of 300 dollars, which sum a pupil of his would 
liavc rejected. The contractors naturally declared 
tliat they were ruined : social economists complained 
that it was a disgi'ace to the government to give up, 
for so slight a cause, a magnificent undei’taking, the 
expenses of which returned in a thousand ways to the 
Treasury: artists protested agjiinst barlvarism : and the 
zealots were scandalized at the house of the Lord being 
deprived of a trifling sum compai'cd with that expended 
in the chase and playhouses. 

Retrenchment in tlie admiinstration was, hoAvever, 
even more necessaiy tliiui at court. Hence, in the 
first place, all those who had hitherto been in the en- 
joyment of 2 )ensions from the king’s pi*ivy ^mrse, were 
ordered to state then* age, tlieii’ jKjsition, and the ser- 
vices for which the pensions had been granted, and a 
similar order was sent to the Board of Revenue and 
the General Post Office. Many in consequence lost 
their pensions, Avhile those of others were reduced. It 
is true that several needy persons were affected by this ; 
but the clumges, and especially tlie abolition of frank- 
ing, which had been scandalously misused by the 
officials, jiroduccd savings and an augmenfed revenue. 
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The latter Avas greatly aided by a cabinet order to the 
effect that the Sound dues, which had hitherto been 
])aid into the king’s privy purse, would henceforth be 
handed over to the Treasury. 

Unfortunately, the reductions effected in the king's 
household in this way did not go so far as had been 
hoped, for the court cost more than before, because 
Brandt consumed in his department all the savings 
made. Masked and dress balls, pic-nics, the chase, 
a troupe of French actors, the opera buffa, were all 
treated most profusely, and foimed a revolting con- 
trast with the retrenchments which daily reduced some 
family to niisciy.* 

However, no settled plan could be devised about a 
better arrangement of the fimuices. Strangely enough, 
no agreement could be anived at as to the real amount 
of the in-comings and out-goings. Gahlcr estimated 
the annual ciwvn rec;pipts at 6,250,000 dollars, but 
Eantzau at only 4,500,000 dollars. When Christian 
VII. ascended the throne, the state debt amounted to 
20,000,000 dollars, and, according to Giihler’s calcula- 
tions, was now reduced to 13,980,000 dollai’s, but ac- 
cording to Rantzau, only to 15,000,000 dollars. The 
expenses amounted, according to Schimmelmaim, to 
only 4,154,650 dollars, but according to Rantzau to 
fully 6,000,000. Nor could they agi'ee as to the fun- 
damental principles of the financial system, although 
the great majority of the council of conferences decided 

* RoverdU, p. 142. 
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apfainst any extra taxation or income tax. On May 29 
the commission handed in its final report to the king, 
and met for the last time on June 10. 

On the same day as the privy commission of con- 
ferences sent in its Iasi report on financial matters, a 
’College of Finances was established, and the general 
Boiird of Customs abolished. According to the I’cgu- 
lations for the new coUege, it \vas to consist of four 
departments (1st, for Denmark; 2nd, for Norway; 
3rd, for Schleswig-Holstein; and 4th, for Oldenburg). 
Count von Holstein, Chief President of Copenhagen, 
the biirgenneister of the capital, Thyge Rothe, Finan- 
cial Councillor Oeder, sind Councillor of Justice 
Struensee, were appointed by the king dcimtics of the 
College of Finances. 

Rothe had been a preceptor to Prince Frederick, but 
afterwards retired to an estate which he obtained 
through his wife. Though an esteemed writer in 
verse and prose, he jxjssessed more imagination than 
common sense. Charles Augustus Struensee was 
an elder bi’other of the fiivourite, professor of mathe- 
matics at the military school of Liegnitz, in Prassia, 
and was well knoAvn as a writer on military subjects, 
and as translator of the lieveries of Maixichal de Saxe, 
when he was appointed a Danish Councillor, on 
November 13, 1669. Being now summoned by his 
brother to Copenhagen, where he arrived at the close 
of April, 1771, he attracted general attention, as the 
neiir relative of the all-ix)werful cabinet secretary. 
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Even Reverdil is wiling to admit that the choice of 
Oeder and Struensee for their present jjosts was not 
improper, except from the fret of the latter’s relation- 
ship. Both were upright and learned, and both had 
gained a good deal of information coimected with their 
new duties. Struensee had observed the administmtion 
of the Prussian States; Oeder, while travelling to 
study botany, had greatly reflected on the manner 
in which countries were cultivated, or the faults con- 
nected with the collection of taxes, and the opprersion 
exercised by the officials. 

The arts and sciences also became an object of atten- 
tion to Struensee and his adherents. The Academy for 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture at C'harlotten- 
borg, was provided with fresh regulations, of a nature 
to render it of more practical use. For this purpose, ail 
pupils who wished to devote themselves to the arts ob- 
tained a gratuitous education, and the distribution of 
large mid small gold and silver medals, at the public ex- 
hibitions, was promised as a reward to encourage merit. 
In the same spirit, it was ordered that the Academy of 
Soroe should in future be thrown open to the sons of 
bourgeois as well as of the nobles. The intentions of 
the government coimected with the latter order were, 
however, not carried out, because the I'egulatious were 
in direct opposition to the will of the regenerator of the 
Academy, the celebrated Danish pla3rwright Holberg. 

As regards trade, the principle was laid down, that 
factories which could not support themselves should 
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not be maintained at the expense of the state. It was 
therefore resolved no longer to cany on any manufac- 
ture on royal account, and scvend silk mills were closed. 
On the other hand, the greatest possible extension of 
trade, by enlarging its liberties, was recognized as a 
pressing necessity by the government, and many regu- 
lations connected with this object were passed. 

The government also provided public amusements 
for the inhabitants of the capital, with the object of 
inducing other wealthy families to take up their resi- 
dence at Copenhagen. The winter amusements con- 
sisted principally of the theatres. At the court theatre 
French performances were given every Tuesday and 
Fiaday, to which not only men of nmk and posi- 
tion, but also respectable citizens, had free admis- 
sion. After the performance, they played at cards in 
the queen’s rooms, and cold refre.shments were handed 
to them. 

The Danish theatre, however, which, as has been 
stated, was under the direction of Brandt and Capell- 
meister Sarti, was not only used for the performance 
of German plays and ftalkm operas, but also for re- 
doutes and masquerades, for which free tickets of ad- 
mission were sent out, and on some occasions every- 
body was allowed to attend, as in the case of the great 
masquerade of December 18, At the same time there 
was no lack of public concerts, at which foreign artistes 
performed, and of performances by travelling posture- 
masters and conjurors, among whom Brambilla grentty 
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distinguished himself as rope-dancer, pantomimist, and 
pyrotechnist. 

Up to this time, certain portions of the Rosenborg 
Palace garden had been closed against the public. 
These gardens, as well as those of the palace of Frede- 
riksberg, adjoining the western suburb of Copen- 
hagen, were thro^vn open to everybody towards the 
end of May; and on Sundays and holidays the regi- 
mental bands played in the royal gardens and the 
great market-phices. 

Rosenborg was the favourite abode of Christian TV. 
When first erected, it stood outside the capital, and 
was his summer residence when his royal duties fijr- 
bade his being at Frederiksborg. At the time when 
Struensec threw the gardens open to the public, the 
flower-beds stiU flourished under the care of an atten- 
tive gardener. The hedges were cli[)ped square, the 
orange trees formed into the shape of balls, and tour large 
fountains throw their jets high mto the air, and caught 
them again in circular marble basins. A buffet was 
erected in this garden, and the commission was granted 
to a Mecklenburger of the name of Gabel, a protege 
of Struensee, who was afterwards permitted to open 
a faro bank. The gardens were illuminated with 
coloured lamps, especially the great grove near the 
spring and the neighbouring alleys. At times fire- 
works were let off, and it was a fine sight to see 
the trees and the old palace illumined by the as- 
cending rockets, which threw a magic brilliancy over 
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these memorials of past ages, to leave them the next 
moment enveloped in the darkness of the grave. 
The concerts at Rosenborg were frequently honoured 
by the presence of the court, and the king and queen 
were accustomed to tak' refreshments in the palace, 
and then mingle with the crowd.* 

The zealots wore very fierce in their denunciations 
of these popular amusements. Formerly, they said, 
the act of profaning royal mansions by clandestine 
amours was considered a crime punishable with the 
loss of a finger-joint, and Strucnsec did worse in turn- 
ing a royal garden into a scene of libertinism. It 
must be allowed, that though the principal walks wei’e 
lit, the deepest glfwm prewiiled in the thickets, and 
the gardens remained o^xju till mithiight. But the 
parti pretre had a better cause of abuse in the faro 
table, even though the Fomidling Hospital shared the 
profits of the bank. This was no justification for the 
mistake committed by the favourite, and led his ene- 
mies to spread a report that his great object was utterly 
to corrupt morals, and make the whole people as licen- 
tious as himself and his adherents. 

On May 19, Struensee eftected a reduction in the 
army, which produced a most disagreeable impression 
on the whole nation, and must be regarded as one 

* According to Boverdil, those amusements only perpetuated what had been 
done for a i^te given to the Duke of Giloucester, on his paying his royal sister 
a visit. The garden at Frederiksberg, which was much larger than that of 
Bosenborg, was on that occasion magnificertly illuminated and decorated, and 
maskers visited it for throe consecutive evenings. 
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of the principal causes of his rapid overthrow. This 
was the abolition of the two squadrons of Royal 
Horse Guards, composed of picked handsome men. 
The Guards gre«atly annoyed the favourite, for several 
of the officers were men of high birth, and had the 
right of appearing at court when they pleased. This 
suppression might be a useful economy, and tlie task 
was already far advanced. Count de St. Gennain,- 
when he became minister in 1762, found four squad- 
rons of gardes du corps^ and two regiments of Foot 
Guards. Ho reduced them to two squadrons and a 
battalion, forming a single coqis under the same com- 
mandant, and wearing the same uniform. The nation 
believed that this was the minimum, and that the 
king could not be guarded by less than seven hundred 
and twenty men. Struensee, however, abolished the 
two squadrons by a stroke of the pen. 

Those officers who could not be at once attached 
to other cavalry regiments were placed on half-pay; 
but the non-commissioned officers and privates received 
nothing, as they had the option of entering the Foot 
Guards. The latter mounted guard at the palace three 
days after the order for disbanding the gardes du corps 
was made known. Stniensee’s enemies regarded this 
step as an attack on the king's majesty and prestige, 
and expressed their opinion loudly, especially when 
this occurrence offered an opportunity for exposing 
one of the weaknesses of Struensee’s character. When 
the Guards were returning to barracks from the parade, 
where the king's order had been read to them, for the 
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purpose of giving over their horses, Struensee met 
them. Frightened by this most unexpected rencontre, 
and believing that the Horse Guards had mutinied, he 
retired in great haste, tore a leaf out of his pocket- 
book, and MTote a few hi rried lines in pencil to Count 
Ahlcfeldt, in which he sent in his resignation as cabi- 
net secretary to the king. 

It can be easily imagined what a sensation this 
event created when the report of it spread through 
the city. Struensee liimself, however, ought to have 
learned through his discovery of his pensonal character, 
that he was deficient in the most imjwrtant quality 
of a state reformer — an undaunted heart. 

It Avas soon seen what was the cause of the disband- 
ment of the gardes du corps when a cabinet order was 
issued establishing a model corps, or what was called 
the “ flying body guard,” which was to take the place 
of the disbanded squadron, under the command of Co- 
lonel Numsen, and be composed of detachments from 
the different cavalry regiments. The reason alleged for 
the change was, that these detachments would regu- 
larly relieve one another ; and ns each would manoeuvre 
in presence of the king, the ofiicers would all know 
their master, and be known by him. Economy was 
not the motive of the change, for these troops were 
granted privileges, under pretext of the dearness of 
food, which swallowed up all the savings. According 
to Reverdil, Struensee’s real object was to form the 
cavalry himself; he was a good rider, and thought he 

VOL. I. 22 
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would make a capital inspector-general. Nothing was 
right but what he did himself; but, on this occasion, 
he concealed his vanity by a variety of pretexts. 

The next regulation for the army appeai’ed to be 
just, as it abolished all the privileges and precedence 
of the officers of the corps of land cadets, the guards, 
and the artillery, and placed them exactly on the same 
footing as the other officers of the array and navy, but 
it was e^^dent that this order was intended as a hu- 
miliation for the nobility. As Struensee was accus- 
tomed to consult Colonel von Falckenskjold frequently 
about the reforms in the army, his opponents spread 
a report that the colonel luid advised this measure 
through jealousy of the privileged officei’s, but this was 
a weak invention of the enemy. Falckenskjold himself 
was one of the privileged officers, as commandant of 
one of the king’s own regiments, and ix)sscssed too 
noble a character to entertiiiu treacherous ideas. More- 
over, at the time of the projected reforms he was not in 
Copenhagen, but had been sent on diplomatic business 
to Petersburg. 

One of the most brilliant phases of Struensee’s short 
government was certahdy his desire to maintain the 
independence of Denmark against foreign powers. His 
attention was principally directed toward Russia, which 
court he was well aware was very angiy at the loss of 
its influence in Copenhagen. In spite of the appoint- 
ment of Von der Osten as foreign minister, and his ex- 
ertions to remove the unfevourable impression at Pc- 
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tersburg, the chagrin felt at the fended insult was still 
so great, that hostilities were even meditated. Threat- 
ening reiwrts of such r i intention were spread about 
Copenhagen, and Ramzan expressed himself loudly 
about the Russian plans. But Struensee did not allow 
himself to be led astray by this, and recognised too 
fully the value of the territorial exchange for Denmark 
to let himself be led into counter-demonstrations. He 
merely consulted Von dcr Osten and Von Falckenskjold 
about the disputes with the powerful neighbour in the 
Baltic, and at length decided on sending Colonel von 
Falckenskjold to Petersburg, as a man well respected 
there, in order to arriinge the misunderstanding. The 
instructions which Falckenskjold received for this mis- 
sion, contaured assurances of the friendly sentiments 
of the King of Derrmark, but also had a peculiar addi- 
tiorr iir the offer’ to let the Danish fleet operate in fu- 
ture with the Russian agairrst any enemies of the latter 
power. 

Provided with letters of credit, written by the king 
himself, and accompanied by Lieutenant von Beringsk- 
jold (whose father, employed as a Danish spy in Russia 
during the reign of Peter III., and then as a Russian 
reporter in Denmark, had been ennobled by the Danish 
court, and enriched by the Russian), Falckenskjold set 
out from Coperrhagen on May 21, and returned from 
Petersburg early in the following August. From the 
beginning he had doubted of any favourable result of 
his ncgociations, and the result was ncai’ly to that 

22 * 
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effect. The Petersburg cabinet attached but little 
value to Denmark’s proffered alliance; but, through 
Falckenskj old’s representations, was induced to make 
the reply, that they were ready to carry out the treaty 
of 1768 , if Bernstorff were recalled, and Von der Ostcn 
and Rantzau-Ascheberg removed from the govern- 
ment.* With these prospects the envoy returned to 
Copenhagen, after convincing himself at St. Petersburg 
that Pi’ussia would employ eveiy effort to prevent the 
misunderstanding between Russia and Denmark from 
being made up. Still the proposals for a renewal of 
the alliance were so acceptable, that Falckenskjold be- 
lieved he had brought Struensee over to his way of 
thinking, although the favourite hesitated about re- 
moving Rimtzau, to whom he fancied himself so greatly 
indebted, until Falckenskjold represented to him the 
impropriety of allowing himself to be made an instru- 
ment of this adventurer’s revenge. Struensee, how- 
ever, hesitated about giving any definitive explanation, 
and merely expressed his satisfiiction that Falckensk- 
jold had prevented an open breach with Russia. 

Suddenly, the rumour of an impending attack on 
Copenhagen was renewed. It was stated that the em- 
press was determined to bombai'd the city, and for 
this purpose was equipping six ships of the line and 
four frigates, which would immediately set sail from 
Cronstadt. It was evident that this demonstration was 
only designed to force the King of Denmark into get- 

# « FalckcnakjoldV Memoirs,” p. 121. 
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ting rid of Struensec. But the favourite was well 
aware that Bussia might have ships, but had not a 
sufficient number of sailors to equip a fleet. Hence he 
did not trouble himself much about the renewed re- 
port, but satisfied himself with hastily fitting out three 
ships of the line and two frigates, and giving orders to 
build several bomb-ketches. This latter job was set 
about so eflectively at the naval docks, that, although 
the order was only issued on March 29, two bomb- 
giilleys were launched on May 24, two more on June 
16, and on June 29 a mortar hulk, although, at the 
Sixme time, mcn-of-Avar Avere being equipped to defend 
the capital, for the expedition against the Algerines, 
and as a convoy for the West Indiamen. All these 
ships Avere manned with equal rapidity, for sailors 
flocked into the capital from every part of the mo- 
narchy. The whole turmoil of Avar, however, soon 
disappeared again, as nothing more was heard about a 
Kussian fleet in the Baltic. 
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The court remained till June 6 at the palace of Cliris- 
tiansborg. The festivities that took pkee here were 
all arranged by Bmndt, who felt quite in his element 
while doing so, and never displayed any inelination to 
interfere in affairs of state. But Struensee demanded 
I'csolutioii, even in court matters, and acted on the 
principle that, if a man wanted to reform an intriguing 
court, it could not be effected with paternal indulgence. 
Still he was frequently obliged to give way. At the 
small court balls, natural merriment at first prevailed, 
until a dancing-master, favoured by the Countess Hol- 
stein, introducod ])0]np and art. That she was able 
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to effect this, although the king and queen did not care 
for formal dances, was ascribed to the power which 
she possessed over Brandt. 

As regards the thefitre, both the king and queen 
preferred comedies to tragedies, and StrucJisee de- 
manded that their Majesties’ wishes should be carried 
out; more especially, iis there were no good tragic 
actors. He was also of opinion that the chciq)est 
troupe of comedians was the best, and that the music 
required at the performances could be entrusted to 
the regimental bands. Brandt, on the contrary, enter- 
tained different views : he ivished to introduce another 
and purer taste at court, and did not like to run the 
risk of being laughed at by foreign guests at court 
festivities. This Avas Jillowed him, on condition that 
he undertook the most responsible duty of being with 
the king day and night. He dressed him, which for- 
merly the valet and Von Warnstedt had done; and 
had to introduce all tliose jiersons who Averc alloAved 
admission to the king, but reiKirt to Struensee eA Ciy- 
tliing that occuiTcd during the intervieiv. 

The connexion between the king and his chamber- 
lain, however, was not that of a master Avith his ser- 
vant, but exactly like that between tAVO men of equal 
rank; for King Christian Avould not haA'e any cere- 
mony, iUAd desired perfect freedom of action on the 
part of his immediate entourage. Thus his most gra- 
cious Majesty had behaved to Hoick and Warnstedt, 
and h<! expected the same from Brandt. It Avas the 
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king’s ex:presse(l wish, that any one who was continually 
about him should forget that he was the king. When- 
ever Brandt attempted to show his Majesty tlie reve- 
rence which became a subject, the king at once ridi- 
culed him, by bowing to him wth a sarcastic “your 
most obedient servant.” But Brandt found no plea- 
sure in this free and easy style, and was generally 
dissatisfied wth his position, which forced him to be 
constantly with the king, and deprived him of every 
opportunity to enjoy the society of his beloved Frau 
von Holstein. This amour even rendered him indif- 
ferent to Struensce, with whom he was angry besides, 
because he did not consider himself honoured in pro- 
portion to his fancied merits ; for it had been he who 
recommended Struensee to Hoick as travelling doctor, 
and had satisfied Bemstorff as regarded him. Lastly, 
Brandt was annoyed at his and his lady-love’s rej^eated 
heavy losses at cards, although he himself had insisted 
on high stakes, and the kmg and queen liked the fasci- 
nating game of loo. And even though Brandt’s losses 
amounted to nearly 2,000 dollars in a single month, 
still, what he lost in this way was amply made up by 
royal presents. Ho received, in the first instance, a 
giiititication of 10,000, and afterwards 50,000, dollars 
from the king’s privy purse. 

When the winter amusements were at an end, the 
summer dsiys were employed for excursions to the 
palace of Frederiksborg. On Jmie 6, their Majesties 
removed to Hii*schholm, after being present on the 
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previous day at the last races of the year. This palace 
aud the park noAv became the scene of incessant festivi- 
ties, concerts, balls, French plays, and hunting parties, 
succeeding each other rapidly; but the queen’s inte- 
resting situation did not allow her to take an active 
part in them. The kmg drove at times to town to 
attend the French plays, but he was in such a weak 
state of health, tliat, by the advice of Berger, his phy- 
sician, he began taking cold baths again in June, aud 
conthmed to do so till the following September. The 
physician paid the greatest attention to tlie king, aud 
sent in a daily report to Struensee about his patient’s 
condition and the progi’css of his cure. That stimu- 
lants were given the king to enable him to carry on 
his amorous excesses, is untrue, even though Land- 
grave Charles, his brother-in-law, states the fiict.* 

Queen Juliana Maria and her son Frederick had re- 
tired on May 24 to Fredensborg, where they lived m 
gi’cat seclusion, and left the palace as rarely as they 
received visitors. Princess Charlotte Amelia, the be- 
nefactress of the poor, was staying at the palace of 
Frederiksborg. 

The royal couple had been residing a month at 
Ilirschholm, when Queen Cai’oline Matilda was de- 
livei’ed of a daughter, at eleven on the morning of 
July 7. A militaiy and a naval officer at once con- 

* I’ciit'ctre lui donna-t*on des choses fortifiantes pour restaurer sa faiblosso, 
ofc qui eurent Toffet do lior les facultos do sou osprit, saus Ics lui otor tout4<fait‘ 

— Memires de man Temps, p. 56. 
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veycd the glad tidings to Copenhagen, where the birth 
of a princess was announced to the people from the 
balcony of the Christiansborg, and commemorated by 
salvos of artillery from the ramparts and the arsenal, 
and by the playing of trumpets from the Town Hall 
and the church towers. 

Unfortunately, Struensce assisted in the accouche- 
ment with Berger,* and no other physicians were 
after>vards called in. This gave fresh animation to 
the impertinent speeches and renuxrks which had long 
been made, and they became the more serious because 
it was said that they were frequently heard at Fredens- 
borg. Here they could no longer rebiin the quality 
of a harmless satire, which people easily forget : they 
were repeated and dipped in gall by persons of rank, 
who only too willingly listened to them, and in whose 
hands they might turn into dangerous weapons. Here, 
too, they were no longer the frivolous gossip of an im- 
potent mob, but might give rise to serious measures.f 

The royal patient progressed so favourably that she 
was able to suckle her child; and on July 22, the 
twenty-first birthday of the young queen, the new- 
born princess was christened at Hirschholm, with the 
names of Louisa Augusta,^ after the late queen of 

* This Berger was a surgoon-accoucheur, and favourite of Struonsoe. He 
must not be confounded with Etats-rathyon Berger, the physician in ordinary, 
who bad retired from court, 
t Authentische Aufklarungen.” 

X She was the mother of Christian Augustus, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein 
Souderburg Augustenburg, who wus deprived of hii rights by the London 
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Denmark and H.R.H. the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. The sponsors present were his Majesty the 
King of Denmark, with his brother, Prince Frederick, 
and the Dowager Queen, Juliana Maria.* 

While these events were taking place at court, a 
change occurred in the government, which was fol- 
lowed by the most weighty consequences, and was an 
unique instance in Danish history. 

Up to the present time, Struensee had been mattre 
des requetes, with the title of Councillor of Conference, 
and had occupied, as we liave seen, the Mezzanine, in 
Christiansborg Palace. But we have also seen that, 
in this capacity, he governed the state and the court. 
The king gave his assent to ever 3 ^hing that Stru- 
ensee proposed; and the latter had hitherto employed 
this influence in carrying out useful reforms in the 
government and legislature. At the same time, how- 
ever, he obtained Luge sums for himself and his friends 
out of the resources of the state. Although he had no 
expenses of his own, not even for the banquets he gave, 
he received, a couple of months after his appointment 
as maitre des requetes, a present of 10,000 dollars from 
the kmg, and obtained the same sum for Brandt. But 
not satisfied with this, he proposed, in April, that what 
wius called the “treasure,” or a sum of money set apart 
for unforeseen expenses, should be paid into the public 

treaty of 1852 ; of Prince Frederick of Noi*r j and of the Dowager Queen 
Amelia, widow of Cliristian VIII,, King of Denmark. 

* “Annual Register, 1771.” 
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exchequer, and then obtained an order to pay 250,000 
dollars of this amount into the privy purse, which was 
under his sole control. But this large sum had been 
reduced, by the end of May, to 118,000 dollars, the 
deficit having been expended in pi’cscnts, — Struensee 
and Brandt receiving 100,000 dollars to divide between 
them ; and they did so at a time when so many salaries 
and pensions were reduced. 

But it Avas now shown that Struensee would not 
be satisfied with being the fiivourite of the king and 
queen, and having decided influence in all air..irs of 
state. Hence he induced the king to apjxiint him, on 
July 14, 1771, Privy Cabinet Minister, with an autho- 
rity which no subject had ever before held in Denmark. 
The document is so remarkable, that 1 quote it in ex- 
tmso : — 


To the College. 

Having appointed Master of Bequests Struensee my 
Privy Cabinet Minister, I have prescribed to him, by 
an order under my own hand, the following points, 
which he must observe in drawing up cabinet orders : 

1. All orders which I may give him orally shall be 
drawn up by him in accordance with my meaning; 
and he shall lay them before me for signature, or issue 
them in my name, under the cabinet seal. 

2. All orders addressed to a college, on the repre- 
sentation of another college, shall be drawn up by him, 
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and no longer be effected through an order in the col- 
lege, or through the “communication.” 

3. An extract from the cabinet orders issued shall 
be laid before me weekly for approval. 

4. The cabinet orders issued in this way shall have 
the same validity as .-hose drawn up by my hand. 
They shall be immediately obeyed, both by the col- 
leges and subaltern officials, in case there is no royal 
order or resolution to the contrary; in which case it 
will be at once reported to the cabinet. In all other 
cases, the colleges and departments must send to me 
the contents of the order and a report of its execution. 

In consequence, this is made known to the 

College; and it is ordered punctually to obey the 
points affecting the college herein contained, and make 
them known, for the same purpose, to its subordinate 
officials. 

Christian. 


STBUENBEE. 

Hibschholm, Jvly 15, 1771. 

We may notice here the favourite’s ignorance of 
forms. When his patent as Count was granted him, 
he would have countersigned it himself, had not Hoier, 
who was present, warned him. But the royal order 
apijointing him prime minister Avas communicated to 
the departments and the ministers of the foreign courts 
by copies countersigned by himself alone. 
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As Reverdil very justly remarks, the king, after 
declaring to all Europe tliat he intended himself to 
govern, suddenly delegated his whole power to one 
man; and it was conferred with less pomp and for- 
mality than would have been used in former times 
with an order of the Treasury. No one attested to 
having been present at so important a deliberation 
except the man who was the subject of it. Stmensce 
suddenly found himself transformed from an officer of 
the palace into a grand vizier, and invested Avith grc<ater 
power than had ever been granted to the chanc sllors, 
or even the lieutenant-generals of the kingdom,— 
kno^vn in the time of the aristocracy by the name 
of grand masters. Thus Avas accomplished what 
Struensee had announced at the outset of his career. 
He had told Reverdil’s faithful friend, Hoier, and pro- 
bably many other persons, that everytliing was vicious 
in the government of the state, and that he would not 
leave one stone of it upon the other. 

The nation, revolted by so raf>id a fortune, by this 
unlimited power entrusted to a stranger and a parvenu, 
considered it a crime on his part to accept it; and even 
a crime foreseen by the regulations of tlie Lex Regia,* 

• This law, drawn up by tbe unfortunate Grilfenfeldt, and signed on No- 
Tembcr Idf, 1665, by Fredericli III., the first absolute king of Denmark and 
Sweden, but not published till after his death in 1709, raises the king above 
the law, and makes him responsible to 6h>d alone for Ms actions as regent. 
The only condition imposed on Mm was, that he should belong to the Protes- 
tant religion, according to the Augsburg Confession. Tlie Lex Regia remained 
in force till J une 5, 1849, the day on wMch the late King of Denmark, Fre- 
derick VII., signed tlie democratic constitution of Denmark. 
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the only unchangeable law in the kingdom. Article 
twenty-six of this law enjoins the tuture kings to 
defend their hereditary rights, and never allow them 
to be encroached on; declares null and void any 
powers granted to the prejudice of the royal autho- 
rity; and proclaims hose who had obtained them 
guilty of high treason. It was .asserted that the man 
whose orders were to be obeyed without any external 
proof that they emanated from the king, had arrogated 
a portion of the sovereign authority; and this inter- 
pretation, forced though it was, was seriously alleged 
hereiifter. 

It is plain that the rescripts and orders of the go- 
vernment were, as Ixjfore, drawn up in accordance 
with article seven of the Lex Regia in the king’s name 
and under his seal; and Struensee could not be respon- 
sible because the king did not always think proper to 
sign with his own hand, as the article demands. But 
even the signature in the king’s name could not be re- 
garded as an encroachment on the king’s autocracy; 
for, by article twenty-six the king is left at libei-ty 
either to sign orders himself, or to let them be signed 
in his name by other persons, whenever he thinks pro- 
per. That the Lex Regia also does not regard the auto- 
graph signature of the king as a material component 
of autocracy is clearly seen from article nine, in which 
it is prescribed that in cases when the king is not of 
age, the regent shall sign in his name, but the royal 
authority remain imdiminished. Lastly, it is proved 
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that the letter of the law had not hitherto been so ex- 
plained as to render the royal signature of such conse- 
quence as the drawing up of the deed in his name, by 
the fact that not only the colleges, but also officials up 
to very recent times, made known the king’s will in 
his name but without his signature. Yet it is a very 
difficult question to solve, whether Struensee did not 
misapply the king’s confidence by issuing orders that 
differed from those which the monarch had given him. 

Struensee’s best friends were shoeked by the sudden 
display of his fiivour revealed in this new appoiniment. 
Thus, Von Berger, the physichin in ordinary, and other 
respected men at court, expressed their disstitisfiiction 
at Struensee’s unreflecting step. Even Lieutenant- 
Geneml von Gahler, though usually devoted to the 
favourite, felt aggrieved, though it is but fair to allow 
that he had. sunk in the daring reformer’s favour by 
opposing the disbandment of the gardes du corps. 

It was not stated in the royal proclamation what 
rank was to be connected with the new |)ost of a 
cabinet minister, but people at court already began 
addressing Struensee by the title of Excellency. Scarce 
a week after this elevation, another took pkee, by which 
Brandt also profited. Both men were raised to the 
rank of Danish Counts on July 30, 1771, but the Latin 
diplomas, in which they were justified to call their 
ancestors up to the third generation Counts and Coun- 
tesses, were not drawn up till September 30. 

The coat of arms selected by Struensee, and en- 
graved on the cabinet seal, was a remarkable allusion 
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to his regency and system of government. The es- 
cutcheon (s3m[ibolical of the state) was divided into 
five fields, the centre one of which represented a sail- 
ing vessel (the symbol of commerce) with a crown 
over it, typical of the monarch and the persons repre- 
senting him. The first and fourth quarters displayed 
four rivers (exports and imports idealized) on a field 
or^ which was the syjubol of Denmark, rich in corn, 
and Norway, abounding in metal, wood, and fish. In 
the third and second quarters was a crown surrounded 
with palm leaves (tlic symbol of peace and victory) 
and two crossed keys (the iimige of authority and 
miglit) on a field azure^ which allegorically typified 
fidelity and constancy. Jielow the coat of arms was 
the royal crown with tlie badge of the Matilda order, 
surrounded by a laurel wreath (the symbol of fortune, 
joy, and liojiour), from which flowed two rivers run- 
ning round the chief escutcheon (the shite), supported 
by two beavers (the representatives of industry and 
architecture), and guarded by bourgeois helmets (em- 
blems of Jiational armament), countJi’ crowns (the 
symbol of the servant of the state), and an owl hold- 
ing a key in its mouth (as allegories of thought and 
reflection). Above the whole was displayed between 
two eagle wings (tlie symbols of power, sti*ength, and 
victory) a man-of-war in full sail (typical of the navy), 
and above this, again, a suspended crown, surrounded 
by palm branches (the type of peace).* Brandt, 

* Struensee, the liberal reformer, who made the nobility feci liis sarcasm on 

VOI-. I. 23 
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on the other hand, took the seal of his ancestor, Coun- 
cillor of the Exchequer Peter Brandt, as his coat of 
arms. 

No estates were connected with the dignity of tha 
new counts, it wiis certainly reported that tlie hvgc 
domains of Wemmetofte and Wallo, in Seeland, were 
intended for Struensce, and other estates for Brandt. 
But that Struensce was of a cliiFerent opinion was 
})roved by the answer he gave to a letter wliich Bmndt 
wrote him on this subject. He said that if the king 
Ideally hitcnded so exaggerated a mark of kindness lor 
him, he slioiild in no way promote it, but, on the con- 
trary', o])posc it. 

Within two short years, Struensce Iiad made really 
gigantic strides on the slij)pery path of court favour. 
By his elevation to the mnk of a privy cabinet 
minister and of count, fourteen months after his ap- 
pointment as reader to the king and cabinet secre- 
tary to the queen, he had attained the highest post in 
the kingdom. Possessing the unbounded confidence of 
the most absolute monarch in Europe, he stood imme- 
diately next to the throne, and the world gazed in 
amazement upon his fortune and his reforms. 

every occasion, was yet weak enough to have this absurdity pointed on his 
coach panels, to dress his servants in red and white liveries, and to hove his 
coat of arms fastened on their caps. When his valet appeared for the first time 
in this livery— so La Mothc, the queen’s chamber-woman, tells us — ^ho stum, 
bled on the palace stairs, his cap fell off his head and broke the badge, and tho 
blood that flowed from his nose thoroughly ruined the new livery. On Stru- 
ensee being told of this, he only gave his ordinary answer when anything dis- 
agreeable to him happened ; “ As God pleases.” On this occasion, though, it 
may have contained a deeper meaning. 
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In the new period commencing with Struensee’s 
cabinet ministry, so many changes and improvements 
no longer took place. The necessity for them, indeed, 
was not so gi’eat, sis reforms hiwl been undertaken in 
nearly eveiy branch of the administration. In the 
liighcst government colleges bettor man.’,gement and 
simplification, and a more rapid settlement of bnsiness, 
had been introduced. The finances wci’c managed on 
a fixed plan ; all t he various m-comings and out-goings 
of the state were entrusted to a single direction, and 
retrenchments introduced to pay off the sfiite debts. 
The administration of justice had been partially im- 
proved, and the pi’ivilegcs of the nobles restricted. Men 
of birth and of no bu’th wci’e henceforth equally obliged 
to work their way up to the highest offices from the 
lowest round of the ladder. Catholics and reformers 
were allowed to worship as they pleased, and religious 
liberty existed de facto, if not by law. We may assume 
that the clergy of the strictly Lutheran countiy were 
not particularly edified by this, but no one dared to 
oppose it openly, and hence the only measure taken 
was di-awing up a private list of the supposed attacks 
on the state I’eligion. The liberty of the press knew 
no bounds, but was shamefully employed in disgrace- 
ful attacks upon its founders. For people not only 
ventured openly to abuse many of Struensee’s useful 
reforms, but made the most impudent attacks both 
on the minister and their reigning Majesties. Stru- 
ensee, however, considered it beneath his dignify to 

23 * 
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punish these attacks, and did not even take the 
slightest trouble to discover the authors. 

Justiz-rath Struensee, the favourite’s brother, had by 
this time attained an influential position. He was at 
the head of the German Chancery of Finances, but in 
spite of his valuable qualities, had a high opinion of him- 
self, and was evidently striving for more extended influ- 
ence, botli on his own account and that of the college 
to which he belonged, lie wrote in July to a friend, 
that he was really, if not nominally, the sole manager 
of the finances of the monarcliy. He also sti’ovc to 
obtain the post of a Controller-General of tlic Finances ; 
but though his brother placed great confidence in him, 
he opposed the establishment of such a high office. 
The Mint and the Bank were, as a com])ensation, 
placed entirely under the management of Justiz-mth 
Struensee, and he conductefl these important institu- 
tions skilfully and honestly. As director of the Mint, 
he coined very handsome chrintians iVor mul species 
ducats, but also meditated the en-oncous plan of pub- 
licly letting the .salt and tobacco trades ns mono]»o- 
lics. Fortunately for the country, the catastrophe 
that ensued soon after pi'cvented the execution of this 
scheme. 

One of the most humane ameliorations during Stru- 
ensce’s ministry was the alx)lition of what was called 
“the sharp examination," by which a confession was 
(i.xtorted from any prisoner against whom there wfis 
strong evidence by emidoying the dagg, or knout. In 
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the order issued to this effect it was stated that the 
king would sooiier let a criminal escape than see one 
possibly innocent man ill-treated.* 

Foreign affairs toward the close of 1771 stood much 
on the same footing as ir the past. The gi’eatcst cor- 
diiility subsistefl Avith SAveden. Chamberhim Baix)n vou 
Gyldencrone Avas ai)|Kjintc‘d envoy at Stockholm, and m- 
structed not to interfere in SAvodish home affairs, and 
not to act like his predecessor u[X)n an understanding 
Avitli England and liussia, but to join the policy 
of SAveden and France. Moreover, Count Joachim 
Gbttsche v«)n Moltke Avas sent a.s euA'oy extraordinary 
to the SAAX'dish court, to congratAilate GustaA'us 111. 
on liis accession. As a present for the ucav kitjg, 
Moltke took Avith him a fine apple-grey saddle-horse 
from the royal stud, Avith AA’hich Gustavus Avas so 
plciAscd, that he lYSolved to ride it at his approaching 
coronation. 

A prescait Avas also made the King of France, con- 
sisting of nineteen Icehmdic haAvks, for Struensee dis- 
played a predominant attachment for the courts of 
F’nince and SAveden. As a rctuni for these senti- 
ments, the ministers of these two courts were on veiy 
friendly relations Avith him, and alone of all the foreign 
envoys attended his levees. Struensee behaved Avith 
great coldness and reserve to the newly appointed Eng- 

* A fLer Struenscc’a downfall, this system was introduced again under the 
title of the CoiiiinisBion of Inquisition. It w(<b finally abolished, together witii 
running flic gnuntlct in the army, by Frederick VI. 
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lish minister, Colonel Keith, as he had done to his 
predecessor. Gunning, and did not even offer him the 
ordinaiy courtesy. But he behaved in a ])rccisely 
similar manner to the Russian charge cC affaires^ Filo- 
sofow^s successor. 

We can easily understand that Struensec had raised 
himself an ample crop of foes by the numerous reforms 
he had undertaken in the govermnent. The nobility, 
owing to their traditional belief that they had a right 
to the most profitable offices, were excessively annoyed 
that the privy council was abolished, that presiden- 
tial posts were not filled up, that orders and rank no 
longer possessed their former value, and that people 
of bourgeon origin exercised an influence in the go- 
vernment. The officials dismissed with no pension, 
or a very small one, were indignant at the humiliation 
and the loss of income. The abolition of the numerous 
Church holidays, and the alleged desecration of the 
Sabbath ; the order that the cliurch of the Frederick’s 
Hospital, and the chapel of the Convalescents’ Home at 
Siillerbd, near Co])enhagen, should be converted into 
wards for venereal patients ; the rare appeaimice of the 
coui’t lit church ; and lastly, the changes made in the 
law, by Avhich the mothers of illegitimate children were 
no longer punished; maiTiages within the hitherto pro- 
liibited degrees were allowed and a charge of adul- 

* Tho clergy protested against the marriage of cousins-gorman being 
allowed, although the king had given thu example of such an alliance, and a 
dispensation had always liithcrto been granted. Nothing can be urged, how> 
ever, in favour of Struensee’s ])ormisBiun for a man to marry his wife’s niece, or 
even sister. 
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tery could only be brought by the oiFended party, — all 
this had aroused the whole of the clergy and many 
laymen against Struensee. The pietists even went so 
far as to declare the hard winter of 1770, and the bad 
harvest of 1771, a punishment from Heaven for these 
olfences against the Christian religion. The income 
of the industrial chisscs was lessened, because many 
families who lived expensively had quitted the capital; 
poor persons complained about the use of stamj^s and 
augmented taxes, and the sailors and dockyard-men 
were offended at having been excluded from all the 
grand doings on the king’s birthday, and the loss of 
their perquisites in the shape of chips, &c., which 
they carried home for firewood. 

Many persons even believed that Struensee enter- 
tained far higher plans, and saw in him a nascent 
Cromwell. AU patriots disapproved of the contra- 
dictory conduct of the government, which was con- 
stantly talking of retrenchment, and yet, at the same 
time, threw away large sums in the prosecution of the 
useless war against the Dey of Algiers. In addition, 
many persons were grieved that ladies who had a bad 
reputation still possessed great influence in the highest 
circles, although, by a public promise, offices of state 
were no longer to be filled up by favour and recom- 
mendation, but solely through ability and merit. . All 
Danish patriots felt most insulted, because the cabinet 
minister still thought it not worth his trouble to ac- * 
quire the Danish language, and that all the govern- 
ment decrees were issued in Gennan, though every- 
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body knew that the king both spoke and wrote Da- 
nish. Not only were tlie cabinet orders drawn up in 
Danish, but tlic colleges, wdiich had fonnerly re])orted 
ill Danish, were now forced to have their re[)orts to 
the cabinet translated into German, so that the mi- 
nister might understand them. The Danish Chancery 
and the Admiralty, it is true, still continued to draw 
up their re[)orts in Danish ; but it was also said that 
the minister took no trouble to discover their con- 
tents, but merely read a short German which 

Avas laid before him, and then issued a resolution in 
German, Avliich had to be tnmslated into Danish in the 
colleges, if Ibund necessary to be brought to the ])ublic 
knoAvledge. Petitioners who wished to ap])ly to the 
cabinet generally had their letters translated into Ger- 
man, because they thought that a Jlanish j^etition 
would not be heeded; but these translations wcire 
often so unsuccessful, that their meaning could hardly 
be understood. In excuse for Struensee’s oflences 
against the national pride of the Danes, it may be 
alleged, however, that several of the ministers before 
him did not understand Danish. The same Avas the 
case Avith Schulin, the recently-dismissed Benistorff, 
Berkcntin, Ahlefeldt, and many high officials, both 
military and civil, but never in the Admiralty.’*' 

Many men of position, Avho had either caused 

* This charge against Stnicnsco can hardly bo repeated too often. The 
breach between Dane and Oeniinii, wliich produced such a terrible catastropJie 
in his case, lias never since been liealed, and it is in givat measure owing to 
tliis jealousy, tliat tlic iuhabitunla of llie ducliica have had cause to complain 
of their ti’catmcnt by the triumphant, and, I fear, dictatorial, minority. 
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^5tmcnsee*8 summons to court, or had been devoted 
to him, l^ccamc gradually indisposed, and, at last, even 
hostile to him. At the head of the latter stood Count 
Ivantzau-Ascheberg. If there was any man in the 
kingdom from whom S^'uensee might justly think he 
had notliing to fear, it was Raiitzau : but he was de- 
tested by liiin. This hatred sprung up on the day 
wluai Strueusec, recognising the lalsity of all the 
vi(;ws ho had lieard in his conversations witli the 
count at Altoiia, and how much the count mingled 
passion with a few flashes of genius, entirely neglectcfl 
his advice. Ilantzau, far frotn sharing the power of a 
minister wlioni he regarded as his creature, was given 
the third post in tlie Council of the Generalty. 
Thus, after so many successful intrigues, after suc- 
ceeding in routing his jmncipal enemies, and com- 
manding for a short ])eriod, he saw himself the client 
of a doctor, and neglected by the man whom he had 
traiiuid: he was reduced, like him, to be tlie mark of 
public hatred, without enjoying the credit, and ga- 
thering the favours of every description, which he had 
ex|)ectcd from this ungrateful man. 

llantzau was probably most indignant because 
Striiensee refused to pay his heavy debts, and even 
intimated that he had no influence over the cabinet. 
Rantzau was, in jtruth, in gi’eat difficulties, and yet 
retained liis taste for extravagance. He fancied that 
he had at least found a right to live at peace, while 
his cre^ditors did not leave him alone, eveii anjid the 
faction to which he beloiiged. The revenue of his 
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patrimonial estfite of Ascheberg scarcely sufficed to 
pay the interest of his own debts and those of his 
father. In the hope that, at the worst, court presents 
would enable him to liquidate them, he suggested a 
new law, which would afford the nobles a sure protec- 
tion against their creditors. Ilis duns becoming im- 
portunate, he wished to employ his right as a gentle- 
man of Holstein, and send them to do their best and 
worst on his estates. The creditors asked the advice 
of the Chancery, which answered, with the knowledge 
of the cabinet, that his person was no more inviolate 
than liis 2)roperty. Rantzau compared himself to a 
hare whom the hunters had pursued to its form. 

Disappointed in all his expectations, Rantzau began 
to speculate on Struensee’s domifall, and for this pur- 
pose made common cause wdth the two colonels, Von 
Kbller and Von Sanies, who were also greatly in debt. 
He even sent his tool, lieringskjold, to negociate with 
Count von Rernstorff, who was the idol of the jiatriots, 
and whom his disgrace had rendered very popular. 
Bernstorff at first listened very attentively, as long as 
the conversation turned on the bad government of the 
state, and the hope of an accommodation with Russia, 
but at the name of the Count von Rantzau he at once 
broke off the interview. ‘‘ The count is well aware, 
he replied, that I cannot trust to him, or enter into 
any affair m wliich he mixes himself up.”* 


* Bemstorff mentioned this fact to Reverdil on the very dny before Ins 

death, and Rantzau said to the Swiss, shortly aRor the negociation had been 
broken off, ** Bemstorff would be hero now if ho could have trusted to me.” 
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Rantzau next turned his attention to the watchful 
Queen Juliana Maria, whom, though at first turned 
against him, and suspicious of his designs, he soon 
won over by his cajolery. Still he did not quite trust 
the royal lady, becai .e he had himself helped to 
transfer the power at Petersburg to other hands, and 
had been poorly rewarded for doing so. 

Struensee’s next important enemy was Lieutenant- 
General von Giihler, with whom he had formerly stood 
on intimate tenns, and who had greatly assisted in 
overthrowing the old fonn of govermnent, but had 
been indisposed toward the cabinet minister since his 
appointment. Yet there was no open breach between 
the two men, for the general and his wife, who had 
both received the Order of Matilda, belonged to the 
queen’s iminediatc entourage. 

Von lierger, the ])hysician in ordinaiy, and Coun- 
cillor of Legation Sturtz, also formerly adherents of 
^Struciisee, were now becoming more and more es- 
tranged from him. Sturtz’s dissatisfaction dated from 
the downfall of Bernstorlf, Avith whom he maintained a 
regular correspondence ; but though he was displeased 
with the favourite, he equally detested Rantzau, in 
whom he saw a ])ersoiijd foe. 

But even the man who owed everything to Struensee, 
Avhom the latter had made what he now was at court 
— Count Brandt — was not at all a trustworthy friend. 
Having long been tii*ed of his position at court, he wrote 
to Struensee, and proposed to him to appoint Colonel 
voji Falclvenskjold in his place as pennanent attendant 
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on the king. At the same time, he applied personally 
to Von Falckenskjold, and oftered him his post and a 
sum of 20,000 dollars. But the colonel again, declined, 
even thougli Struenscc urged his acceptance, alleging 
his invincible repugnance for court offices. They 
therefore resolved to rccjxll Reverdil, whom the king 
liked, and Avho was a mutual friend of Brandt and 
Struenscc, and a])point him reader and liluTirian to the 
king. 

During the king\s journey in 1768, Reverdil heard 
from several quarters that his ex-inaster spoke of liini 
without bitterness, and wth esteem. Schumacher, 
Reverdifs successor in the post of cabinet secretary, 
an hoiK^st man and no courtier, solicited his predeces- 
sor to ]yi\y his court at Paris or Strasbiirg. Reverdil 
heard from all quarters that the king, since his retui'ii, 
was entirely changed, that lie had corrected his causti- 
city, and dismissed those who had an audience quite 
siitisfied. All this induced Reverdil to ^mte the 
king a letter of congratulation on his return to liis 
states, and he learned that this letter was hivouralily 
received, and that the king would have answered it 
had he not been dissuaded from doing so by liolck. 
When this favourite Avas dismissed, Jievcrdil received 
an autograph letter from his Majesty, in Avliich he 
stated that he had not forgotten Reverdifs good 
services, and begged him to transmit any reflections 
Avhi(!h his retirement had suggested to him. 

Not receiving any further orders, Reverdil remained 
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quiet till ho was surprised by a letter from Struensee, 
to the effect that the king desired his return ; that he 
Avished to resume with him the operation of enfran- 
chising the serfs, and to employ him in draAring up 
other laws he projoctod, and tluit ReverdU luid only 
to piXA^Aose his conditions. Reverdil raised some ob- 
jections, which gave him time to consult a friend in 
Copenhagen, in Avrhom he placed the most perfect con- 
fidence, and Avho had been promoted by Struensee, and 
to ask the .advice of Count von Bernstoi*ff, who had such 
cause to com[)laiu of the favourite. The answers Avere 
precisely the contraiy of Avhat might haA'c been ex- 
pected. The man promoted by Struensee sent a long 
list of persons removed, transferred, and dismissed, in 
less than a year, and gave Reverdil to understand that 
he need not calculate on greater stability. Bemstorff, 
on the other hand, urged him to return. The letter 
is in every rcsiiect Av-orthy of quotation : — 

“ Of cA'^crything I have hitherto seen of Struensee 
nothing has so much siuqirised and struck me, sir, as 
the letter Avritten to you, for it is the only one of his 
actions and measures that has caused me pleasure. I 
confess th.at I did not at all expect it. You arc aware 
of the reasons Avhich pensuaded me that, fiir from re- 
calling you, you Avere one of the men Avhose absence 
Avould be most desired. I .see that I was mistaken, 
but I do not sec the causes of my enw, and though 
I have roflccted during the tAVO or three d.ays that 
have elapsed since the receipt of your letter, 1 cannot 
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discover them. If I could flatter myself that they 
had changed their plans, that their intentions, had be- 
come pure, that they were seeking in good faith to 
revive the mind and tlie heart; that they consented to 
share merit and confidence; that they had determined 
to reopen a door, hitherto triply bolted against those 
who have not taken an oath of fidelity in their favour, 
and adopted their deplorable principles ; if, I say, I 
could conceive any shadow of a ho])e of this nature, 
I could understand the invitation that dias been made 
you as the most natund, most just, and best" conceived 
thing m the world; but I do not see in the other mea- 
sures that arc daily taken, anything authorising me to 
form such an opinion, or anything announcing an al- 
teration in the maxims hitherto established and fol- 
lowed. Favour, cixidit, politics, and administration, 
are still founded on jmnciples dkimetrically o2)posed to 
yours and to your way of thinking. What, then, can 
be the object that detennines them to recall you who 
are free, virtuous, and humane ; you, who, thinking as 
you do, cannot and wll not play the part of a silent 
witness of the scenes which may take place in your 
presence, and to bring you nearer the person of a king 
who, in his heart, esteems you more than all those 
who surround him, and from whom, moreover, they 
keep every thinking and feeling being aloof with an 
exaggerated affectation ? It is true, and I do this 
justice to the fiivourite, and those who share his con- 
fidence, that their intentions are sincere in fevour of 
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the liberty of the serfe, for this liberty does not cross 
any of their views. Henc , tliis is a good thing they 
have resolved to do, the aore securely because, hav- 
ing resolved mortally to afflict the other orders of the 
state, they are seeking a support in the affection of the 
people and the troops. It is very jwssible that in this 
re-spcct they sincerely desire the aid of your zeal and 
infonnation; but can they imagine that you will be 
satisfied with sharing with the membei*s of the com- 
niisftion already established the painful labour of the 
infinite arrangements and details of this 02)enition, and 
ai^plaud the rest of their manccuvi’es? I repeat, that 
I do not at all understand it, unless Divine Providence, 
which has ])ossihly destined j'ou to recall the claims 
of virtue and humanity at a spot whex’c they are only 
remembered to be jeered at, and which gauis its ends 
even by tlie ministration of its most avowed’ enemies, 
has ordered their prevailing passions to fall asleep, 
and pre^xare the way for your return. This idea is 
the sole one which I like, and which I believe I ought 
to cling to. Please Heaven tliat the event may jus- 
tify it. 

“ You see, sii’, from what I have just told you, that 
my infonnation will be of but slight use to you, and 
that my heart,, filled with esteem, tenderness, and con- 
fidence for you, could not venture to advise your 
retmai to the unfortunate country to which 1 am 
alluding: but that it passionately desires that, without 
its advice, you may form the resolution of doing so. 
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If there is, m tliese cleplomblc conjunctures, a man who 
is capable of being useful to the king, and tlirough him 
to the state, it is yourself. But God alone knows, as 
yet, whether He has grunted this succour to a prince, 
so long the object of our atfection, and now of our 
tears. On this point, 1 am unable to form any opinion. 
Still, without fear of committing myself, I can a])plaud 
what you have hitherto done, and the measures you 
have taken. Your friend and mine, the elder Carsten, 
who has reinaiiied pure amid the corruption, will tell 
you more. He sees things closely, and being, perha})s, 
a little less aff(.‘cted and touched tlian myself, he will 
represent to you more fully that of which I can only 
alFord you a glimpse, and which my mental emotion 
prevents me'from expressing more clearly. He will, 
above all, counsel you to preserve youi* liberty in a 
country where the philosophic tone is to preach lic(‘nc(i 
ill morals and despotism, in every case where it is im- 
portant for men not to dc])cnd on the will of anothca*: 
and it is in this sole hint that I sum up all the advice 
you have requested me to give you. Go to (\)pen- 
hagen, ap})ear at court, but do not enter into engage- 
ments, till you have reconnoitred the ground for your- 
self. If you can do good, do not refuse to do it to a 
country that needs it, and may Heaven deign to grant 
you the merit and glory of it. But, if you see that 
the means are refused you, do no allow yourself to be 
draivn into any subaltern, doubtful, and odious employ- 
ment, directed by harsh and evil-doing natures. Do 
not suffer your name to be associated with those* of 
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men, about whom the nation is already weeping, and 
posterity will weep for a long time. 

“ You see, my dear sii’, that I brave the risks of the 
post, in order, faithfully, to respond to the confidence 
with which you honour ^ ic, and to carryout the duties 
of the friendship I have vowed to you. This motive 
obliges me to add one word to my long letter. Among 
the number of unfortmiatc men who believe them- 
selves so happy now, because they have the power and 
pleasure of rendering others wretched every day, you 
will find two, who call themselves your friends: if 
they were ever worthy of being so, it is not for me to 
decide ; but what I can not and must not conceal from 
you, is, that they are no longer so, and do not deserve 
to bear the name you will recognise the truth of my 
remarks when you see them. 

“ May my fears be unfounded, and be proved false 
by the result ! But I am afraid lest the answer you 
are expecting from the favourite may not be such as 
you have tlic right to have ; and that, falling back into 
his usual character, lie may impede rather than facili- 
tate your return ; I impatiently long to hear that I am 
deceived. 

“ It will be pleasanter to me to sec you again than I 
am able to express. Grant me and mine this pleasure, 
and be assured that you have no warmer fritaid or 
more faithful servant than myself, &c. 

‘‘At Grabow, near Borstel, June 9, 1771.” 

* Brnudt and Rantzau. 
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Rcverdil thought it advisjible to accept all Bem- 
storfTs pi’ojiidices against the favourite. Some of the 
arnuigements Stmensee had maJc and dictated, seemed 
to him useful and as fuuiouncing good intentions, but 
the advice of the ex-minister was no less wise, and he 
resolved to follow it. Hence, the sole conditions he 
made were, permission to return home wlienevcr he 
thought proper, and that the king should pay his 
travelling expenses Ixith ways. 

Reverdil had finished about half his journey when 
he learned that Struensee and Bmndt had been crejitetl 
counts, and that the former had been appointed cabi- 
net minister, with unlimited power. Had he not gone 
so far, he would have turned back. He was well ac- 
qnamted wth the king’s chai’aeter: every favour the 
latter granted was a title to his hatred, and he never 
failed to be jealous of the credit, dignities, and presents 
which his favourites e.\torted from him. Moreover, as 
he advanced, Reverdil met en route better infomed per- 
sons, who told him details of the worst possible augury. 

Tn the duchies, Rcverdil heard a number of reports, 
some of which proved to be true, but the thing that 
struck him most, was the horror which the names of 
Struensee and Brandt inspired. Public hatred could 
not be more excited or more universal. “ They had 
transformed the court into a poisonous cavern, ajid 
filled the provinces with disgraced and unhap])y men : 
nothing was safe from their sacrilegious hands, and, 
ere long, the llirone and the altar would succumb in 
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their turn. They had overthrown a negociation from 
which the country expected its safety for future ages ; 
while under the px’etcxt of reform they reduced thou- 
sands of families to want, they squandered the fruit 
of these savings in profu ‘on and scandalous excesses. 
Not satisfied with displaying the most depraved habits, 
they turned momlity into derision, and sought to cor- 
nipt it. Such liorriblc conduct brought down on the 
nation the chastisements of Heaven. And by what 
means had they seized the power and ensured impunity? 
liy shamelessly dishonouring tlie king’s bed, and intro- 
ducing tlieir vile posterity in the place of the pure 
blood of Oldenburg. After dishonouring the king, 
they held him besieged, and allowed no one to approach 
him, save their minions, in order to degrade him, and 
keep honest men from his familiarity. He was gene- 
rally left alone with two boys, one a negro, and the 
other picked up in the streets.” 

Some persons went further, and declared that their 
prince was ill-treated, and that he was governed by 
terror; others, that his reason was affected by drugs; 
the majority stated, however, that the absurd report of 
his imbecility was spread with sinister views against 
his person and the state. 

At Schleswig, Rcverdil had a private interview with 
the Princess Dowager of Culmbach, sister of the Prince 
of Brunswick-Bevern, whose husband was Christian’s 
great-uncle. She sjX)ke mth grief of the king’s 
wretched state, which she stated to have grown much 
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worse since the tour of 1767. His remarks, she said, 
having no sense or coherence, produced the worst idea 
of his usual society. This lady and the Prince of 
Hesse and his court talked infinitely to lieverdil about 
the scandal produced in the province by the bevy that 
followed the king. The queen travelling in a man’s 
dress, the impertinences of the favourites, their fiuni- 
liarity with the king and queen, the ignoble air of the 
court, had caused them an astonishment from which 
they had not yet recovered. 

When Reverdil arrived at Hirschholm, the first 
person he saw was Brsmdt. He told the new comer 
of the king’s wretched mental condition ; the necessity 
he had, more than ever, of a consbint companion, and 
the honour he destined for Reverdil by giving him this 
office. He had had some debates on this subject, he 
added, with Struensoe, who had destined Revenlil for 
office, but the latter must promise to drive out every 
day with the king. Reverdil agreed to do so ; but did 
not thank Brandt for the post which he designed for 
him. The king and Brandt hml long grown weary of 
each othei’, and were continually quarrelling. Stru- 
ensee felt the neces.sity of separating them, and had 
given the king the choice of two or three names : Rever- 
dil was preferred, and that was the secret of his recall. 

Reverdil was prc.sented to their Majesties in the 
circle, and invited to diimer at their table. Ills re- 
ception was most flattering; the queen spoke to him 
kindly, and tlie king addressed the oi’dinaiy remarks 
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to him, nothing revealing his malady. After dinner, 
the gentlemen on duty introduced the new comer to a 
private audience with the king. The latter refeiTed 
to Reverdil’s disraisstil, and threw the blame on Hoick, 
but added, that the tutor ^.ad wearied him by urging him 
to gain the love of liis subjects; that, at that period, he 
did not wish to be beloved, &c. With this exception, 
nothing in the conversation displayed his lunacy ; and 
it (bd not appear that he had been taught beforehand 
what to say. This fact proves that jmblic rumour was 
unjust to tl)e favoimtes, for it was generally believed 
that the king was guarded, and that no one reached 
him without Iiaving been prepxred, and making a pro- 
mise what he would talk about. 

On the next day after lieverdil's arrival, the king 
and he took the promised drive with Brandt. Our au- 
thority gives a most sarcastic account of Brandt's be- 
haviour durhig the drive : hoAV he occupied the entire 
back of the carririgc, xvith one of his elbows out of the 
window to announce his presence to passers-by. The 
lx)or king was crouched up in a corner, with a sad and 
constrauied air, and appeared relieved when they re- 
turned home. Keverdil felt the greatest pity for him, 
and, on the spot, accepted Bnuidt’s offer to leave him 
to drive out alone m future with the king. 

Reverdil remained by hunself m the royal apartments 
with the monarch. Ilis mmiia, which he concealed 
from some persons, and which even the physicians in 
daily attendance on him had not yet noticed, began at 
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once to manifest itself. “ You are Bi’ondt,” he said to 
his visitor; then, breaking into a rapid and incohe- 
rent babble, he repeated some verses from Zaire, in 
which tragedy he had acted with Reverdil four years 
before. Then he said, “ You are Denize; you are La- 
tour;” two French actors who liad been in his service; 
and eventually addressed Reverdil by his right name. 
These extravagances, or a profound silence, or ques- 
tions about the signs of a change which was inciis- 
santly about to take 2 dace in his person, occupied 
neai'ly three-fourths of the t6tc-^-t6te, during the four 
months that Reverdil was almost solely with the king, 
either in his ajiartmcnts, or driving out, with no other 
suite but the jiostilion and a mounted kickey. 

At times pride exalted the king; he had been 
greeted like a god by the English nation; other kings 
were eclipsed ; it was too much wit that bad turned his 
head. At other times the king was ojipressed and me- 
lancholy : after all that he had done ; after braving every- 
thing: he would never be more than a “little man;” 
tliat is to say, a weak and dependent man. lie often 
talked about killing, and asked Reverdil whether he 
might not do so only once with impunity and without 
scandal, or whether, if he did so, he would be hojie- 
lessly wretched. On other occasions he j)retendcd to 
attack his otvn life. “ Shall I drown myself?” he would 
say ; “ shall I throw myself out of window, or dash 
out my brains against the wall?” llis object was to 
alam Reverdil, mid by leaving him ttic choice, he 
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soon forgot this folly. Still it is true that he often dc- 
sii'ed death, but feared it at the same time. One of 
the amusements was pulling in a tijo-oared boat on 
the small lake round the palace, and the poor king 
often said to Hevordil, vnth the most unhappy face in 
the world, “I should like to throw myself into the 
lake suid be pulled out again directly.” His imagina- 
tion only found a refuge in a .state of apathy, which 
was the object of his hopes and desires. There were 
three m.arked shades in his madness, which he indi- 
cated by three German expressions.* Accoi’ding to 
the stage of his trouble, he often wound up his re- 
marks by saying, Avith a groan, “I am confused” (leh 
bin confus) ; or else, “There is a noise in my head” (Es 
raj)pelt boi mir) ; or, lastly, “ I am quite beside my- 
self” (Er ist ganz iibcrgeschnappt). At times, his 
muttered and confu.scd remarks ended Avith the words, 
“ I can stand it no longer.” 

The kuig Avas evidently very unhappy; and honest 
lleverdil was ccjually so. The latter usually passed 
an hour Avith Christian after the dinner; and as he had 
been his reader, the king, at times, put a book in his 
liaiid, not to listen to Avhat he read, but that he might 
indulge in his own melancholy reveries, and talk to 
himself in a low voice. The first book Reverdil took 
ujA Avas a dictionary of celebrated men, marked at the 

* Tlio king most frcquunilj spoke Gorman to Reverdil, wliicli wus the court lan- 
guage at the time, though fonncrly he had piqued himself on addressing every- 
body ill his own laugunge, and liad always spoken to Reverdil in French, rarely 
in Danish, and never in German. 
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history of Rizzio, the lover of Mary Stuart, assassi- 
nated by Dariilcy, her husband. If this was the trick 
of a valet, it fajled in its effect, for the king never 
listened. Besides, the king had not the slightest ten- 
dency to jealousy, for he spoke twice to Rcverdil about 
a thing wliich would have aroused that feeling in any 
other husband. Once he said that Struensee was the 
queen’s Cicisbeo; on another occasion, he asked his 
visitor whether he believed that the King of Prussia 
slept with Queen Matilda. “ Why, who is the King 
of Prussia?” ReverdU asked. “Oh! Struensee.” 
This Wily of designating the favourite proved, at any 
mte, wliat power the latter possessed over the weak- 
minded monarch. 

The details which ReverdR gives us aboitt the habits 
of the court arc veiy curious. When they did not go 
hunting, they assembled to breakfiist between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. The king, the queen. Counts 
Struensee and Brandt, with some of their rnsde and 
female favourites, were always present ; and when the 
state of the weather allowed it, breakfast was followed 
by a walk, in which Struensee gave his arm to the 
queen; the king, to the only maid-of-honour who was 
admitted to this familiarity; each of the other gentle- 
men to a lady; and chance did not decide the selec- 
tion, From time to time, the same party dined at 
some smnmer-house, a distance away. Etiquette Avas 
banished from these parties; and the newly-ap{X)inted 
jtfiges Avaited at table. They only entered when a bell 
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was ning, and left the room when they had done whsit 
was wanted. On these excursions, the queen drove 
out in the same carriage with the king and Struensee. 
She placed herself between them at table; mid if the 
king misbeliaved himsel^, Reverdil led him out of the 
room. The queen even returned at night alone with 
the favourite. Tliis princess, who, on her arrival firom 
England, had been extremely alFable and ingenious in 
finding occasions to say agreeable things to everybody, 
now oidy spoke with eagerness to the favourite ; and if 
before and after dinner she addressed any one, whether 
male or female, Struensee was listening. 

With this exception, the indecent tone sujiposed by 
the public did not prevail in this company ; they re- 
sembled the servants of a large house Avho had sat 
down to table in their master’s absence. A new comer 
must have been struck by the familiar tone, and at see- 
ing a court where there were no great noblemen, and 
hardly any gentlemen. 

Reverdil was astonished at not hearing a word about 
the queen doAvager smd her son, who lived at Fre- 
densborg, about nine miles from Hirschhohn. There 
seemed a settled determination to keep l’i*ince Fre- 
derick apart frem his brother; no appanage Avas 
granted him, though it was full time to think about 
it, nor was he initiated into affairs of state. Reverdil 
resolved to do what he could to satisfy the queen 
dowager by inducing the king to drive over and see 
her; but the latter Avould not consent. Hence the 
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estrangement came from Christian, and not from tlie 
queen dowager. 

We have seen how Prince Frederick was kept out 
of the king’s box at the play; and Brandt was blamed 
for it, although it was done by the monarch’s express 
order. Equal anger was felt because Brandt did not 
mvite the prince to the private theatricals and dancing 
which filled up a portion of the evenings at Ilirsch- 
holm. For this, so Reverdil says, Struensce was 
rnaudy to blame. He had seen at London and 
Berlin the princes paying their court to the king, 
and mixing themselves up with the gnmdees in the 
iuite-chamber. On his return, he was shocked by the 
old Danish fashion, by which the courtiers did not 
come to the king’s ante room till they hud paid their 
respects to the royal princes and princesses, who were 
thus placed on a levid with the sovereign. He tliere- 
forc resolved to make Prince Frederick undergo these 
humiliations until he had learned his duty. 

It required a grcfit occasion for the queen dowager 
and her son to be invited, at lengthened intervals, to 
(line at Hirschholm. When they arrived, they were 
kept waiting; and the frigid reception granted them 
left them but little doubt that their presence was dis- 
agreeable. Th(‘y were not angry with the king, and 
did not explain this contempt by his caprices or his 
indolent apathy, but they blamed the young queen 
and her adherents. Hence serious and frivolous sub- 
jects combined to foment the misunderstanding m the 
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royal fiunily and between relations. The lightest in- 
sults are not those which hurt the least. 

Serious complaints were being raised about this time 
at the court of the quee’ dowager, in the capital and 
the provinces, about the education of the prince royal, 
or rather, because his education was not yet begun. 
He was said to be left in the giirdcns of Ilirschhohn to 
the inclemency of the seasons and his own imprudence, 
with no other society but that of two lads of the lowest 
rank. The most reasonable and the wannest patriots 
ssiid bitterly, that a retarded education was a great 
fault in the case of a boy whose majority began at the 
age t)f thirteen; as if the initural progress of a boy 
could be accelerated in accordance wth human insti- 
tutions. 

Such were the universal pivjudlce, and the language 
of the most moderate men. At the court, on tlie con- 
trary, they were so satisfied with the method adopted, 
that the queen and Struensee actually liad drawings 
made of the cliildish amusements of their young Emile, 
which were engraved and published. He could be 
seen in them entering his cold bath, playing at ball, 
O’* using his little mke and spade. They fiincied that 
the entire universe would applaud tliis unique example 
of a truly royal education. 

The queen might be mistaken as to her son’s educa- 
tion, as it wsis carried on by a man of systems, but 
she was an excellent mother, and paid as much atten- 
tion to her children as her position allowed. Wlicn 
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on any rainy day the court was obliged to remain 
in-doors, the queen did not fiiil to appear after dessert, 
carrying her daughter on one of her arms, and leading 
lier son by the other hand, while his two bttle play- 
mates chuig to her skirt. She seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the hap[)mess of being a mother. The i)rince 
was neither timid, nor indocile, nor fretful; but his 
education was very much behindhand. At the age 
of nearly four years, he did not yet know any lan- 
guage, but had made a jargon of Danish and German, 
which he had learned from his two playmates. The 
conclusion at which Reverdil arrives, though dis- 
playing an evident bias, is probably correct : — 

“If die temperature had been less damp; if the 
young prince had had a sufficiently strong constitu- 
tion to withstand these trials; if an intelligent and 
almost imperceptible but continued inspection had 
caused his amusements to help in developing his rea- 
son, this education would have been worth more than 
that of all his ancestors.” 

Hut this insjjcction Avas not made, owing to the 
jealousy of Struensee, who considered everything 
badly done that did not pass through his liands, and 
who had undertaken this inspection himself, like all the 
rest, Avithout reflecting that he already had a great deal 
more work than he could do in the course of the day. 
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his domestic orgies, 113 ; list of his 
ministry, 114 ; his court favourites, 
121 et seq. I his travels in foreign 
parts, 126 ei seq. ; liis journey 
through Jutland, Schleswig, and 
Gottorp, 127 ; his presents to Vol- 
taire, who sang the praises of his 
benefactor, 131 ; his visit to Uanau 
and his brother-in-law, Landgrave 
Charles, 132 ; sails down the Bliine, 
ih ; visits Amsterdam, the Hague, 
and Brussels, 133 ; bis arrival in 
England, V) ; his visit not agreeable 
to George III. 134; his cold re- 
ception, 135 et seq. ; list of the 
royal suite, 136; his stay in Lon- 
don, 137 ; Walpole’s satirical sket- 
ches of his visit and its amusements, 
137 et seq. ; his interview with the 
I’rineess Dowager, 139 ; his journey 
to Yorkshire, 142 ; his visits to 
Cambridge, and also to Oxford, 


where be received the honorary de- 
gree of J).C,L., 143 ; magnificently 
entertained by the Cily of London, 
144, 148 ; outertained at Eiebniond 
Lodge, Carlton House, &c., 148, 
149 ; his sarcasm against the Prin- 
cess Dowager, 149 ; gives a grand 
masked ball at the Oj>era House, 
149, 150 ; his departure from Eng- 
land, 151 ; execrable verses on, ib. 
sketches of his private life and 
character, 162-158 ; his adventure 
with the money lender, 154-6 ; 
Walpole’s character of him, 157 ; 
his wife’s letter respecting him, 161 ; 
his journey to France, a!id arrival 
at Paris, 175; his reception by 
JiOuis XY., 175 ; his private inter- 
view with him, 177 ; his reception 
at Paris, and his visits to the 
various institutions, 178 et seq . ; 
dines w'ith the Ac;ademician8, 180 ; 
his high opinion of Paris, 182 ; his 
raunific(‘nce, 183 ; liis return liome, 
185 ; liis joyous reception, ] 87 ; 
the members of liis ministiy’, 188 ; 
distressed state of the country on 
his return, 191 ; his trip to 8chle8- 
wig and Holstein with the queen, 
228 ; dismisses his court, 235 ; state 
of his court, 240-2 ; state reforms 
effected by liis minister, 270 et seq, 
{see Dknmark) ; his marlnesss and 
hopeless condition, 290, 291; liis 
freaks of madness, 291, 292 ; sup- 
presses his council by public ileeree, 
305 ; becomes absolute, 307 ; cele- 
bration of his birthday, 314; his 
administrative changes and reforms, 
318 et ^eq , ; appoints Struenseo 
privy cabinet minister, with all the 
power of grand vizier, 347, 350; 
his insanity clearly manifested, 374, 
375. 

Christiansborg, palace of, 311. 

Chudlcigh, Mips, at the fancy ball, 31. 

Civic council of Oo})onhagen, re-or- 
ganization of the, 325. 

Conde, prince de, 181. 

Conti, prince do, 172. 

Cope^iagen, institutions and law's of 
extensively reformed, 325 et seq. ; 
*’ Court and Town Council” of es- 
tablished, 327. (See Denmauk, iukI 
Christian VTT.) 
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di'aUi ofFmlorick V., 13 ; maiTied 
by proxy to Caroline Mutililo, 44; 
biographical notice of, 50 ; hi8 
liereclitary cluirne to the Sclileswig 
Holstein duchies, 50, ol ; sus]iocted 
plots against his life, oS ; his educa- 
tion, 56 ei scq. ; his sarcasms, 58 ; 
Bevcrdil’s ac(!Ount of him when 
twelve years old, 61 et seq. ; his 
progress in the polite arts, 6-1 ; pro- 
claimed Xing of Denmark, 69 ; his 
religious notions, 72; court anec- 
dotes of, 73, 74 ; under the inllueiico 
of a triumvimte, 77 ; pleasant anec- 
dote of, 79 ; marriage of his two 
sisters, 81 ; his marriage in contem- 
plation, 82 ; affianced to PrinccBS 
Caroline Matilda, ib ; sees her for 
the first time at Boeskilde, 83 ; 
traits of his character and person, 
84 ; his entry with the princess in- 
to Copenhagen, 84 ; their raari'iago 
and festivities, 84, 85 ; various fes- 
tivals and amusements introduced 
by, 90; his coronation, 98; his 
first quarrel, 99 ; his Journey to Hol- 
stein, 100 ; insults his wife on his 
return, 103; his dissolute orgies, 
104, 105 ; birth of his son and heir, 
Frederick VI., 108; appoints a 
general commission for agricultural 
improvements, 111 ; his debau- 
cheries aud dissipated career, 112 ; 
his domestic orgies, 113 ; list of his 
ministry, 114 ; his court favourites, 
121 et seq. I his travels in foreign 
parts, 126 ei seq. ; his Joiumey 
through Jutland, Schleswig, and 
Gkittorp, 127 ; his presents to Vol- 
taire, who sang the praises of his 
benohictor, 131 ; his visit to Hanau 
and his brother-in-law. Landgrave 
Charles, 132 ; sails down the Rhine, 
ih ; visits Amsterdam, the Hague, 
and Brussels, 133 ; his arrivid in 
England, ib ; his visit not agreeable 
to George Til. 134; his cold re- 
.ception, 136 et seq. ; list of the 
royal suite, 136; his stay in Lon- 
don, 137 ; Walpole’s satirical sket- 
ches of his visit and its amusements, 
137 et seq. ; his interview with the 
Princess Dowager, 139 ; his journey 
to Yorkshire, 142 ; his visits to 
Cambridge, and also to Oxford, 


where bo received the lionorary de- 
gree of D.C.L., 143 ; magnificently 
enterlaiiied by the City of London, 
144, 148 ; eiitortuined at Riehmond 
Lodge, Carlton Houhc, &c., 148, 
149 ; his sarcasm against the Prin- 
cess Jlowager, 149 ; gives a grand 
masked ball at the Opera House, 
149, 150 ; his departure from Eng- 
land, 151 ; execrable verses on, ib. 
sketches of bis private life aud 
character, 152-158 ; his adventure 
with the money lender, 15 1-6 ; 
Walpole’s eharueter of him, 157 ; 
his wife’s letter respecting him, 161 ; 
his journey to France, and arrival 
at Paris, 175; his reception by 
Louis XV., 175 ; his private inter- 
view with him, 177 ; his reception 
at Paris, and his visits to the 
various institutions, 178 et seq . ; 
dines with the Academicians, 180 ; 
his high opinion of Paris, 182 ; liis 
munificence, 183 ; his return home, 
185 ; his joyous reception, 187 ; 
the members of his ministry, 188 ; 
distressed state of the country on 
his return, 191 ; his trip to Schles- 
wig and Holstein with the queen, 
228 ; dismisses his court, 235 ; state 
of his court, 240-2 ; state reforms 
eflected by his minister, 270 et seq^ 
{see Denmabk) ; his madnesss and 
hopeless condition, 290, 291; his 
freaks of madness, 291, 292 ; sup- 
presses his council by public decree, 
305 ; becomes absolute, 307 ; cele- 
bration of his birthday, 314; his 
administrative changes and reforms, 
318 et seq.\ appoints Striicnsee 
piivy cabinet minister, with all the 
powder of grand vizier, 347, 350; 
his insanity clearly manifested, 374, 
375. 

Christiansborg, palace of, 311. 

Chudlcigh, Miss, at the fancy ball, 31. 

Civic council of Copenhagen, re-or- 
ganization of the, 325. 

Conde, prince de, 181. 

Conti, prince do, 172. 

Copenluigcn, institutions and laws of 
extensively reformed, 325 et seq. ; 
"Court and Town Council” of es- 
tablished, 327. (See Dehmauk, and 
CUBISTIAK VII.) 
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Council of Conferences, established 
after the suppression of the Privy 
Council, 307. 

Court of Denmark, state of the, 240-2; 
changes and reductions in the, 327, 
328; umuseinonts of the, 8i, 85; 
intrigues connected with the, 29, 
77, 80, 122 tt seq., 363, 364. 

Coui’t language of Denmark, 309. 

Court reforms in Denmark, 277. 

Cresset, tlie favourite of the Princess 
Augusta, 20 ; anecdote of, 22. 

Cuml^rland, duke, aiie<'.dote of, 16. 

D. 

Dames do la TTalle, 183. 

Damiens, execution of, 173, 

Danish language, (‘oinplairits against 
the disuse <d', 359, 360. 

Dauneskjold 8nmso(\ count, 75; his 
genealogy, 75, note; his court in- 
trigues and iiiAuenee, 76 ; his dis- 
missal, 109. 

Dauneskjold Laurvig, count von, the 
Danish minister, 188 ; his high cha- 
racter, 190 ; his daughter married 
to Count llolek, 198. 

admiral, dismissed, 271. 

Dj‘hn, baron von, 47. 

DfiNM.vKii, Caroline Matilda’s journey 
to, 47 ; court of, 50 ; the royal 
family of, and right of su(u:ession to 
tlie throne, 51 ; (lossessiou of Schles- 
Holstein of vital importance 
to, 51, 52, uofe; government of, 
under Frederick V., 68 ; subsidies 
paid to, 68 ; ruinous coiulitioii of, 
69 ; names of tlie royal family of, 78 ; 
and their feelings towards Caroline 
Matilda, 88, 89; various festivals 
and umusoinciits introduced into, 
90 ; enact mciit for the punishment 
of fanatics and murderers, 107 ; 
protection extended to the Society 
of Arts at Copenhagen, ih. ; com- 
position of the ministry, 114 ; heavy 
debts of, when Christian VIT. as- 
cended Hie throne, 127 ; state of 
the kingdom, 128, 129; the mem- 
bers of tlie ministry, 188; public 
discontent, 190; depressed state 
of, 193 ; existence of serfdom in, 
J93; changes at court, 195; state 
of the court, 240 2; general anar- 


chy of the kingdom, 243 ; state of, 
under Stnieusee, 253 ; historical 
retrospwt of, 254 ei seq , ; the Ijcx 
R egiay ih.; foreigners in, 254; 
titles and honours bestowed, 256, 
257 ; useless expenses incurred, 
257, 258 ; her increasing debt, 258 ; 
war with Algiers, 260, 261; her 
naval experlition against Algiers, 
261 ; abolition of the censorsiii]), 
262 ; great changes and propositi 
reforms, 27t), 271 ; her foivign af- 
fairs, 273 ; Russian alliance with, 
273 ; her home allairs, 274 ; col- 
lection of the taxes, 275 ; court re- 
forms, 277 ; public morals, 278 ; 
the council of state reorganised, 
279 ; changes in the privy coun- 
cil, 281 ; levity of the court, 2 J5 ; 
bad harvest in, 294 ; visit of the 
princes of Sweden to, ih . ; letter of 
the government to the Empress of 
Russia, 297 ; reorganisation of the 
privy council, 301; council sup- 
pressed by royal dtjcree, 305 ; coun- 
cil of confereuccs establislu'd, 307 ; 
the king becomes absolute, ib, ; re- 
forms in, 308 ; freedom of the 
pri'ss, ih. ; tlie court language of, 
309; great reforms in every de- 
partment of tlie state, 324 et seq. ; 
state debts of, 330 ; negoeiations 
with Russia, 340 ; Siruciisce’s ab- 
solute power, 348, 353 ; dissatisfac- 
tion with the government measures. 
348, 359 ; her foreign relations, 357, 

Desiio^crs, the J<'reiieh dancing mas- 
ter, 1. 

Divorces, number of, in George the 
Third’s reign, ]l. 

Dorchester, lady, ex-mistress of 
George II., anecdote of, 8. 

Dorset, Saekville, duke of, 192. 

Duborry, Madame, the mistress of 
Louis XV., 168, 169. 

Dubois, cardinal, 172. 

Dunis, due de, presents to the, 183. 

During, Major, 120. 

Diirfort, due dc, 171. 


E. 

Edwin, Lady Charlotte, 17. 
Eighteenth century, habits and man- 
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ncru of the, 7-9 ; excessive gam- 
bling of the, 9 i vices of Uie, 10 
et scq. 

Englisli, poetical sketch of the, 18(1. 

Ennui, arises from etiquette, 218. 

E<ioles, Mudame de, 106; iifterwards 
Madame Ponqiadoiir, 167. 

Executions, for robbery uiid murd(«r 
in the 18lh enilury, 12. 

Eybcn, Friiulein von, 88.' 


E. 

Ftiir A»nazon, flic, 165, 

Falekenskjold, Seiieea Olho von, bio- | 
grajihieal notices of 320 ; 4‘mployed 
by 8truent.t’e in dijilouiatie matters j 
willi llu^sia, 321 rt seq. 

Filosofovv, niajor-geiuTal, clievalier, ' 
the Itiissian dijilonuitist, insidfs j 
Stnu'Dsee, 221 ; iiili’igued of, 214, 

2 15; ap])()iidcd minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Russia, 2 .j3. 

Finances, college of, 330; dqiutics 
np})oint<'d to, 331. 

Flavivonrl, Madame do, 178; valua- 
ble prevent to, 184. 

Flaxboom, eiirions mistake in the 
translation of, 310. 

Foreign allairs of Denmark, 273. 

Foundling Ifospitul, esIablisluMl by 
Hirueiisee, 295. 

Kraiiec, wretelied state of, in 1715, 
163; the degraded noblesse of, 163, 

16 !• ; all llie signs of an impending 
revolution manifested nndi'r liouis 
X V'’., 167 ; destruction of the aneien 
regime, J68; matrimony entirely 
disregarded in, 171 ; universal li- 
bertinism in, 171 f i pivva- 

h'lieo of superstition in, 173 ; elii- 
valry of, 17 1. 

Frederick, erown prince of Denmark, 
bis refraelory temj)er, 286; his 
course of education, 287 cl scq.; at 
court, 378. I 

Froilerick, Prince of Wales (jee Wales, 
])rinee of). 

Frcdej'ick I [I. of Germany, 254. 

Fredcriek V. of Denmark, suriiamed i 
“tho Good,” 52; anecdote of, ib. 
note; inconsolable at the loss of his 
wife, 52, B3; married to the Prin- 
cess J uliaim Maria of Wolfenbuttel, i 
VOL. I. 


53 ; his illness, 65 ; his death, 43, 
66 ; sorrow caused thereby, 67 ; bis 
government, 68. 

Frederick VI. of Denmark, birth of, 
108. 

Frederiks/^cr/jf and Frederiksior^, the 
(list inet ion between, 311, 312. 

Frederiksborg, palace of, 250, 251. 

Fmlerikson, the money lender, 15 1 ; 
King Ghrislian’s adventure with, 
1.55. 

Fiint'rals, expenses of, eurtailod, 326. 


Gabel, Frau von, Inr acquaintance 
with Dr. Sfriicnsee, and intrigues 
with the king, 216. 

Giihh'r, General von, wife of, 222; the 
enein^ of >Strueiisee, 3G3. 

Gambier, Adjniral, 151. 

< lambling of t lie ciglileciith century, 9. 

(Jarilfs du corps, 336. 

Gai! iek's interview with King Chris- 
tian, 150. 

George I., his mistres.se.s, 8; eonrsc- 
ne'S of manners introduced by, ib. 

George T, and XL, their family life 
one long olh'nee against ]>ropriely, 
8 ; the feeling of hatred betwixt 
them, ib, 

Georgia II., his detestation of his son, 
3 ; his character, 3, 4 ; lami)Oon on, 
4, iio/c; his unforgiving spirit, Jk 

George, Prineo of IVales (afterwamk 
George III.), 1 i ; anecdotes of his 
early life, lOelscq.; his governors 
and tutors, 20 {see. George III.). 

George III., Ins lirst a[XH*(:li after as- 
cending the throne, 3 ; vices of his 
reign, JO; character of, 25; anec- 
dotes of, 26 ; his speech respect ing 
the inamage of Caroline Matilda, 
40 ; his dislike to Christian VII., 
131.; liis cold reception of bun, 135 
el scq , ; Walpole’s sarcastic account 
of the met'tmg, 137, 138 ; treated 
with coldness by liis sister Caroline 
Matilda, 210; bis feelings and im- 
pressions respecting his sister’s con- 
duct, 250. 

Gen.ian, the language of Denmark, 
209; Striieusce’s use and abuse of,ifi. 

Gesvrc.s, due de, 172. 

25 
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Oleichcn, von, the Danish envoy to 
Franco, 68, 176. 

Gloucester, duke of, juvenile anec- 
dotes oli 16. 

Gottorpi von, raised to the rank of 
count, 12y, 

Govemment, mode of, by dilTorent 
sovereigns, 4, note, 

Grafton, duke of, and Nancy Parsons, 

11 . 


Hanoverian dynasty, 7 ; coarseness of 
manners introduced by the, 8. 

llarcourt, lord, his resignation as go- 
vernor 1o Prince George, 18,19; 
anecdotes of, 20. 

Hay, lord Cliarles, anecdote of, 174. 

Tfayter, bisliop, 20. 

Ilell-lire club, blasphemous travesties 
of tlie, 0. 

Hesse, Prince Cliarles of, 81 ; biogra- 
pliieal notices of, 81,«o/e. 

Hesse Cassel, Princess Mary of, Ca- 
roline Matilda’s letter to, 190. 

Jlirscbliolni, palace of, ])rescnted to 
Count Mollke, 57 j the most mag- 
nilleent of all tlio royal resideacca, 
265-7 ; royal hunt at, 282, 

lljorth, a ro}i\l runner, 103. 

Hoick, Conrad von, Count, 100; the 
coui ticr, 104 ; liia iiibolenco to- 
uarda llie >oung queen, 104; ap- 
pointed court marshal, 105 ; his iii- 
lluenec, 109; invested ivitli t lie Star 
of the Daunehrog order, 117 ; Ilia 
marriage, 120; charges against, 123; 
appointed grand inaitre do la gardc- 
rohe et dcs ])laisirfl, 191 ; his oiler 
of marriage ivfused by Lady llel 
Htaiiliope, 192; his boundless ex- 
travagance, 191; liis second mar- 
riage, 198 ; his impertinent assump- 
tion, 199; Ids intrigues, 227; his 
(lisndssul, 235. 

llolderiicss, lord, secretary of state, 

21. I 

Holidays, abolition of superfluous | 
ones, 281. 

Holm, von, dismissed, 318. 

Holstein, Ivussiaii elidms to, 130; its 
maritime importance, ih. 

Holstein, count, Ids H]>poinfnient, 325. | 

J foist eiii G‘ >1 torp, Cluo le.- !• rtd«-riv k 


Bovoroi^ duke of, 129; hoiiso of, 
a formidable power, ib, 

Horace, prince of Scandalia, 32. 

Horse races, established by Yon 
Warnstodt, 285. 

Hunting, the queen’s fondness for, 
282; incident recorded in, 289. 

Hotel do Villo, of Paris, grand ball 
at, 166. 

I. 

Intrigues at the court of Denmark, 
29, 77, 80, 122 et seq., 363, 364. 


J. 

James II. governed by his priests, 6, 
note. 

Juliana Maria, of Denmark, her sc- 
erot dislike to Caroline Matilda, 89; 
her retired life, 160; her intrigues, 
161; Princess, Caroline Matilda’s 
charac1i?r of her, 197 ; retires to 
Fredensborg, 345; See WotFEN- 

UUTTEL. 

Jutland, oppressed state of, 193. 


Keith, »Sii’ K. Murray, bis nicmoij-s 
and eorres|ioiideiice, 47, note. 
Kirebolf, John, valet of the Danish 
king, 71, 72. 

KOppern, von, his dismissal, 317. 


L. 

Laekeydom, abolition of, 310. 

Law c'ourts, number of abolished, 
227 ; ameliorations in, 324. 

Lccziiuska, Mai-ia, 163. 

Leggo, his court intrigue.'^, 28, 29, 30. 

Lc'x Kegia, of Denmark, 254, 350 el 
note^ 351. 

LUterfiteurs, in Denmark, .S08. 

London, city of, entiTtains King 
Christian, of Denmark, 1 14-8; re- 
markable bill of faro, 116, 147. 

Lottery, establishment of the, 313. 

Louis \V., of France. 163; his vo- 
lui»luous «ourt, 165, 166; iiiflu- 
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cnccdby Madamo Pompadour, 167; 
his debaucheries and low propensi- 
ties, 168 ei 8eq,\ his interview with 
King Christian, 177 ; his expensive 
visits to the Theatre Pran^ais, 170. 

Louisa, Queen of Denmark, lior good- 
ness and beauty, 52; her death, 
ib. 

Louisa, Princess of Denmark, 89, 90. 

Louisa Augusta, Princess, birth and 
christening of, 3 16; mother of Chris- 
tian Augustus, Duke of Sclileswig- 
llolstein Sonderb urg A ugustciiburg 
and other royal personages, 3d6 note 

Liiln, F*'"u von der, the qucc'ii’s lady 
in waiting, diamissed, 235. 

Luxembourg, marechal do, 171. 


M. 

Marble church, tlio, 328. 

Masquerades first given at the Danish 
court, 00. 

Matilda, order of, ostablisliod, 311, 
315; members on whom the order 
was conferred, 310, 

Matrimony, ridiculed in Iho eighteenth 
century, 10. 

Melcombe, lord, 4; his feelings to- 
wards Frederick Prince of Wahis, 
5 ; his anecdotes of Augusta Prin- 
cess of Wales and tho royal family, 
16 cl seq. 

“ Memoirs of an Unfortunate (jucen,*' 
autlienticity of the work, 3 L 

Moltke, count, of Denmark, 51, 67 ; 
sarcasm on, 58 ; his arbitrary rule, 
06; court triiimvii'ato formetl by, 
77; his dismissal, 80; his death, 
317. 

Monaco, prince de, 17S. 

Monaldcschi, exccutetl, 178. 

Miintcr, tho German preacher, Ids 
sermon against tho royal amuse- 
ments, 91, 92. 

Murders, hy the aristocrjicy, 12. 

Murray, solicitor-general, 20. 


N. 

Navy, reforms in tiio administration 
of the, 320. 

Nevers, duehesso de, 178. 


Nielson, instructor of Frinco Chris- 
tian of Denmark, 58, 59. 
No-Popery, riots of 1780, 12, 

North, lord, anecdote of, 11. 
“Northern Courts,” by T. Brown, its 
secret history of Sweden and Den- 
mark, 53, 54, 55 note. 

Norwegians, discontent of the, 190. 


O. 

Oginsky, count, 302. 

Oldenburg, count Christian of, cleelcd 
Prince of Schlcswig-llolstciu, 51. 

Opera House, grand masked ball at 
1110,119,150. 

Orkiiev, lady, cx-mistrcss of William 

8 . 

Orleans, cine dc, 175, 176. 

Osten, count voii der, appointed to 
tho Foreign Ollice, 209 ; his birth 
and eh('(|ucrc(l fortunes, 299 cf seq^ 

Oxford tTnivcraily confers tlie hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L, on KingChris- 
tian and many of his suite, 1 13. 


P. 

Parc aux Cerfs, at Paris, 168, 170. 

Pariv^, eily ball at tho Hotel «lo Villo, 
163, 161; immorality of, 16 1. 

Par.'^ons, Nancy, IT. 

Pei*e d’Orleans’ “ Revolutions d’Anglc- 
terre*,” 21, 2t. 

Peterborough, Dr. T., bishop of, pre- 
ceptor to tho Prineo of Wales, 24. 

Plesscn, Frau von, her iiillueiicc, 86, 
88, 89 ; lu;r removal aud dismissal, 
116, 117. 

Poisson, Mademoiselle, 166; after- 
wards Madame Pompadour, 167. 

Police of Copenhagen, reorganized, 
326. 

Polish election, 302. 

Pompadour, Madame, 167 ; her power 
over the king, and despotic rule, 107, 
168; spread of her evil cxauqdo 
through Fi'anee, 108. 

Poiiiatowski. biographical notices of, 
301. 

Pope, Alex., Prince of Wales’s visit 
to, 5. 
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l*opeliniere, M., the pretty wife of, 
173. 

rortsinouth, duchess of, ex-mistress 
of Clinrles II., 8. 

I*ro!»s, freedom of the, in Denmark, 
SOS. 

rrii. *e of Denmjirk, his edu- 

cal iou iie^jlected, 371). 

I’rinccs.s, birth of a, 3M>, (Sec 

LoiMSV AnUTSTA.) 

IVivy I’miiieil suppressed, jukI the 
iniiiist rs disiiiisse«l, 307. 
Ih’ovisions, seareit\ of in Denmark, 
2t) k 


R. 

Rake-hell, 12 j verses on tlio w'ord, 
13, «o/e. 

Raut/.au-.\s<‘hel)ei*^% count von, bio- 
graphical notu'cs of, 1 1 1', ll."), 23.3 
il mq. ; hi.s libertine haluN, 
230, 237 ; IMr. Wraxall’s reinark.s 
on his infaiiiou‘< character, 23.S, 
nofe\ introdueed to tlie king ainl 
(pu*en, 230; entertained at court, 

2 JO; colours jnvM'iiled Iin the 
tpieen td the legnuent eoininanded 
b} liim, 213; his apiioinlinentN, 
232; his faetiou'* ad\iee, 322, 323; 
his diNlike t<» Sti*>u'usee, 301, 302 ; 
his lieavy ileht-*, /A.; Ins intrigne.s 
against Slruensee, 302, 303. 

“ Heeolleeluins of an Old Ohaniber- 
lain,” a novel, de-«eribe.s the ap- 
jiearance of Caroline Alatilfla, 2.S k 

Ri;ventl(nv, eonnt, tutor of I’rnic'e 
Christian, 30; his boverity as a 
tnakniaster, 57, 02 ; his adminis- 
tration, 70 ; grand eliamherlain, 
nneedoies of, 73 ct scif. • eourt 
triumvirate formed bv, 73; at the 
head of the iiialeontenls, t)l ; Ihs 

dismissal, 111; In^ death, 307, 

iiuff'. 

Reverdil, von, tutor of IVinee Chris- 
tian, 00 ; hisaeeount ofl’mieeChris- 
tiau v\heu twehe years of age, <>1 ; I 
his manly reproof, as mmister, of j 
the dis.solute ('Ount Ilolek, lOt; ' 
ordered to leave Constantinople, j 
10.3 ; invite<l to reMimo olllee, I 
t», 3(5.3 J (NmnI IJern.slorjr.s letter, j 
to, <7y, , liiti Journey', 370 ; his in- : 


troduction to court, and his inter- 
view with Christian, 372, 373 j his 
details about the king and the 
habits of the court, 374 el seq. 

Robbers of the eighteenth century, 

12 . 

Roeskildo, in Denmark, meeting of 
Christian VII. and Caroline Ma- 
tilda at, 83. 

Roman- Coupior, Mademoiselle, ICR. 

Kosenkranz, jirivy eonncillor von, 
appointed minister of war, 77 ; 
his dismissal SO ; his death, 307, 
nude. 

Rotho Thy go, of the College of Fi- 
nances, 331. 

RoauI Family of Denmark, 90; their 
amusements, 90, 91. 

Ko\al hunt at If irsehholm, 282. 

Ko>al (piarrel, 293. 

Ro\ul successions, remark.^ on, .31. 

Kn*.fc,ia, her intiuenei*, 11.5; her bully- 
ing sjiirit, 211- ; alliance with Den- ’ 
in/irk, 273; let ter from the Danish 
governnii'iit to tlio ein]n’ess, 297 ; 
cavalier trealment of the Danish 
minister, 29H ; (piarrel with, 322; 
negociaiions with, 339; riunours 
of war with, 3 JO, 3 til. 


S. 

SI. nermain, eonnt, manufacturer of 
tho elixir of life, 173 ; pri*siden(. 
of the war niini-:trv, 77; hiogra- 
phieal notiei's of, 77, vutf' ; his 
di.sjni»bal, 110; Ins excellent re- 
forms in the army, 275. 

Raldern, I Terr von, 11.3; his letter 
agaiii.st Count Ranizau, ih. ; takes 
hi.s k’ave, 117; his eareer and eha- 
raetiT, IIS. 

iSeliaek opjaises tlio reform of tlie 
]n'ivv coniieil, ami is dismis.sed, 
30l..‘ 

Selummclmann, tiaron von, 1 13 ; 
biographical notices of, 119. 

Sclslo'-wig-llol.blein, hcivdilary claims 
of the ro>al family of Denmark, 
.30; liistorieal notices, 51 ot seq. \ 
Count Christian of Oldenburg 
elected, 5L; decided that tho 
duchies “should remam eternally 
undivided and together, ih , ; rule 
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of succession, ib. j its possession of 
vital importance to Denmark, 51, 
52, notfi, 

SclilosviV Tfolstcin Sonderburg Au- 
gustonburg, duke of, his descent, 
346, note. 

Schrodcrscc, von, dismissed, 318. 

Schumacher, his government of Den- 
mark, 254 j the cabinet seci-ctury, 
364. 

Scott, Mr., tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, 19, 20. 

Seckendorf, baron von, his letter to 
Mr. W. N. Wraxall, 31, note. 

Sei’ldom, existence of in Denmark, 
1M3 

SerN, emaneipaiion of the, 367. 

Sesquicr, advoenie-goneral, 181. 

Sevres, King Christian’s visit to, 179. 

Shnuenburg race, expiration of the, 
51. 

“Sharp cxaniinatiou” of prisoners 
abolished, 356. 

Schleswig, royal visit to, 230. 

Small pox, its ravages in Zeeland, 
223. 

Smith, jMrs. (lillespic, 46. 

Sohlciitlial, baron von, 121. 

Soplda Magdalena, Queen of Den- 
mark, 74 ; her inlluenro over 
])ul>Uc aifairs, 78, 79 j Iut fivlings 
towards Caroline Mutihla, 88, 89; 
her death, 228. 

Sperling, von, equen^ of Christian 
V^IT., 71 ; appointed baillitf of 
lliitten, 111; his vieious charac- 
ter, 115. 

Stanhope, Lady Del, refuses the oiTer 
of Count Ifolek, 192. 

Sliefeleit - Kiiilirine, ini.*'t.ress of 
Cliristiim VII., 103, 101; her 
shameful career, 113 ; arrc.sted and 
sent to prison, ih. 

Stoektleth, Fniulein von, married to 
Count llolek, 1 20. 

Stone, Mr., sub-governor to Prince 
George, 18, 19. 

Siruonsee, Dr. John Frederick, the 
physician of Altona, 130; his visit 
to the G-alerie des Cerfs, 178 ; bio- 
graphical notices of, 200; origin of 
his family, i4., note ; his person and 
cliaraeter, ih.; his growing influeneo 
with the king, 209; his appoint- 


ment as state councillor, 211 ; his 
first introduction to Caroline Ma- 
tilda, 215; his acquaintance with 
Frau von Gabel, 216 ; his intimacy 
with, and influence over, Caroline 
Matilda, 219, 221 ; gains the con- 
fidence of the king, 220 ; insultod 
by Filosofow, the Russian diplo- 
matist, 221 ; conciliates the royal 
pair, 223; his constant access to 
the queen, 225; her familiarities 
with him create suspicion, 226, 
227 ; his great influence over her, 
232; his proposed reforms, 233, 
234, 241 ; his first decree, 259 ; 
dissntisfaetioTi with, 263 ; his pro- 
po.scd reform.s, 271, 272 ; his max- 
ims, 276 ; his plan for driving the 
nobles from (kipenbagcn, 276, 
note; reorganises the council of 
state, 279 ct seq. ; his wise measures 
in providing against the effects of a 
bad harvest, 294; continues his 
reform, and establishes a foundling 
hospital, 295, 296; privy council 
suppressed by, 305 ; his almost ab- 
solute power, 306; his reforms, 
311 H spq . ; establishes a public 
lottery, 313; his administrative 
changes and reforms, 318 et seq.\ 
his further reforms and ameliora- 
tions in every department of the 
.Mato, 324 ft evq . ; his sudden 
alarm and resignation of ollico, 
337 ; his desire to maintain the i)i- 
dopendenee of Denmark, 338 ; Ids 
absolute power and extravaganee, 
347 ; appointed privy cabinet mi- 
nister, 318; ma<lc a Danish count, 
353 ; his coat of arms, 353 ; his 
progress in rofonns, 355 ; his ma- 
n.igciiK'nt of foreign affairs, 357 ; 
growing dissatisfaction with, 358 H 
seq. ; intrigues against, 362, 303 ; 
public dislike to, 370. 

Struensec, Charles Augustus, of the 
college of finances, brother of the 
sceri’tary, 331. 

Struensec, Justiz-ralli, his influential 
position, 350. 

Superstition in France, temp. Louis 
XV., 173. 

Sweden, princes of, visit Copenhagen 
and Paris, 295. 
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T. 

Talbot, ladj, beauty of, 140, 152. 

Theatre Boyal, royal quarrel at the, 
293, 294. 

Theatricals, introduced into the 
Danish court, 90. 

Tliott, count von, the Danish Mi- 
nister, 188 ; his hi^h charoc^ter, 
189 ; his dismissal, 307 ; joins the 
newly formed ministry in 1772, 
307, note, 

V. 

Vices of the eighteenth century, 9 
ft seq. 

Villeroy, Magdaloino cle, Dncliessc do 
Boutllers, lihcrliiiism of, 171. 

Voltiiiro sings flic praises of Cliris- 
tiun VII., 131. 


W. 

Wuldegrave, lord, 30. 

Wales, Augusta jiriucoss of, 1 j stati* 
of society at the time of her hus- 
band’s (leatli, 13; her family, ib, 
et note; her income, 14; (leli\’ered 
of a princess, Caroline ^Matilda, 15 ; 
libels on, ib ; Meleonibe’s anec- 
dotes of, 1(5 ft srq. ; her encourage- 
ment of native industry, 2G ; ain*e- 
dote of, 2(5, 27 ; her iniboiuuled 
sway over tho king, 31 ; her de- 
parture for the continent, 21(5; her 
meeting with tho Jving and Queen 
of Denmark, 2W; coldness be- 
f ween her and her daughter, ib. ; 
her return to England, 249. 

Wales, Frederick prince of, his death, 
1; his character, 2; retrospect of 
his life, 2 ft seq. ; his vc])ly to 
the city addresses on the birth of 
his son, 2 ; to whom his bad 
qualities were attributable, 5; his 
visit to Pope, ib. ; Ids extrava- 
gance, /A.; satirical epitaph oii, G; 
inllueuced by tho manners of tho 
ago, 7 ; state of society at the time 


of his death, 7-13 ; his widow and 
famly, 13 et note; Walpole’s account 
of, 26 et seq . ; court intrigues in his 
family, 29. (See OEOEaE, PBIUCJS 
of). 

Walpole, Ilorace, his biographical 
sketches and anecdotes, 15, 16, 19 
his account of Frederick prince of 
Wales, 26 et seq . ; his satirical 
sketches of King Christian’s visit 
to London, 137 et seq.; his cha- 
racter of tho king, 157. 

W^amatedt, chamberlain von, 211, 
227, 230 ; his treatment at Peters- 
burg, 298 ; his dismissal, 318 ; Sir 
R. M. Keith’s notices of, ib. note. 

Wnsnier, von, disinis.sed, 318. 

Wegener,lieidenant-colonel von, made 
inteiidaiil of the court, 317. 

Weilburg, jirineess of, 47. 

Wessel, JVtcr, nj'poinfed assessor of 
the noNv court at Copeiiliageii, 327, 

Whitehead, Mr., tlu' poet-laureal, 48. 

William 111. goviTiied by bis men, 
4, nt>te. 

Wolfenbiitfel, Princess Juliana IMaria 
of, married to Frederick V. King 
of Denmark, 53 ; marriagt^ of Iut 
sisters to FrediTiek, anti i’riiico 
Auguslus William, of Prussia, ib. ; 
licr eliuracter, 53, 54; suspieions 
against her, 55, 56. 

Woodford, Mr., British minister in 
Lower Huxony, 219. 

AVorsley, lady, suit against, for di- 
vorce, 10, il ; her vicious propen- 
sities, 11, 

Wraxnli, Mr., of Bristol, his letter to 
his son respecting the queen, 36. 


Y. 

" Yellow Horse,” the, 310, note. 
York, duke of, Caroline Alatilda’s 
letters to, 94-90; his death, 101, 
102 . 

Z. 

Zeeland, oppressed state of, 193. 
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